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2.  Xorth  American  Review,  No.  Ixxx.  Art.  Vaughan's  Memo*. 
RIALS  OF  TIIK  StUART  DyNASTY. 

\/l  ISS  AIKIN  cannot  be  charged  with  obtruding  hasty  and 
immature  composition  upon  the  public,  or  with  ap]>earing 
too  frequently  as  a  writer.  It  is  more  than  eleven  years  since  her 
Memoirs  of  tne  Court  of  King  James  the  First  appeared  which 
were  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  more  arduous 
undertaking,  the  portraiture  of  the  character  and  illustration  of 
the  more  memorable  times  of  his  Son.  Aware  of  the  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  task,  she  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  render 
these  volumes  a  source  of  novel  interest  as  well  as  of  correct  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  acknowledgements  are  tendered  in  the  preface  to 
some  distinguished  literary  friends,  to  whose  kindness  the  Author 
has  l)€en  indebted  for  the  loan  of  valuable  manuscripts  or  rare 
publications,  for  researches  into  original  documents,  or  learned 
information  on  technical  points  of  inquiry.  The  time  wasy  when 
labours  of  this  kind  were  appreciated,  and  ensured  their  own  re¬ 
ward  from  the  reading  public.  In  the  present  day,  these  volumes, 
we  fear,  can  scarcely  nope  to  compete  in  popularity  with  the  me- 
lo-dramatic  sketches  of  the  historical  novelist — the  magic  lantern 
pictures  of  romance.  But  they  will  please  longer,  and  exert  a 
more  permanent  influence  on  the  reader. 

There  is  no  portion  of  English  history  upon  which  it  is  more 
desirable  that  every  Englishman  should  lie  thoroughly  informed, 

•  See  Eclcct.  Rev.  2nd  Series.  Vol.  XVllI.  p.  87*  (Aug.  1822.) 
And,  for  a  notice  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  Vol.  XI.p.  105. 
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than  the  critical  reij^n  of  C'harlcs  I.;  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  instructive  lessons  which  it  supplies,  hut  because  of  the  sinig. 
ter  attempts,  unceasingly  renewed,  to  give  a  false  gloss  to  the  text 
of  history,  and  to  hold  up  in  a  wrong  light  the  transactions  of  that 
]HTiod.  II lime,  though  rejected  as  an  authority  hy  every  resjH‘ci- 
ahle  writer,*  still  maintains  among  the  I'ory  gentry,  the  ascendancy 
which  the  riatterer  of  our  predilections  is  too  a])t  to  acquire,  in 
s])ite  of  all  the  unwelcome  endeavours  of  wiser  friends  to  unde¬ 
ceive  us.  llred  u])  in  false  views  and  false  impressions,  the  higher 
classes  of  this  country  have  hitherto  been,  as  the  North  American 
Keviewer  says  less  correctly  of  the  llritish  public,  ‘  in  leading 
‘  strings  both  in  Church  and  State.’  An  Oxford  man  of  the  old 
school  held  no  one  of  the  thirty  nine  articles  more  firmly  or  de¬ 
voutly,  than  he  did  his  historical  faith  in  the  immaculate  character 
of  King  (’harles  the  Martyr,  and  his  traditional  abhorrence  of  the 
Great  UelK*llion.  The  Freuch  Revolution  of  1/119,  which,  in  its 
origin,  and  at  every  step,  presented  the  most  marked  and  striking 
contrast  to  the  Farliamentary  insurrection  against  Charles  I.,  yet, 
seen  through  a  distorted  medium,  has  seemed  au  event  so  strictly 
])ara]lel,  as  to  cast  the  shadow  of  its  own  atrocity  u])on  the  fairer 
page  of  llritish  history.  And  even  to  the  present  hour,  iu  the 
minds  of  a  numerous  class,  the  two  events,  though  separated  by 
a  moral  interval  still  wider  than  the  chronological  distance  of  their 
respective  epochs,  are  brought  so  near  together  as  to  he  ])erpetu- 
ally  confounded.  Such  persons  discern  little  or  no  difference 
between  Hampden  and  AliralH*au,  Robespierre  and  Cromwell ; 
between  the  Patriot  and  the  C’onspirator,  the  Puritan  and  the 
Infidel.  Their  political  prejudices  and  alarms  lead  them  to  con¬ 
found  in  the  su|)erficial  retrospect  all  moral  distinctions.  Yet,  it 
is  true,  that  there  teas  a  connection  between  the  two  revolutions ; 
a  remote  one,  indeed,  and  not  si)  obvious  as  it  was  real.  The 
Restoration  opened  the  flood-gates  to  a  tide  of  licentiousness  from 
France,  which  well  nigh  swej>t  away  all  Knglish  morality;  and 
the  consequence  was,  the  generation  of  that  deism  or  infidelity  in 
this  country,  which  became  the  parent  of  the  still  more  atrocious 

•  ‘  At  this  time  of  day,  iioImhIv  thinks  of  placing  reliance  upon  the 
account  of  the  British  revolution  given  by  Mr.  Hume.  He  w'as  a 
Scotch  Tory  of  the  last  century  in  |H>litics,  and  a  sceptic  in  religion. 
He  was  hretl  up  in  attachment  to  that  law  which  made  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  absolute  sovereigns  in  their  dominions  ;  and  he  nursed  in  himself 
a  supreme  contempt  for  every  thing  that  savoured  of  devotion.  Ad¬ 
mirable,  therefore,  us  the  literary  acquirements  of  Mr.  Hume  certainly 
were,  he  was  by  m»  moans  the  ])erson  to  compose  a  text-book  upon 
Fiiglish  history.  He  is  to  l)e  heard  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  an  attorney 
pleading  a  caiLse  ;  and  his  arguments  are  worth  no  more  from  him, 
than  they  wouhl  Ik*,  coming  from  Clarendon  himself.’  N.  Am.  Rev. 
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impiety  that  swept  away  all  relij^ion  in  France.  Hut  it  was  the 
failure  of  the  reli<^ous  revolution  in  England,  not  its  success, 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  anti-religious  conspiracy  in  the  ncigh- 
lH)uring  country.  Still  Religion,  though  often  endangered,  Tins 
survived  in  this  country,  l>ecause  it  never  was  liere  a  mere  state 
craft,  or  tlie  religion  of  an  order.  In  France,  the  catastrophe  of 
Popery  was  for  tne  time  fatal  to  the  very  profession  of  Christianity, 
l>ccause  Religion  herself  had  long  been  an  exile. 

‘  'Phe  close  of  the  last  century,’  it  is  remarked  by  the  American 
Reviewer  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  Memorials,  ‘  brought  forward  writers 
‘  who  have  done  much  injury  to  the  world.  Most  of  them  were 
‘  distinguished  for  arbitrary  political  doctrines  or  religious  infidcl- 
‘  ity,  and  not  unfrequently  for  l)oth  together.  Gibbon  and  Voltaire 
‘  attacked  the  foundations  of  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world ; 

‘  Ilume  laboured  in  defence  of  the  English  tyranny  ;  and  Mitford 
‘  attempted  to  raise  up  the  monarchs  of  Persia  and  Macedon  at 
‘  the  expense  of  a  State  whose  history  is  the  history  of  the  intel- 
‘  Icct  of  man.  It  is  quite  too  bad,  that  the  lessons  of  cx})eriencc 
‘  should  be  twisted  into  arguments  for  rotten  boroughs  and  a 
‘  system  of  sinecures  on  one  side,  or  for  Utopian  infidel  republics 
‘  and  Agrarian  laws  on  the  other.  Let  us  ho|)c  that  men  are 
‘  bi'coming  wiser.’  We  are  not  sure  that  Mitford  deserved  to  Ihj 
placed  in  so  bad  company.  Rut  waving  this,  we  concur  in  the 
hope  cxj)ressed,  that  men  are  slowly  lK»ginning  to  perceive,  that, 
while  infidelity  may  in  turn  alljr  itself  to  the  political  doctrines 
either  of  Iloblk's  or  of  Paine,  of  Hume  or  of  Rentham,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  incapable  of  combination  with  any  less  generous 
principle  than  that  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Society  has 
still  much  to  unlearn  uj>on  this  point,  misled  by  those  who  have 
set  up  as  its  instructors ;  but  the  salutary  convictions  which  are 
spreading  among  the  better  instructed  portion  of  the  community, 
will  in  time  force  themselves  upon  the  reception  of  legislatures 
and  governments. 

The  present  volumes,  if  not  characterized  by  the  highest  qua¬ 
lities  of  historical  composition,  are  recommended  by  the  dis¬ 
passionate  and  impartial  spirit  of  the  narrative,  sustained, 
throughout,  by  contemporaneous  evidence,  so  as  to  leave  on  the 
mind  an  irresistible  impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
calm  and  iinembellished  statement.  Miss  Aikin  cannot  be 
charged  with  partizanship ;  and  she  does  not  affect  the  philo¬ 
sopher.  If  she  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be  suspected  of  enter¬ 
taining  high  admiration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  the  principles 
identified  with  it,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  she  to  be  regained 
as  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  puritan  and  nonconformist 
party.  She  so  seldom  obtrudes  her  own  views,  that  the  reader 
must  be  captious  who  would  quarrel  with  them  ;  and  her  brief 
comments  on  the  facts  are  such  as  seem  naturally  called  for. 

3  I  2 
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The  work  is,  in  fact,  replete  with  information,  colleeted  with 
consiilerahle  pains,  and  very  pleasingly  varied  by  the  introduction 
of  details  which  belong  more  to  the  province  of  the  memoir-writer 
than  of  the  historian,  but  which,  as  illustrations  of  the  character  of 
the  times,  are  highly  valuable.  It  is  something  between  history 
and  biogra])hy  ;  a  K|)ecies  of  writing  well  fitted  to  a  female  pen. 
Hut  those  who  are  aeipiainted  with  the  Author’s  former  work,  will 
iuhhI  no  further  description  or  rectmimendation  of  the  present 
volumes,  than  that  they  display  equal  talent,  while  they  derive 
from  the  subject  a  still  higher  interest. 

In  the  second  chapter,  a  brief  view  is  given  of  the  state  of 
England,  as  to  commerce,  arts,  literature,  luxur}’,  and  manners  at 
the  accession  of  Charles ;  from  which  we  arc  led  to  conclude  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country  to  have  been  at  that  ])eriod 
‘  highly  prosperous  and  ra])idly  im])roving.‘’ 

‘  To  its  felicity,  however/  Miss  Aikiii  proceeds  to  observe,  ‘  an  im- 
|K)rtunt  alloy  was  found  in  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  and  every  other  department  of  civil  government, 
through  the  rapacity  and  corruption  of  men  in  power,  and  the  arbitrary 
spirit  of  the  prince,  which  inclined  him  to  disdain  the  limits  of  law 
and  the  control  of  parliament ;  and  also  in  the  oppression  to  w'hich 
large  IxMlies  of  |>eaceable  subjects  were  exjMjsed  through  the  o]K'ration 
t>f  unjust  and  cruel  laws  enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  religious  con¬ 
formity.  From  many  signs  and  tokens,  sagacity  might  have  predicted, 
that  whatever  might  l>e  the  ])ersonal  qualities  of  the  successor  of 
James  I.,  it  was  on  conflicts  In'tween  the  maxims  of  passive  obedience 
in  church  and  state,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
amongst  a  moral  and  enlightened  |>eople,  that  the  historic  interest  of 
his  reign,  and  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  must  turn.* 

The  conflict  w  as,  indeed,  already  begun ; — not  a  conflict  between 
maxims,  or  a  mere  war  of  opinions,  but  the  double  contest,  first, 
between  the  Crown,  standing  on  its  assumed  and  most  unconstitu¬ 
tional  prerogatives,  and  the  Parliament;  and  secondly,  between  the 
doctrines  and  genius  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  spirit  of  priestly 
domination  and  intolerance.  These  two  grounds  of  contest  were 
distinct.  Neither  of  them,  ]>erhaps,  would  of  itself  have  grown 
to  the  height  of  o)>en  war.  Hut  the  steadiness  of  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  came  in  aid  of  the  first  bold  movements  in  favour  of  civil 
liberty ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel,  which  would  otherwise 
never  have  flameil  out  into  murderous  strife,  was  the  last  to  be 
extinguished.  ^  It  seems  difficult  to  sup]K>se  a  case,'  remarks  the 
North  American  Reviewer,  ‘  in  which  a  struggle  is  justifiable,  if 
^  this  attack  upon  religious  opinions  and  civil  rights  together  do 
*  not  make  one.  •  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  us  to  have  erred,  as  many 

•  A  singular  remark  to  proceed  from  an  American,  since  the  struggle 
of  the  C'olonies  against  the  Crown  had  not  the  justification  derived 
from  an  attack  u|)ou  religious  opinions.  W'c  do  not  say  that  it  was 
no/  justifiable. 
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‘  other  writers  have  done,  by  placing  the  contest  of  1G40  too 
‘  exclusively  in  a  )K)pular  light.  Had  resistance  been  ct)nHned 
‘  strictly  to  the  defenders  of  civil  liberty,  it  may  well  be  doubted, 

‘  whether,  at  that  stage,  it  was  completely  justifiable.  We  must 
‘  he  jwinitted  to  add  a  doubt  whether  it  would  have  hap|>ened. 

‘  The  Puritans,  and  they  alone,  felt  the  double  motive.'  This 
last  remark  is  certainly  correct ;  but  they  were  not  the  first,  in 
this  country,  to  raise  the  standard  of  resistance.  The  single 
motive  was  sudicient ;  and  the  madness  and  intolerance  of  Laud 
only  served  to  strengthen,  and  ri}KMi,  and  almost  sanctify,  the 
feelings  of  patriotic  indignation  which  had  been  awakened  by  the 
unbounded  insolence  of  Charles's  first  favourite,  Buckingham,  and 
hy  the  violent  measures  of  the  apostate  Strafford. 

Charles,  swayed  by  Buckingham,  had  not  scrupled  to  play  off 
the  |)owcr  of  the  Parliament  against  the  old  king,  his  father,  who 
passionately  told  him  that  he  was  making  a  rod  with  which  to 
scourge  himself.  The  warning  was  lost  upon  the  headstrong 
prince,  who  continued  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  first  parliament 
assembled  in  the  new  reign.  After  accepting,  with  the  worst 
possible  grace,  su])plie8  not  very  cheerfully  yielded,  he  abruptly 
dissolved  the  house  by  commission  ;  ^  an  angry  and  ill-considered 
‘  act,  by  which  he  certainly  prepared  the  misfortunes  of  his  whole 
‘  succeeding  reign.'  The  new  parliament,  oi>ened  Feb.  4s  1626, 

‘  began  where  the  last  had  left  off, — with  the  consideration  of 
‘  grievances.'  Yet  the  rash  and  haughty  pupil  of  Buckingham 
thought  to  awe  the  British  Commons  inUi  abject  submission,  by 
such  vague  and  empty  menaces  as  the  following : — ‘  I  would  you 
‘  would  hasten  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for  yourselves; 

‘  for,  if  any  ill  happen,  I  think  I  shall  l>e  the  last  who  shall  feel 
‘  it.'  Again,  he  concluded  an  oration  to  the  houses  as  follows : — 

'  **  Remember  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in  my  power  fur  their 
calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution ;  therefore,  as  1  find  tne  fruits  of  them 
go(Ml  or  evil,  they  arc  to  continue  or  not  to  lie  ;  and  remember  that  if 
in  this  time,  instead  of  mending  your  errors,  by  delay  you  persist  in 
your  errors,  you  make  them  greater  and  irreconcilable.  Whereas  on 
the  other  side,  if  you  do  go  on  cheerfully  to  mend  them,  and  look  to 
the  distressed  state  of  Christendom,  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  as 
it  lieth  now  by  this  great  engagement,  you  will  do  yourselves  honor, 
you  shall  encourage  me  to  g«)  on  with  parliaments,  and  1  hoj)e  all 
Christendom  shall  feel  the  good  of  it.”  '  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

The  House  of  Commons  were  not,  however,  to  be  diverted 
from  their  constitutional  duty  by  such  treatment,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  impeach  the  royal  favourite.  The  result  is  thus  nar¬ 
rated  : — 

*  Rut  nothing  could  move  the  stubborn  spirit  of  Charles,  on  a  point 
which  lie  had  so  completely  identifietl  with  the  assertion  of  his  own 
authority  as  the  protection  of  his  hated  minister,  and  ho  quickly  an- 
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iiuunced  to  the  opj^r  house  an  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Alarmed  for  the  coiistHjuences  of  an  act  which  must  of  necessity  draw 
<»ii  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  constitutional  government,  the 
lords  in  an  earnest  {K^tition  implored  him  to  lay  aside  this  rash  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  the  sole  means  of  averting  great  and  apparent  dangers  Imth  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  of  preserving  to  his  majesty  the  affections  of 
his  subjects.  They  also  sent  a  de{)ntation  to  entreat  him  to  give  au¬ 
dience  to  the  whole  house  on  this  business,  which  was  refused  :  and  to 
their  final  sn)>nlication  that  he  would  at  leivst  snsjHuid  his  resolution 
for  a  few  days,  lie  jHTemptorilv  replied — “  Not  a  minute !” 

‘  The  commons,  assembling  in  haste,  drew  and  voted  a  remonstrance, 
which  the  dissolution  by  commission  on  June  ITith  prevented  them 
from  delivering.  Its  leading  topics  were  the  misconduct  of  the  duke, 
to  whom  the  dissolution  of  this  and  the  preceding  jiarliament  is  as¬ 
cribed,  and  the  misconduct  of  those  ministers  by  whose  advice  his 
majesty  had  l>een  induced  to  levy  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  the  grant  of  parliament.  Hut  by  far  the  most  memorable 
passage  is  the  following  ex()osure  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  apprehension  of  Digges  and  Eliot,  with  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  thus  reproaches  the  king,  under  the  constitutional  form  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  acquainted  with  the  facts.  **  .  For  whereas,  by  your 

majesty’s  warrant  to  your  messengers  for  the  arresting  of  them,  you 
were  plmsed  to  command  that  they  should  repair  to  their  IcHlgings  and 
there  take  them  ;  your  majesty’s  principal  secretary  the  lord  Conway 
gave  the  messengers,  as  they  atlinned,  an  express  command,  contrary 
to  the  said  warrants,  that  they  should  not  go  to  their  liKlgings,  but  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and  there  take  them,  and  if  they  found  them 
not  there,  they  should  stay  until  they  were  come  into  the  house,  and 
aiiprehend  them  wheresoever  they  should  find  them.  Which,  besidi‘8 
that  it  is  contrary  to  your  majesty’s  command,  is  an  apparent  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  mischievous  intention  there  hud  against  the  whole  house 
of  commons.” 

*  That  the  immediate  intention  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  was 
rather  to  strike  terror  into  the  house  by  the  manner  of  the  arrest,  than 
to  secure  the  jicrsons  of  the  two  members,  appears  certain  from  their 
immediate  lilieration  on  the  failure  of  this  part  of  the  scheme. — The 
prudence  of  the  messengers  in  olieying  the  terms  of  the  warrant  rather 
than  the  verbal  directions  of  the  secretary,  perhaps  saved  the  nation 
at  this  time  from  the  crisis  which  Charles's  memorable  attempt  to 
seize  the  five  members  in  the  ImkIv  of  the  hou.se  brought  on  sevenil 
ytMirs  later ;  and  the  conformity  of  the  two  designs  goes  far  to  fix  the 
ctuitrivance  in  both  cases  on  the  king  himself ;  since  his  confidential 
advist*rs  were  all  changed  in  the  interval. 

‘  The  parliament  caused  their  remonstrance  to  be  printed ;  the  king 
i»u  the  otlier  side  ])ublished  a  declaration  in  which  lie  endeavoured  to 
throw  fnun  himself  uj)on  them  the  reproach  of  impeding  the  public 
service;  he  likewise  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  reinonstnmcc, 
commanding,  U{Mm  pain  of  his  indignation  and  high  displeasure,  all 
pt'rsons  of  whatsoever  quality  possessing  coj)ies  of  the  same  to  burn 
them,  that  it  might  be  utterly  forgotten,  and  “  never  give  occasion  to 
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his  majesty  to  renew  the  memory  of  that  which  out  of  his  grace  and 
giHHlness  he  would  gladly  forget.’* 

‘  Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  youthful  monarch  parted  with 
the  hocoiul  ])arliaiuent  of  his  reign  !’  \*ol.  1.  pp.  143 — 145. 

*rhe  interval  between  dissolving  this  parliament  and  summon¬ 
ing  a  new  one,  was  marked  by  arbitrary  measures  of  the  most 
impolitic  as  well  as  violent  character ;  the  illegal  levy  of  tonnage 
and  ])oiindage,  forced  loans,  the  committal  to  prison  of  several 
gentlemen  by  order  of  the  king  and  council  for  refusing  to  con¬ 
tribute,  the  denial  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  dismissal  of 
Chief  Justice  C'rew  for  not  being  sutheiently  subservient  to  the 
Court,  and  the  disgrace  of  Archbishop  Abbot.  When  at  length, 
in  consequence  of  the  rupture  with  France,  Charles  found  him¬ 
self  again  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  to  call  to¬ 
gether  a  parliament,  he  gave  a  fresh  specimen  of  his  incurable 
pride  and  obstinacy  by  opening  the  session  in  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  of  menace. 

‘  “  These  times,*’  said  the  monarch,  **  are  for  action ;  wherefore,  for 
exanqile’s  sake,  I  mean  not  to  spend  much  time  in  words ;  expecting 
that  yonr,  as  I  hope,  gtanl  resolutions,  will  be  speedy,  not  spending 

time  unnecessarily,  or,  that  I  may  better  say,  dangerously . 1  think 

there  is  none  here  but  know's,  that  common  danger  is.  the  cause  of  this 

parliament,  and  that  supply  is  at  this  time  the  chief  end  of  it . I 

therefore,  judging  a  parliament  to  be  the  ancient,  sjieediest,  and  best 
way,  in  this  time  of  common  danger,  to  give  such  supply  as  to  secure 
ourselves,  and  to  save  our  friends  from  imminent  ruin,  have  called  you 
together.  Every  man  must  now  do  according  to  his  conscience : 
^^’herefore  if  you,  as  GimI  forbid,  should  not  do  your  duties  in  con¬ 
tributing  what  the  state  at  this  time  needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my 
conscience,  use  those  other  means  which  God  hath  put  into  my  hands, 
to  save  that  which  the  ftillies  of  particular  men  may  otherwise  hazard 
to  lose.  Take  not  this  as  a  threatening,  fur  I  scorn  to  threaten  any 
but  my  equals ;  but  an  admonition  from  him  that  both  out  of  nature 
and  duty  hath  most  care  of  your  preservations  and  pros{)erities.  And 
though  \  thus  speak,  I  hope  that  your  demeanors  at  this  time  will  be 
such,  as  shall  not  only  make  me  approve  your  former  counsels,  but 
lay  on  me  such  obligations  as  shall  tie  me  by  way  of  thankfulness  to 

meet  often  with  you . You  may  imagine  that  I  came  here  with  a 

doubt  of  success  of  what  I  desire,  remembering,  the  distractions  of  the 
last  meeting :  But  1  assure  you  that  I  shall  very  easily  and  gladly 
forget  and  forgive  what  is  past,  so  that  you  will  at  this  present  time 
leave  the  former  ways  of  distractions.** 

‘  This  harangue  gave  extreme  offence,  alike  by  its  style  and  its 
matter ;  it  was  plain  that  no  redress  of  grievances  was  proposed  in 
return  for  the  supplies  thus  imperiously  demanded ;  and  after  all  the 
recent  acts  of  oppression  perpetrated  by  royal  authority,  it  might  be 
thought  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  the  king  to  offer  pardon  and  ob¬ 
livion  as  a  boon.  Lord-keeper  Coventry  pronounced  a  speech  nearly 
to  the  same  effect,  which  he  concluded  by  warning  the  two  houses,  that 
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if  the  parliamentary  wav  of  aiipply  were  deluycil,  **  necessity  and  the 
HU'ord  of  the  encinv  would  make  xvuy  to  the  others."  “  Hememher,"  lif 
emphatically  ncldtHl,  “  his  majesty's  admonition,  1  8;iy,  rememln'r  it  !*’ 

‘  The  house  of  ciunmons,  undismayed,  though  by  no  means  un- 
moveil,  by  these  menaces,  immediately  formed  its  committees  for  re¬ 
ligion,  fi»r  grievances,  and  for  trade,  and  then  proctH'ded  to  deluite  on 
the  late  invasions  of  law  and  lilKTty  ;  when  Sir  Vrancis  Seymour  thus 
gave  utteranci*  to  the  general  feeling.  “  How  can  we  express  our 
affection  while  we  retain  our  fears,  or  8j)cak  of  giving  till  we  know 
whether  we  have  any  thing  to  give  }  For  if  his  majesty  may  Ik*  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  what  he  will,  what  nt'ed  we  give }  That  this  hath 

been  done,  ap|H»areth  by  the  billeting  of  stddiers . the  imprisonment 

of  gt‘ntlemen  for  refusal  of  the  loiiu ;  who  if  they  had  done  the  ci>n- 
trary  for  finir,  their  faults  would  have  l)eon  as  great  as  theirs  who  wero 
the  projectors  of  it.  To  countenance  these  proctvdings,  hath  it  not 
Ijceii  preached  in  the  pulpit,  or  rather  prate<l ;  all  we  have  is  the 
king’s,  divinof  When  preachers  forsiike  their  tuvii  calling  and 
turn  ignorant  statesmen,  we  set*  how  willing  they  are  to  exchangv^a 
giKnl  conscience  for  a  bishopric."’  Vol.  1.  pp.  18lt — ll)2. 

Hy  this  i)arlinment,  five  subsidies  were  voted  ;  ‘  a  greater  num- 
‘  her  than  had  ever  before  In'en  granted  at  one  time;  though  the 
‘  amount,  as  his  Majesty  timk  eare  to  make  known,  was  still 
‘  inferior  to  his  wants.'*  T'he  (\>mmons  then  priKeeded  with  the 
famous  Fetition  of  Rights,  which  the  King  endeavoured  by  re- 
|H*atod  messages  to  obstruct  in  its  passage  through  the  House. 

‘  Raffled  bv  the  commons,  Charles  applieil  himself  to  the  lords  Iw  a 
letter  in  which  he  manifested  extreme  reluctance  to  disclaim  the 
power  of  arbitrary  imprismimont,  and  expressed  an  anxious  desire  that 
nis  dtH.daratiou  that  he  would  never  jK'rvert  such  a  power  to  purposes 
of  oppression  or  arbitrary  exaction,  but  would  use  it  conscientiously  in 
ca.*K*s  of  state  lu'cessity  only,  might  be  acc4'pU*d  us  a  suffleient  security 
for  jK'rsonal  lilierty.  The  peers  accordingly  propostnl  to  add  to  the 
lull  a  saving  clause  for  **  that  stivercign  power  with  which  his  majesty 
WHS  trusted  for  the  pn>tection,  safety,  and  happiness  of  the  people.’’ 
Hut  the  sapicious  leaders  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  their  jedous 
vigilance  fully  nrouse<l,  were  no  fit  subjects  for  an  artifice  so  futile. 
Scldcn,  Fym,  Noy,  Wentworth,  and  others,  immediately  protested 
against  an  exceptiem  which,  if  they  admittcnl  it,  would  destroy  the 
whole  force  t>f  the  rule,  and  in  effect,  leave  the  subiect  in  a  worse  state 
than  ever.  “  It  is  a  matteT  of  great  weight,"  said  Sir  Edward  C^^ike; 

and  to  sp«'ak  plainly,  it  wdll  overthrow  all  our  petition,  it  trenches  to 

all  parts  of  it . I  know  that  prerogative  is  part  of  the  law',  but 

sovereign  ]K>wer  is  no  |mrliamentary  W'oni.  In  mv  opinion  it  weakens 
magna  charta  and  all  our  statutes ;  for  they  are  absolute,  without  any 
saving  of  sovereign  power  ;  and  shall  we  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken 

the  foundation  of  law,  and  then  the  building  must  nceiis  fall . 

^lagna  charta  is  such  a  fellow  that  he  w'ill  have  no  sovereign."  ’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  208,  9. 

The  Peers  ultimately  yielded,  and  passed  the  bill  in  its  original 
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form.  It  was  then  presented  to  his  Majesty,  with  a  request  tliat 
he  would  pive  it  his  assent  in  full  parliament.  With  characteris¬ 
tic  folly,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  the  customary  form  of  royal 
assent,  and  dismissed  the  House  with  ‘  a  negative  embittered  by 
‘a  mockery,’  and  at  the  same  time  involving  a  confession  of 
weakness.  The  general  indignation  exciteil  by  this  conduct  in¬ 
spired  his  ministers  with  alarm;  and  ultimately,  the  King  again 
came  down  to  the  House,  and,  with  a  bad  grace,  gave  to  this 
^  memorable  charter  of  English  liberties,’  a  reluctant  assent  in  tlie 
customary  form.  That  assent  he  afUTwards  endeavoured  to  can¬ 
cel,  claiming  for  himself,  through  his  judges,  ^  the  sole  right  of 
‘  interpreting  the  laws,  and  of  declaring  the  true  inUmt  and 
^  meaning  of  his  own  concessions and,  to  save  Ids  favourite 
from  im])cachraent,  he  in  passionate  haste  prorogued  the  parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had  opened  it.  When  par¬ 
liament  again  met,  it  was  discovered,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Peiition 
of  Right  had  been  indeed  enrolled,  according  to  the  King's  pro¬ 
mise,  but  witli  his  first  evasive  answer,  instead  of  his  legal  assent, 
and  with  the  addition  of  his  Majesty's  speech  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  by  which  its  provisums  were  all  invalidated.  This 
act  of  royal  ])crfidy  could  not  but  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
King's  integrity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dagger  of  Felton  bad  cut  short  the 
career  of  the  haughty  Buckingham.  We  must  transcribe,  as  a 
fair  s|x;cimen  of  the  Author's  historical  portraitures,  her  cliarac- 
ter  of  this  English  vizier. 

‘  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  eminent  favorite  of  two  sue-  . 
cessive  sovereigns,  to  whose  }Hover  and  arrogance  KugliUi  history  has 
happily  never  since  pnaluced  a  parallel,  was  cut  off  at  Uie  age  of 
thirty-six,  after  u  domination  of  about  twelve  years,  reckoning  from 
tlie  fall  of  his  predecessor  Somerset.  As  it  was  neither  hy  genius  nor 
industry,  by  wisdom  in  connsed  nor  valour  in  the  field,  that  the  Land- 
s(knie  \’illiers  had  {lossessiHl  himself  of  the  **  soon  w'mi  uffuctioiis  of 
king  .Tames,  the  rapidity  of  his  rise  at  court,  **  wdiere,"  says  Clarendon, 

**  as  if  he  had  been  horn  u  favorite,  he  was  supreme  the  hrst  month  lie 
came,”  forms  no  just  criterion  of  his  ca])acity.  Even  in  cuiiteiiipluling 
him  during  a  ctmrse  of  public  em|)loyment  apparently  calculatinl, 
whatever  causes  might  have  introduced  him  to  it,  to  bring  forth  all  his 
qindities  iuto  o]>cn  day,  it  W'ill  be  found  less  easy  to  estimate  his 
powers  of  intellect,  than  to  catch  the  strong  li|i;)its  and  shades  of  his 
temper,  and  to  portray  his  moral  qualities,  future  aud  fortune,  by 
endowing  him  with  beauty,  graces  spirit,  a  haughty  confidence,  and 
the  pre-eminent  favor  of  his  prince,  had  dune  almost  enough  to  render 
him  absedute  at  the  court  of  James;  yet  it  is  evident  that  his  un¬ 
ceasing  vigilance  and  active  energies  powerfully  co-operated  to  main¬ 
tain  him  at  his  giddy  height ;  and  the  conquest  which  he  achieved 
over  the  sullen  reserve  of  the  hi'ir-ap(>ar4‘nt,  and  the  just  iiKligiiatiuii 
with  which  his  insolent  assuuii>tion  had  inspired  him,  was  clearly  due 
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to  hkill  and  not  to  fortune.  Changing  adroitly  his  manners  with  his 
iniisteni,  he  appears  to  have  dropjH^d  with  the  sou  the  ini))eriou8  tone, 
the  importunate  urgency,  which  had  secured  his  ascendancy  over  the 
weak  fondness  and  indolent  g«HKl>nature  of  the  father  ;  and  content  to 
put  on  the  servant  in  order  to  l>e  in  effect  the  master,  he  hmrned  to 
receive  buck  as  original  emanations  of  the  royal  mind,  suggestions  of 
which  he  was  himsidf  the  secret  author,  and  thus  to  sway  by  sub¬ 
mitting.  Availing  himsi'lf  of  the  leading  foibles  of  Charles’s  mind, 
excessive  pride  of  station  and  desjwtic  will,  he  led  him  to  iK'lieve  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  his  <>wn  glory  to  crush  by  acts  of  jxuver  the 
op|>ositioii  amlaciously  aimed  iiguinst  the  royal  favorite ;  and  thus, 
carrying  along  his  iiuuster  with  the  momentum  of  his  own  im{)etuositv, 
he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  his  enemies,  humble  the  whole  court 
iMUKMith  his  feet,  disi'onoert  an  imiHmchment,  break  two  jmrliaments, 
whose  necks  he  ctmhl  not  IhuuI,  and  plunge  the  nation  into  two  unne- 
ivsMiry  and  inglorious  wars,  the  fruits  of  his  own  sidtish  intrigues  or 
ungoverned  passions.  All  this  time  he  knew  how  to  counterfeit  loyal 
devotedness  s<»  skilfully,  that  the  deluded  monarch  conceivinl  the 
notion  that  his  favorite  minister,  solely  intent  on  sulKluing  faction,  re¬ 
ducing  the  |>opular  branch  of  the  legislaturi'  to  insignifictince,  and 
establishing  the  revenue  of  the  cn»wu  on  an  indejHuulent  hnuing,  u-as 
gt'uenmsly  braving  the  indignation  of  a  whole  |HH>ple  in  his  cause 
nh»ne  and  that  <»f  his  cherished  prt'rogative. 

‘  With  all  due  allowance  then  for  many  favoring  circumstances, 
facts  prove  him  to  have  iKvssesst'd  Inddness,  ])romptitude,  great  insight 
into  tne  characters  which  it  was  his  interest  to  study,  and  |XThaps  as 
much  depth  of  thought  ns  is  consistent  with  unbridled  sensuality  and 
a  spirit  merely  worldly, — with  Iwse  designs  and  selfish  ends.  Neither 
was  he  destitute  of  such  plausible  qualities  as  win  adherents  and  pass 
in  courts  for  virtues.  He  nxtis  ctmrteous  and  affable  to  all  men,  ex- 
ci'ptinjj  the  |H'culiar  ohjt'cts  of  his  jeidousy  and  resentment ;  splendid, 
maguiheent,  and  iMUintiful  even  to  pnifusion.  Warmly  attachtni  to 
his  family  and  connexions,  he  u*us  unwearied  in  heaping  iijHin  them 
ivinilth,  places,  and  honors  ;  their  merits,  or  their  rapacities  for  the 
public  service,  he  never  deignoil  to  estimate  or  to  make  any  jiart  of  hi.s 
ettnsidemtion.  His  bnithers,  as  well  as  himself,  pnifite<i  W  the  most 
opprt'ssive  and  iniquitous  monoj>olics ;  his  mother,  a  luul  and  artful 
woman  who  had  gnnit  influence  over  him,  received  enormous  bribes 
fnmi  suitors  of  every  class  ;  and  either  by  himself  or  his  relations,  all 
oflices,  even  of  judicature,  iveri*  rendered  grossly  venal.  He  \^'as  not 
less  vehement  or  less  oix^n  in  his  enmities  than  his  friendships,  usually 
giving  full  notice  to  his  intended  victim  of  his  fixeil  purpose  of  ruining 
him,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  apjieasing  his  anger  or  averting  its 
efft'cts.  Hut  the  frankness  of  offended  pride  or  rancorous  resentment, 
is  not  to  W  placed  in  the  list  of  virtues ;  and  where  he  judged  it  more 
for  his  interest  to  circumvent  than  boldly  to  confront  a  rival  or  a  foe, 
he  willingly,  as  in  the  rase  of  Bacon,  availed  himself  of  artifice. 

*  It  is  said  by  one  delineator  of  his  character,  to  have  been  his  chief 
misftwtune,  that  he  never  formed  a  worthy  or  equal  friendship ;  his 
rise  being  so  sudden,  that  he  required  dependents  before  he  m^as  aware 
th.at  he  could  e\*er  stand  in  need  of  coadjutors.  But  favorites  aie 
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proverbially  destitute  of  friends ;  and  much  more  to  be  deplored  was 
the  misfortune  of  a  nation  in  which  the  w'eakiiesa  or  canrice  of  the 
prince  was  of  force  to  lift  an  unpractised  youth  out  ot  his  native 
oliscurity  to  a  station  where  his  private  vices,  and  even  his  failings  and 
infirmities,  could  acquire  the  dignity  of  public  mischiefs. 

<  In  his  manners,  his  propensities,  and  even  in  the  footing  on  which 
he  st(H)d  in  society,  Uuckinghum  more  resembled  a  prince  than  a 
minister ;  and  although  it  is  said  that  much  ex|)erience,  seconding  the 
elalstrutc  instructions  of  king  James,  had  given  him  a  (^uick  appre¬ 
hension  of  business,  and  the  pow'er  of  8{)eakiiig  iiertinently  and 
gnicefully,  his  want  of  prudence,  of  moderation  and  self-command,  his 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  true  interests  of  the  state,  and  his 
insolent  contempt  of  the  iMHiplc  and  their  representatives,  must  for 
ever  have  disqualified  him  for  conducting  the  administration  of  affairs 
with  credit  to  himself  or  advantage  to  his  king  or  country. 

*  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  grasp  at  an  universal  dictatorship ; 
iM'sides  being  in  efrect  prime  minister,  and  holding  many  other  places 
of  honor  and  profit,  he  w'as  lord  admiral,  and  at  length  generalissimo ; 
but  us  admiral,  both  gross  negligence  and  shameful  acts  of  ra|>acity 
ami  extortion  were  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  to  his  inca)>acity  as  a  general, 
the  misfortune  at  the  Isle  of  Hhe  was  chiefly  attributable.  There  can 
Ix'  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  himself  effectually,  though  covertly,  in 
sowing  dissensions  betw'een  Charles  and  his  young  queen,  and  that,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  she  obtained  no  interest  in  public  affairs.  Some  ex¬ 
traordinary  traits  have  l)een  preserved  of  the  insolence  of  behaviour  in 
which  he  habitually  indulged  himself  towards  her  majesty.  On  one 
occiision,  when  she  had  failed  of  paying  a  promise<l  visit  to  his  mother, 
he  told  her  she  should  repent  it ;  and  on  her  answering  somewhat 
sharply,  he  dared  to  remind  her,  that  there  had  lieen  queens  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  had  lost  their  heads.  Charles  thought  proper  to  pass  over 
his  insults  to  his  wife  with  as  much  tameness  as  those  which  be  had 
formerly  offered  to  himself ;  and  even  the  haughty  Henrietta  con¬ 
descended,  at  the  instance  of  Bassompierre,  and  with  a  view  to  certain 
matters  of  interest,  to  dissemble,  if  not  to  lay  aside,  her  resentment, 
and  accept  of  his  patronage  and  protection  with  her  rcwal  husliand.* 

Vol.  r.  pp.  226—231. 

The  removal  of  Buckingham  served,  perhaps,  to  embolden  the 
('ommons,  but  it  product  no  change  of  |K)licy  on  the  part  of 
the  Court.  And  now  it  was,  that  Laud,  already  a  privy  coun¬ 
sellor,  being  raised  to  the  see  of  London,  began  to  implicate  the 
Church  in  open  hostility  with  the  Commons.  No  greater  insult 
could  be  offered  to  the  country,  than  the  nomination  of  Montagu 
and  Manwaring  to  the  bishoprics  of  Chichester  and  8t.  David's, 
in  defiance  of  the  recorded  judgment  of  the  legislature,  declaring 
them  for  ever  incapable  of  church  preferment.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  from  examining  into  violations  of  liberty  and  property, 
the  Mouse,  notwithstanding  the  royal  menaces,  proceeued  to  in¬ 
quire  into  matters  of  religion. 
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*  Notunthstanding  repeated  interruptions  by  royal  messages,  Mr. 
Pym  proceeded  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  tfie  house,  first,  the  im¬ 
punity  and  encouragement  granted  to  jiapists,  and  the  violation  of  law 
by  the  introduction  of  popish  and  sujierstitioiis  ceremonies  into  the 
church,  particularly  by  Cozens  bishop  of  Durham  ;  secondly,  the 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  Articles,  introduced  by  Arminians. 

“  Let  us  show,'*  siiid  he,  “  wherein  these  late  opinions  are  contrary  to 
those  settled  truths,  and  what  men  have  been  since  preferred  that  have 
professed  those  heresies  ;  what  jiardons  they  have  had  for  false  doctrine, 
what  prohibiting  of  liooks  and  writings  against  their  doctrine,  and  jier- 
mitting  of  such  mwks  as  have  lieen  for  them  :  Let  us  inquire  after  the 
alK»ttors.  liCt  us  inquire  also  after  the  pardons  granted  of  late  to  some 
of  these,  and  the  presumption  of  some  that  dare  preach  the  contrary 
to  truth  before  his  majesty.  It  lx.*longs  to  the  duty  of  parliament  to 

establish  true  religion  and  punish  false . Our  parliaments 

have  confirmed  general  councils . For  the  convocation,  it  is  but 

u  jirovincial  synod  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  cannot  bind  the 
whole  kingdom.  As  for  Vork,  that  is  distant,  and  cannot  do  anything 
to  bind  us  or  the  laws :  for  the  High-commission,  it  was  derived  from 
])arliament.”  Afterwards,  Sir  John  Eliot  enlargt»d  upon  the  danger 
of  admitting,  what  had  lately  Invii  asserted  in  a  royal  declaration,  of 
which  Lauil  was  the  author,  the  right  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in 
convocation  to  decree  all  matters  of  outward  regulation  in  the  church, 
and  determine  controversies  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Arti¬ 
cles  ;  by  which,  he  remarked,  popery  and  Armininnism  may  1h'  intnv- 
duced  by  them,  and  then  it  must  l>e  received  by  all.”'  V’cl.  I.  pp.  245,246. 

One  may  regret  that  the  proper  limits  of  legislation  were  at 
this  period  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  the  country  should  consider  it  as  part  of  the  duty  of  I’ar- 
liainent,  to  punish  false  religion,  or  to  determine  the  true.  Yet, 
if  such  power  and  authority  resided  any  where.  Parliament  was 
alone  conn>etent  to  exercise  it. -Mr.  Pyiu’s  remarks  on  the  limited 
and  sulxirdinate  powers  of  the  Convocation  may  not  be  undeserv¬ 
ing  attention  at  the  present  moment,  when  a  disposition  exists  in 
certain  quarters  to  call  in  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
legislature,  and  to  resuscitate  the  Convocation,  as  an  organ  of 
seditious  opposition. 

The  session  closed  with  a  forced  adjournment,  the  committal  of 
the  leading  members,  Hollis,  Eliot,  Valentine,  and  Curriton  to 
the  Tower,  and  an  angry  dissolution  of  parliament.  From  papers 
preserved  in  the  Eliot  family.  Miss  Aikin  has  given  some  inter¬ 
esting  extracts  from  letters  written  by  Sir  John  Eliot  during  his 
illegal  incarceration,  terminated  only  by  his  untimely  death.  ‘  Be- 
*  cause  Sir  .John  Eliot  happened  to  die  while  in  custody,’  6a)*s 
Hume,  with  his  accustomed  disingenuousness,  ‘  a  great  clamour 
‘  was  raised  against  the  administration  ;  and  he  was  universally 
‘  regardtxl  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of’  England.’  We  tran- 
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fcribc  the  comment  of  the  North  American  Reviewer  on  thisfiaH- 
ggge  in  the  infidel  historian. 

*  Now  Sir  John  Eliot  was  “  in  custody  **  three  years,  on  account  of 
his  perfonninu;  a  certain  portion  of  his  duty  in  parliament ;  his  phy¬ 
sician  di'clared  his  health  to  be  afft*cted  by  the  imprisonment,  ana  tnc 
king  knew  it,  yet  refused  him  any  indulj^nw.  We  arc  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  claim,  short  of  the  stake  or  the  axe,  could  be  stronger  to 
the  title  of  a  martyr.* 

Sir  John's  son  petitioned  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  |KTmit  his  father's  body  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall,  to  be 
buried.  The  request  was  denied- 

After  the  dissolution  of  his  third  parliament,  Charles  deter¬ 
mined  to  govern  without  any  other  legislature  than  his  own  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  for  twelve  years  lie  was  enabled  to  adlicre  to  this  uncon¬ 
stitutional  purpose.  Laud,  Wentworth,  and  Hamilton  formed 
the  triumvirate  through  whom  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his 
three  kingdoms,  for  nc  was  now  ‘  evidently  determined  to  be  his 
‘  own  prime  minister and  the  only  successor  to  tlic  favourite,  in 
his  governing  influence  over  him,  was  tlie  queen. 

*  From  the  period  of  Buckingham’s  death,  lIiHirietta,  freed  from  the 
rivalry  of  a  favorite,  had  been  silently  occupied  in  spreading  the  net¬ 
work  of  her  intrigucH  over  the  whole  court,  which  she  aspired  to  rule. 
She  now  lx‘gan  to  u{)erate  more  openly.  By  her  ]K)wer,  Henry 
Jermyn,  alrimdy,  us  it  seems,  her  favored  lover,  was  supixirted,  a^inst 
the  judgement  of  the  king  himself,  in  ret  using  the  reparation  of 
marriage  to  a  maid  of  honor  of  the  house  of  Villiers,  whom  he  had 
seduced.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  noted  division  of 
the  court  into  king’s  side  and  queen’s  side  arose  out  of  the  factions  to 
which  this  affair  of  gallantry  gave  birth.  The  wily  Hamilton,  whose 
influence  with  the  king  was  second  to  none,  having,  as  w'e  are  told,  ob¬ 
tained  indubitable  proof  of  the  queen’s  intimacy  with  Jermyn,  and 
thus  enabled  himself  to  moke  his  own  terms  with  her,  from  enemy, 
became  her  ally.  Partly,  it  is  probable,  by  his  aid,  partly  by  her  owm 
arts  and  blandishments,  she  established  an  ascendancy  over  the  spirit 
of  her  husband,  which  went  on  augmenting  to  the  end  ;  and  even  Laud 
and  Wentworth,  although  jeaUms  and  repining,  found  themselTcs  com- 
]»clled  on  many  occasions,  to  tolerate  her  interference,  to  promote  her 
objects,  and  even  to  humble  themselves  so  far  as  to  sue  for  her  favor.’ 

Vol.  1.  pp.  300,  301. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  narrative,  the  outline  of 
which  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader,  of  the  criminal  enterprise 
upon  which  Charles  and  his  coadjutors  now  entered.  That  the 
])eople  of  England  should  have  so  long  borne  with  a  tyranny 
alike  odious  and  feeble,  at  varianoc  with  every  constitution^  prin- 
ci{)lc,  hostile  alike  to  the  civil  rights  and  the  religious  interests  of 
the  nation,  might  excite  greater  astonishment,  if,  even  in  our  own 
day,  writers  were  not  to  be  found  base  enough  to  extenuate  the 
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diabolical  ambition  of  Laud,  and  to  a)x>1ogisc  for  the  crimes  of 
Strafford.  In  the  melancholy  interval  which  ela]>8od  l>etween  the 
dismissal  of  the  parliament  of  Kril),  and  the  summoning  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1040,  it  might  seem  that  not  only  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation  was  utterly  quenched,  but  even  that  of  the 
Knglish  nation  itself,  and  of  its  venerable  and  free  constitution. 
Numbers  of  the  Puritan  |>arty,  desponding  as  to  the  state  of 
thinp  in  their  native  country,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  western 
hemisphere ;  and  among  those  whom  an  onler  of  council  restrained 
from  sailing,  are  said  to  have  l>een  found,  Ham|)den,  Cromwell, 
and  llaielrig.  Miss  Aikin,  however,  discredits  this  current  story, 
respecting  which  l>oth  Whitelock  and  Clarendon  are  silent ;  and 
adduces  from  Rushworth  the  statement,  that,  ‘  u|K>n  the  humble 
‘  piaition  of  the  merchants,  |>assengers,  and  owners,  his  Majesty 

*  was  graciously  pleased  to  free  them  from  the  late  restraint  to 

*  pn>ceed  on  their  intende<l  voyage.'  Fn>m  this,  it  is  inferred, 
that  *  all  who  had  emliarked  for  New  Kngland  on  l>oard  those 
‘  ships,  must  actually  have  pn>cee<le<l  thither.'  We  do  not  see, 
however,  that  this  inference  is  quite  so  plain,  or  that  it  follows  so 
necessarily  as  the  Author  sup|>oses.  The  delay  adinittixl  of  a 
change  of  purpise ;  and  some  of  the  passengers  ‘  put  on  land ' 
might  not  clnHise  to  re-enibark.  'I'he  original  authorities  for  the 
statement  given  by  ('otton  Mather,  are  said  to  1h'  G(H>rge  Hates 
and  Dugdale  ;  l>oth  ‘  cealous  royalists,'  but  not  on  that  account 
to  lx*  discredited.  Vane  went  out  to  New  Kngland,  and  returned. 

The  standard  of  resistance  had  already  Iwii  raised  in  Scotland, 
when  C'harles  once  more  assembliHl  his  ])arliaincnt. 

‘  The  total  nlxdition  of  |mrlianu'nts  in  Kngland  had  !>een  the  favor¬ 
ite  ohjei't  of  the  |>olicy  of  ('barb's.  A  disuse*  of  eleven  years.  snst4uned 
hv  the  ]HH>ple  with  a  silence  resembling  acquiescence',  had  flattered 
him  into  a  lielief  that  the  experime'nt  had  siu'ceeHleHl ;  the  levy  of 
tonnage  and  ]»emmljige'  and  of  shij>-mone*y  had  c'stahlished  precedents 
for  future*  taxation  hv  royal  autheirity  to  any  amount ;  the  same  an- 
thority  had  alsei  Ihh'ii  successfully  employeel  in  the  raising  of  troops; 
and  notwithstaneling  the  disgraceful  re'sult  of  the  last  canqxiigu,  and 
the  present  CMinph'te  exhaustion  eif  the  exche*quer,  he  fondly  imagined 
that  the  re'seairce'S  of  pre'nig;itive  woulel  still  pnive  ade'quate  to  the 
emergencie's  e»f  his  situation.  But  this  Siuiguine  view  was  not  shared 
by  a  single  individual  in  his  council.  They  all  lietter  knew  the  state 
of  utter  fi'ehleness  and  decay  into  which  every  department  of  the  ad- 
ministnititin  had  f.dlen,  and  took  a  truer  measure  of  the  profound  and 
widely  spn'uding  discontents.  —  and  all,  whether  their  interests  or 
inclinations  might  prompt  them  to  desire  or  to  deprecate  the  assembling 
of  a  parliament,  omeurred  in  regarding  it  as  an  event  which  could 
neither  be  avoided  nor  longer  defrrred.  We  even  learn  from  the 
diary  of  Laud,  that  Hamilton,  StrafTord,  and  himself  became  the  flrst 
mo\*ers  of  this  measure  in  the  council.  The  king,  still  difiid<*nt  ami 
averse,  put  the  question  U»  all  the  members  present,  whether,  in  the 
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event  of  the  commons  proving  “  |K*€vi»h/*  they  wouUl  bind  theiuhelves 
to  assist  him  in  the  “  extraordinary  ways**  which  would  then  be  nc- 
cessiiry  for  his  service  ?  and  having  obtainetl  from  them  an  unaniumua 
resolution  to  that  effect^  he  gave  to  the  measure  a  tardy,  hesitating, 
and  ill-omened  assent.* 

*  The  news  of  a  parliament  was  received  with  trans|)ort8  of  ioy  by 
the  English  people,  who  regarded  it  as  the  certain  prelude  to  the  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  free  constitution  of  the 
ciuintry.  Prudence  might  now  have  dictated  to  the  king  the  conci¬ 
liatory  ]>o1icy  of  some  relaxation  of  habitual  oppressions,  souie  demon¬ 
strations,  however  faint,  of  a  pur|M»se  to  govern  in  future  according  to 
law  ;  but  this  his  pride  forluide.  **  That  it  might  ap|K‘ar,*'  says  lord 
I'larendtm,  **  that  the  court  was  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  wiiat  the 
parliament  would  or  could  do,  and  that  it  was  convcne<i  by  his  ma- 
jestv’s  grace  and  inclination,  not  by  any  motive  of  necessity,  it  pro- 
ctvded  in  all  respects  in  the  same  uii|M»pular  ways  it  hud  done  ;  siiip- 
nioney  was  levied  with  the  same  severity ;  and  the  same  rigor  in 
ecclesiastical  courts,  without  the  least  compliance  with  the  humour  of 
any  man.’ 

•  ••••• 

*  Parliament  opened  on  April  13th,  1(140.  It  was  a  full  assemblage. 
Impressed  wdth  the  im]>ortauce  of  the  occasion,  the  memlaTs  had 
discarded  their  old  custom  of  tritliiig  away  a  full  fortnight  U‘f<M*e  .they 
assembled  in  earnest  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  scarcely  a  man 
was  absent  from  his  post.  It  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  the  clioice 
of  the  j>eople  had  fallen  on  the  men  of  greatest  consideration  in  the 
countr}'  for  wisdom  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  property,  the  mere  court 
candidates  having  been  in  general  rejected ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation  were  hxed  on  their  proceedings  with  joy  and  trust. 

*  Charles,  anxious  and  embarrassed,  afU‘r  briefly  remarking  that 
there  never  was  a  king  who  had  a  iiiore  great  and  weighty  cause  to  call 
his  pco]de  together  than  himself,  and  alluding  to  a  letter  signed  by 
seven  Scottish  {leers  requesting  assistance  from  the  king  of  Franct*, 
whicli  he  had  intercepted  on  its  way,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had 
committed  the  earl  of  Loudon  to  the  Tower,  referred  the  house  for 
further  }mrticuiars  to  the  lord  keeper.  Finch. 

'  The  spei'ch  of  this  minister  o|>ened  with  a  manifesto  against  the 
rebellious  Scots  ;  the  king,  he  then  said,  hud  not  convokecl  his  par¬ 
liament  to  ask  their  counsels  in  this  matter,  nor  were  they  to  iiiterpos4‘ 
their  mediation,  which  would  be  unacceptable  ;  he  had  assembled  them 
in  order  that  they  might  grant  him  the  supplies  of  which  he  stood  in 
urgent  need.  With  respect  to  tonnage  and  |Miundii^e,  he  disclaimed  for 
his  master  the  {lower  to  take  it  without  consent  of  parliament,  other¬ 
wise  than  provisionally,  and  desired  that  a  bill  might  be  passed,  grunt¬ 
ing  it  to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  8hip-money,  he  said, 
it  had  not  been  his  majesty’s  intention  this  year  to  levy,  as  be  bad  no 
purpose  of  making  it  a  source  of  revenue,  and  had  on  no  occMion 
diverte<l  it  from  its  proper  object ;  the  state  of  Scotland,  however,  had 
compelled  him  to  continue  it  for  another  year.  In  conclusion,  be 
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tendered  the  royal  promise,  that  after  the  supplies  should  lie  voted, 
such  time  should  lie  allowed  to  the  commons  fur  the  discussion  of  tnr 
matters  of  complaint,  as  the  season  and  the  state  of  affairs  would  permit. 

*  On  the  whole,  although  the  tone  assumed  by  the  king  was  in  some 
degree  lowered,  his  requisitions  were  essentially  the  same  which  he 
had  made  to  former  pirliameiits, — namely,  that  supply  should  hare 
the  precetlence  of  all  other  busimnis,  and  that  his  royal  word  should  be 
connded  in  for  the  subsequent  discussion  and  redrinu  of  grievances. 
But  this  w*as  a  pledge  which  the  king's  o])en  and  habitual  violation  of 
every  provision  for  the  security  of  the  subject,  sanctioned  by  the  jieti- 
tion  ot  right,  had  long  since  deprived  of  all  its  value  ;  and  nothing  re« 
inained  to  the  representatives  of  an  oppressed  and  indignant  (KHiple, 
but  to  imitate  the  resolute  conduct  of  their  predecessors. 

‘  CnmmitU'es  were  formed,  for  religion,  for  privileges  of  parliament, 
courts  of  justice,  and  grievances  in  general  ;  and  a  solemn  fast  was 
proclaimed.  Immediately  after,  petitions  from  several  counties,  pre¬ 
sented  bv  their  rt'spective  members,  complaining  of  ship-mouey,  pro¬ 
jects  anJ  mono|K)lies,  the  star-chamlier  and  high-ctHU mission  courts, 
and  other  oppri'ssions,  gave  occasion  to  an  animated  debate  on  the  state 
of  the  nation.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  50 — 51). 

The  parliament  hatl  sat  only  about  a  week,  when,  fimling  it 
indisposed  to  coin])ly  with  his  enormous  demands,  the  king 
hastily  dissolved  it,  and  once  more  had  recourse  to  violent  mea¬ 
sures,  although  the  Scotch  were  in  arms  and  preparing  to  cross 
the  border.  To  levy  further  supplies  upon  the  country  by 
arbitrary  ctnirses,  was,  however,  found  impracticable;  and  even 
Laud  b^an  to  recommend  conciliatory  measures.  The  treaty  of 
llipon  lK*tween  the  Scotch  and  English  commissioners,  by  con¬ 
verting  the  invaders  into  allies  of  the  ]>opular  party,  changed  the 
whole  as]>ect  of  affairs.  The  terms  of  a  definitive  arrangement 
were  referred  hy  common  consent  to  a  new  parliament ;  and  the 
Scotch  commissioners  were  invited  to  resume  their  negotiations  in 
I.ondon.  On  the  .‘hi  of  Nov.  164(),  the  ever  memorable  Long 
Parliament  was  convened;  a  House  which  Charles  found  himself 
alike  unahle  to  conciliate  or  to  intimidate.  It  ‘  commenced  its 
career  of  retributive  justice  with  a  vigor  and  celerity  sur- 

*  prising  to  all,  and  absolutely  astounding  to  those  who  found 

*  themselves  cx|K)sed  to  its  animadversion.'  ‘  The  beginning  of 
‘  this  parliament,'  May  observes,  ‘  seemed  a  little  doomsday.’ 
One  of  its  first  acts  was,  to  impeach  the  two  arch-criminals, 
Strafford  and  Laud ;  and  during  the  first  session,  the  following 
important  acts  passed  the  (’ommoiis  in  succession. 

*  One  for  granting  tonnage  and  ptiundage  to  the  king,  prefaced  bv  a 
declaration,  that  such  dues  could  only  lie  levied  by  consent  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  c<»ncliiding  with  a  denunciation  of  the  jienalties  of  a  pre- 
munire  against  all  such  an  should  either  \^\y  or  receive  these  dues 
without  its  sanction. 
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‘  A  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  court  of  star-chanilkT ;  anil  for 
taking  away  all  similar  jurisdiction  from  the  president  and  council  of 
the  ^^’elsh  marchi»8,  the  pn*sident  and  council  of  the  North,  and  the 
courts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  county  imlatine  of  Chester  ; 
u1m»,  for  giving  s|R*edv  redress  by  habeas  corpus  to  all  persons  committed 
to  prison  by  any  of  tlicse  courts,  or  by  warrant  of  the  council-board  or 
uny  of  the  privy-councillors. 

‘  A  bill  for  repeal  of  the  high-commission,  and  for  taking  away  for 
ever  from  all  arclibisliops,  bishops,  and  other  commissioners  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  all  })ower  to  tine,  imprison,  or  indict  any  kind  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  ujH)n  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects — Thus  ^vas  left  to  the  church, 
acvordiiig  to  the  expression  of  bisliop  Williams  on  another  occasion, 

nothing  but  its  old  rusty  sword  of  excommunication.** 

‘  A  bill  for  declaring  unlawful  and  void  all  the  procecilings  re8|K*ct- 
ing  ship-money. 

‘  A  bill  for  the  certainty  of  ftirests,  restraining  them  to  their  known 
limits  in  the  time  of  king  James,  and  annulling  all  subsequent  pro- 
ceiHlings  iigainst  any  |>ersons  as  for  encroachments  or  trea|)asse8  bt*yond 
tliosi*  limits. 

'  A  bill  to  prevent  vexatious  proceedings  with  respect  to  knight¬ 
hood. 

*  A  bill  for  disenabling  all  ])crsons  in  holy  orders  from  exercising  uny 
teDijHiral  authority  or  jurisdiction, — by  which  they  were  excluded  from 
the  j)rivy  council  and  from  the  commission  of  the  |)eace. 

*  To  these  and  other  acts  the  king  gave  his  assent  in  the  month  of 
July;  the  last  mentioned  being  the  only  one  which  had  encountered 
any  considerable  opjMMition  in  the  house  of  commons.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  123,  21. 

Here  wc  must  stop.  The  subsequent  events  require  to  be 
denied  with  more  seriously  than  in  a  cursory  notice;  and  Miss 
Aikin  has  obviously  felt  the  dirticulties  of  her  task  increase^ 
as  she  entered  upon  this  stormy  jK'riod.  The  sequel  is  the 
least  satisfactory  ]K)rtion  of  her  ]K‘rformance ;  and  ilic  work  shuts 
up  hastily,  without  even  an  attempt  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
character  of  Charles,  or  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  ‘  whether 
‘  moral  or  ])olitical,’  res})ecting  his  fate.  In  ])lacc  of  any  further 
observations  of  our  own,  wc  shall  transcribe  from  the  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  the  following  sensible  and  temperate 
reflections. 


It  is  the  general  character  of  revolutions,  to  begin  well.  *rhc  danger 
only  comes  from  the  impetus  of  the  mass  they  set  in  motion.  Power¬ 
ful  agents,  whether  in  the  physical  or  the  moral  world,  can  never  be 
Used  safely  by  the  inexperienced,  nor  in  many  ways  by  the  wisest.  Tlic 
L<uig  Parliament,  in  the  early  part  of  its  career,  did  itself  great  credit. 
Jt  contained  much  of  the  wealth  and  the  talent  of  the  kingdom,  and 


Jt  contained  much  of  the  wealth  and  the  talent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  redressed  grievances  and  corrected  abuses  w'ith  a  judgment  winthy  of 
the  commanding  station  it  held.  The  proceeding  against  Strafford 


opened  the  w’ay  for  all  the  subserpicnt  violences.  No  question  has 
f>ecn  arjrueil  with  more  vehemence  in  our  day,  than  that  of  the  justice 
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of  this  net.  Mr.  Vaughan  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  it,  and  from  the 
tone  of  the  two  leading  British  Reviews,  one  might  be  led  to  conclude 
that  the  (pu^tion  of  Reform  itself  was  not  more  momentous.  In  one 
res|>ect,  it  certainly  is  important.  If  the  conduct  of  Stratford  is  to  be 
justified  U'caust*  the  ottaiiuler  is  condemned,  it  will  lx*  as  well  to  shut 
up  the  volume  of  history  at  once.  Its  lessons  can  do  no  gmxl.  If  the 
man,  who,  fnun  being  a  violent  friend  of  popular  rights,  becomes  a 
King’s  most  arbitrary  minister,  and  professes  “thorough  and  thorough" 
to  lx*  his  motto,  in  sw(H.*ping  off  the  lilK*rtie8  of  his  country,  is  not  to 
lx  held  up  to  the  indignation  of  posterity,  or,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be 
styli*d,  as  he  is  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  m(»st  virtuous  and  suffer¬ 
ing  patriot,  then  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  for  us  to  reouirc  any  con¬ 
sistency  in  our  public  men,  or  to  pass  any  censure  whatever  ujxm 
them.  Benedict  Arnold  himself  must  lx*  called  an  angel  of  light. 
We  profess  no  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  Strafford,  although  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  condemnation  was  a  most  illc^l  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  act. 

‘  The  imiH*achment  itself  was  one  of  those  acts  of  p<dicy,  effi*ctive  in 
itst'lf,  but  which  cjin  be  8up|x>rted  only  by  llnwe  who  love  party  better  than 
we  do.  The  evidence  brought  foru’anl  at  the  time,  did  not  justify  it 
Straffonl’s  own  defence  is  too  strong  for  it  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
wiy,  that  the  Commons  were  pcrft*ctly  st'iisible  of  this  themselves. 
Then  ouiu*  the  act  of  attainder,  in  \iseU  not  justifiable,  and  much  less 
s<»,  when,  as  in  this  cast*,  carried  through  by  thri*ats  and  intimidation. 
M  e  0411  imagine  no  rule  of  more  genenil  application  than  this;  that 
all  priKsccutions  for  the  violation  of  law,  should  lx  themselves 
strictly  within  it.  Otherwise*,  the  very  pnxess  to  punish,  justifies  the 
offender.  If  such  a  rule  should  apply  in  common  cases,  how  much 
mon*  so  on  gn*at  txoisions  in  repn*Si'ntative  iKnlies.  The  moral  sense 
of  these  di*generates  much  faster  than  that  of  individuals.  Perhaps 
they  are  more*  slow  \o  fixl  ]>ower,  but,  once  felt,  they  are  quicker  to 
forg4*t  right.  ResjHuisibility  sexms  to  rest  no  where.  Inasmuch,  then, 
as  the  impeachment  and  disgrace  of  a  public  man  derive  all  their  im¬ 
portance  from  his  Ix'ing  a  warning  example  to  all  who  come  after¬ 
wards,  it  would  sei'in  rt'quisite  for  the  pnKluction  of  this  effect,  that 
the  justici*  of  the  pnKHx*tling  should  lx*  apparent. 

‘  The  |>opul;ir  leaders  felt  very  s<»on  that  they  had  over-stepped 
the  limit  of  right, — ;4nd  the  choice  to  them,  U'as,  to  sink  or  to  go  on 
still  more  Ixddly.  The  groat  object  became,  to  establish  the  authority 
of  Parliament  as  supreme ;  and  the  Government  of  England  soon 
t«s>k  the  shapt*  of  an  oligarchy,  as  intolerable  and  intolerant  as  the 
priHViling  monarchy.  It  had  not  even  the  merit  of  the  latter,  for  it 
was  not  energetic,  and  uws  constantly  agitated  by  internal  divisions. 
The  tendency  of  things  is  in  these  cases  constantly  demonstrated ; 
until  some  single  mind  starts  forth  to  assume  the  superior  station  that 
is  its  due,  and  to  restore  onler  and  success. 

*  Sucli  a  mind  was  Oliver  Cromwell’s.  The  crisis  had  arrived,  when 
it  was  lU'cessary  U*  choose  lxtwet*n  long  and  disastrous  confusion,  or 
the  supremacy  of  the  king.  This  man  saved  the  country  from 
lH»th . 
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*  c  frill  praise  him  where  wt  think  he  deserves  it.  I'minwell  was 
alwivs  a  strenuous  and  consistent  advocate  of  that  liU'rty  of  religious 
opinion,  which  the  Presbyterian  party  would  never  allow.  Ills  exer¬ 
tions  effected  a  salutary  change  in  this  respect.  Cromwell  was  in  his 
own  |>eraon  a  strictly  moral  man,  and  he  was  an  admirable  dumehtic 
character.  Even  his  enemies  confess  this,  by  the  romance  they  got  up 
about  the  ro\’alist  reproofs  of  his  daughter  Cluy|)ool.  Had  we  no  higfi 
chirgcs  to  bring  against  him,  this  would  weigh  down  much  of  couinion 
crnir.  Did  we  consider  him  as  merely  in  the  ordinary  line  of  English 
kings,  how  would  the  acknowledged  order  and  sobriety  (»f  his  iHairt 
and  army,  though  both  were  splendidly  and  ex|H*nsively  8n|)|M>rted, 
contmst  w'ith  the  venal  prostitution  and  heartless,  soulless  priinigacy  of 
his  successor  !  Lastly,  Cromwell  was  never  a  mover  of  those  extrava¬ 
gant  and  disorganizing  opinions  which  were  so  ]M»pular  in  Fnince  in  the 
last  age,  and  W'hich  lead  at  once  to  the  destruction  of  society . 

‘  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  canvr  of  Cromwell  as  l^rotector. 
Had  he  only  been  one  of  the  legitimate  line,  England’s  annals  would 
not  be  able  to  boast  of  a  more  successful,  a  more  vigorous,  and  a  more 
|iatriotic  prince.  Which  of  them  ever  did  so  much  of  his  own  free 
will,  to  give  the  country  a  frtn;  and  liberal  government  ?  Which  of 
them  more  honorablv  sustained  such  generous  spirits  as  Blake  and  Hale, 
and  others,  although  he  knew  they  were  unfriendly  to  him?  Which 
of  them,  with  a  ]>owerful  and  enthusiastic  army  at  his  command,  would 
have  voluntarily  ctdled  three  Parliaments  in  thrw  .years,  in  each  of 
which  a  majority  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  against  himsidf?  The 
lending  and  irremediable  defect  that  frustrated  all  his  exertions,  was 
the  w'ant  of  title  to  the  place  he  held.  The  English  people  would  not 
admit  his  right  to  rule  over  them.  It  was  his  perpetual  lalM>ur  to 
avoid  resting  this  right  U]K)n  his  sword,  and  he  was  ]>er|)etually  driven 
to  it.  We  are  rejoiced  that  he  was.  We  are  rejoiced  that  his  usurpa¬ 
tion  >va5  80  glaring  that  no  subsequent  age  can  mistake  it.' 

The  Reviewer  does  justice  to  the  value  and  merit  of  Mr. 
Vaughaifs  Memorials,  which  is  recommended  as  ^  a  moderate  and 
^  candid  exposition  of  a  momentous  |K‘riiHl  in  history,  made  on 
^  genuine  foundations  of  principle,  and,  though  favourable  to  one 
*  side,  not  unjust  to  any."  His  work  com])etently  supplies  a  defi¬ 
ciency  which  was  long  felt,  and  furnishes  the  bi'st  refutation  and 
exposure  of  Hume  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public.  It 
is  principally  valuable  in  those  res|>ects‘  in  wliich  Miss  Aikin's 
work  is,  from  its  nature,  defective,  or  may  be  deemed  in  execution 
a  failure.  Rut  it  would  lie  .unfair  to  institute  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  works  of  such  different  design  and  character,  and  which  in 
no  way  interfere  with  each  other,  but  throw  much  light,  from 
difterent  |>oints,  on  their  common  topic.  While  this  article  is 
passing  from  our  hands,  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  public 
prints,  that  the  Council  of  the  London  University  have  unani¬ 
mously  appointed  the  Author  of  the  Memorials  and  the  Ijife  of 
Wicliff'e  to  the  (’hair  of  History.  A  more  appropriate  or  judi¬ 
cious  seli'ction  could  not  have  been  made. 


I.  2 


(  4«rt  ) 

Art.  II.  1.  Stirrafirc  of  to  exf^lore  the  Shorcx  of  Africa^ 

Arabia f  and  Madagascar  ;  [H'rforiiKHl  in  li.  M.  Shi|w,  Ijt'voii  ami 
Uiirnicoiilu,  inulor  tlio  ilinvlioii  of  Captain  \\\  F.  \\’.  Out*n,  U.N. 

2  voIh.  llvo.  lit>n(lon,  [^Concluded  from  Page 

2.  Travels  and  Pesearehes  in  Ca  fj'raria :  ilosorihing  the  Character. 
(hiMtmis,  nntl  Moral  ('ontlition  of  the  Tril>es  inhahiting  that  Por¬ 
tion  of  S>nthorn  Afrir.x.  With  histoneal  and  topr^^phio;d 
marks,  illustnitive  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  British 
S*'ttloinenl  in  its  Borders,  the  Intnxlnetion  of  Christianity,  and 
the  Pn^ress  of  Civiliration.  IB*  Stephen  Kay,  Corresponding: 
Memln'r  of  the  S>\ith  African  Institntion.  12n\o.  pp.  xvi.  5tHI. 
(Map  and  Plates.)  Prict'  l-*«'ndon, 

1  N  resumincr  mir  notice  of  (^apt.ain  Owen's  Survey,  we  are  plnd 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  additional  information  eolloeted  by 
Mr.  Kay,  in  bis  interesting,  tbougb  not  very  original  volume, 
(wbieb  bas  ap|vared  since  our  former  article.)  ^itb  regard  to  that 
part  of  tbe  African  coast  e*>m]>rised  under  tbe  vague  denomiita- 
tion  of  ('alVraria.  In  many  old  maps,  this  name  is  extondixl  to 
an  iinmenst'  division  of  Africa,  reaching  northward  to  Abyssinia. 

*  But  tbe  part  now  oecupictl  by  the  numerous  nations  generally 
‘  designaU\l  Kailer,'  Mr.  Kay  remarks,  ‘is  much  more  limited, 

'  and  lies  alti^geiber  on  the  soutbern  side  of  tbe  l’k|uator ;  while 
‘  far  more  limitcnl  is  that  ]>ortion  of  it  which  our  most  extended 

*  ex]>lorations  at  present  embrace,  forming  a  comparatively  small 
‘  tract  iiuhxHl.'  'I'bosc  trilv's  w  itb  which  w’c  have  become  ac- 
quaintcxl,  and  to  which  Mr,  Kay's  researches  relate,  lie  along  the 
eastern  cn^ast,  fri'^m  the  Kuindary  of  Cape  Colony,  in  lat.  3o®  S., 
to  aUnit  l.it.  S. 

I'here  is  little  propriety*,  however,  in  retaining  the  word  in  our 
maps,  as  the  sivcitic  apptdlaticn  of  this  tract  of  country’,  now  that 
it  fH'oms  to  Iv  ascertained  that  tribes  of  the  same  race  and  lan- 
gtiage  are  in  p4isscssion  of  the  w  hole  region  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts,  as  far  northward  as  the  southern  frontier  of 
Aby’ssinia,  eight  degrees  north  of  the  Fkpiator ;  an  extent  ranging 
through  44>  degrees  of  latitude.  Nay,  the  Reviewer  of  Captain 
Owen's  work,  in  the  last  No.  of  the  yuarterlv,  asserts,  that  thest 
Kaifers,  ‘  or  Zoolos.'  are  the  same  nation  that  are  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Gallas,  who  have  overrun  the  finest  provinces 
of  Abyssinia  itself,  W’e  know  not  upon  what  evidence  this  as¬ 
sertion  rests.  Zoola,  or  Amazoola,  is  the  specific  designation  of  a 
vrr\*  peculiar  tribe.  C aptain  ( >wen  refers  to  the  Gallas  as  having, 

*  HK'r  the  Cnff’erK^  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  sea ' ;  owing 
to  which  trait  in  their  character,  insular  stations  are  safe  from 
their  attacks.  They  are  much  dreaded  bv  the  Arabs  of  the  coast, 
who  dare  not  venturt'  into  the  interior. 
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*  The  Gtilla/  continues  the  narrHtor,  *  ore  said  to  have  no  luHiseH, 
hut  u-aiider  through  the  woods  in  tlie  wildest  state  of  lurlJIirisiu. 
rnth'sscHl  enemies  to  every  nation  and  tribe  around  them,  they  hunt 
ami  are  hunted,  frequently  committing  indiscriminate  slaughter  u|h)h 
an  unresisting  multitude  to-day,  and  themselves  becoming  victims  to  a 
similar  treatment  on  the  morrow.  Like  their  brother  savages  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  they  consider  a  relic  fhim  the  body  of  a  slain  foe  the  most  honour- 
able  ami  distinguishing  emblem  they  can  wear  of  their  military 

pnnvesK. . They  unite  subtlety  and  want  of  faith  with  their  ferocity 

of  temper :  consequently,  the  commerce  between  them  and  the  A  rails 
is  carried  on  entirely  in  the  towns  of  the  latter.  These  they  will 
sometimes  venture  to  harass,  but  seldom  with  less  than  two  thousand 
men,  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  assagayes. 

‘  Besides  the  Galla,  there  is  another  race  of  savages  in  the  vicinity, 
termed  i>of#7«,  who  are  far  more  tractable  and  seltletl  in  their  habits ; 
and  with  these  the  Arabs  constantly  tratlic  and  keep  up  an  amicable 
understanding. 

*  The  (ialla  of  this  part  of  the  country  *  (the  bunks  of  the  Ozv, 
which  falls  into  the  northern  extremity  of  Formosa  Bay,)  'bear  the 
fuime  savage  character  as  those  near  Lamoo,  and  are  4'quully  inimical 
to  the  Arabs  ;  but  the  chief  of  Kow  contrives  to  carry  on  some  little 
tmde  in  ivory  with  them,  by  UHnins  of  an  annual  present  to  their  chief, 
ivhich  is  forfeited  by  any  act  of  hostility  or  robbiTy  committed  by  his 
sidijects  during  tiie  year.  They  have  a  great  dread  of  tire-anns,  and 
will  enter  no  house  w'herc  they  are.'  (Jtven,  V’^ol.  I.  pp.  31)2, 

I'hesc  arc  the  only  notices  that  we  liiul,  descriptive  of  this 
fonnidable  race,  and  they  are  too  vague  to  warrant  any  inference 
with  regard  to  tlieir  probable  origin  or  allinities.  '^J'he  Galla  of 
Abyssinia  are  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  negro  race  by 
their  Unv  stature^  dee)>-brown  complexion,  and  long  hair.  Malic 
Brun  styles  them  ‘  African  Tatars,’  and  describes  them  as  wor¬ 
shipping  trees,  stones,  and  the  heavenly  botlies.  The  Quarterly 
Be  viewer,  on  the  authority  of  Barrow,  describes  ‘  the  Kaflers  or 
(iallas "  as  exhibiting  ‘  manly  and  gigantU'  forms,  with  a  com¬ 
plexion  having  the  tinge  of  bronze.'  Mr.  Kay  thus  describes  the 
Southern  Kallers,  or  Kosas : — 

'  While  1  cannot  go  the  lengths  of  some,  who  have  panegyrized  the 
Karters  as  the  liiiest  race  of  men  ever  beheld,  I  muv,  without  fear  of 
conlradictioii,  state,  that  there  arc  many  remarkably  fine  and  well- 
made  men  amongst  them.  Many  of  them  are  tall,  robust,  and  very 
muscular :  their  habits  of  life  induce  a  firmness  of  carriage,  and  an 
ojien,  manly  demeanour,  which  are  altogether  free  from  that  apjiurent 
consciousness  of  fear  and  suspicion  which  generally  characterize  unci¬ 
vilized  nations.  In  stature,  they  vary  from  five  to  six  feet  ten  inches  ; 
and  a  cripple  or  deformed  person  is  seldom  seen  among  them., .....Nei¬ 
ther  the  Kalfer  nor  the  Tambookie  women,  however,  are  any  thing  so 
near  well-formed  as  the  men.  '1  hey  arc  mostly  <»f  low  stature,  very 
strong-limbed,  and  particularly  muscular  in  the  leg,—more  esjiecially 
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when  advanced  in  years.  They  have  no  traces  whatever  of  the  thick 
lip,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  trait  in  the  features  of  the  African 
negro ;  and  as  widely  do  they  differ,  both  in  ]H?rson  and  character, 
from  the  Hottentot  race,  in  w'hose  borders  they  have  so  long  Wn  re¬ 
sident.  They  arc  remarkably  goiKl-humoiired,  cheerful,  and  animated 
in  general,  excepting  when  enfi'i'bled  by  sickness  or  ago.  There  is  a 
national  sprightiiness,  activity,  and  viviicity  about  them,  which  gnmtly 
distinguisnes  them  from  the  women  of  most  nations  that  an*  Init  little 
advanct^d  in  civilization,  and  w'ho  are  generiilly  reserved  in  their  dispo- 
tion  towards  strangers. 

*  Their  apparel,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar,  consists  wholly  of  bciists*  skins,  curried  and  prepared  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  i)erfectly  soft  and  pliable.  The  inner  side 
is  then  coloured  with  a  kina  of  dark  ochre  or  charcoid.  These  leathern 
garments,  which  are  generally  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  fiM)t,  are 
merely  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  like  a  soldier’s  chmk,  and  hang 
entirely  loose,  excepting  when  the  cold  renders  it  necessary  to  wrap 
themselves  up  more  closely.  The  head  is  quite  exposed  in  the  hottest, 
as  also  ill  the  coldest  weather,  unless  sickness  oblige  them  to  cover  it. 
They  frequently,  indeed,  deprive  themselves  of  the  slight  covering 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  them,  by  shaving  the  head  altogether. 

‘  The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  the  same  rude  materials  as  that 
of  the  men :  it  only  differs  in  sha|)e.  Their  ingr/Ao,  or  upper  gannent, 
has  a  narrow  loose  Hap  appended  to  the  collar  bi'hind :  this  extends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  skirts,  and  sometimes  lower,  forming  a  sort  of  train. 
It  is  usually  ornamented  with  three  rows  of  buttons,  |uaced  in  parallel 
lines  from  tne  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mantle,  each  Wing  set  as  thickly 
as  possible.  Without  these*,  (which  all  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure,)  the  cloak  is  considered  incomplete.  Short  leathern  petticoats 
also  are  worn ;  and,  when  engaged  in  any  kind  of  labour,  such  as  gar¬ 
dening,  ^'C.,  constitute  their  only  habiliments :  the  inguho  is  then  laid 
aside,  being  too  cumWrsome.  By  many,  however,  amongst  the  higher 
classes  especiidly,  nothing  more  than  a  small  apron,  decorated  with 
various  coioureil  beads,  is  used  under  the  cloak.  This  is  but  three  or 
four  inches  broad,  and  might  seem  to  be  used  more  as  an  ornament 
than  08  a  matter  of  decorum.  Excepting  cases  of  age,  childhood,  and 
mothers  giving  suck,  it  is  accounted  exceedingh’  unbecoming  for  a 
female  to  go  aWut  with  her  breasts  uncovered.  Over  these,  thercf<»re, 
she  w’ears  the  imbeka,  which  is  also  ornamented  with  beads.  Great 
taste  is  frequently  displayed!  in  their  caps,  or  head-dresses,  which  are 
genenilly  the  most  expensive  part  of  their  costume.  They  are  made 
from  the  skin  of  a  peculiar  species  of  antelope,  indigenous  to  the  forest, 
and  called  by  the  natives,  iputi.  This  being  cut  to  the  shape  required, 
a  large  quantity  of  varie^ted  lieads  arc  8titchc*d  on  with  great  regu¬ 
larity  ;  and  as  white  and  light  blue  generally  form  the  principal  shades 
in  this  Kaffer  turlmn,  their  contrast  xvith  the  sable  countenance  of  the 
uTorer  is  far  from  being  disagreeable.  When  complete,  the  w’ei^ht  is, 
of  course,  considerable ;  and  the  shape  altogether  t(¥>  masculine  to 
accord  with  European  ideas  of  female  delicacy.  It  is  rare  indeed  to 
see  a  woman  with  anything  on  her  feet,  even  when  travelling:  she 
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almost  invariably  goes  barefoot,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

‘  The  chief  women,  even  to  the  Queen  herself,  are  not  at  all  distin* 
jjuished  by  dress  from  the  most  common  orders :  like  all  the  rest,  they 
are  wholly  destitute  of  change  either  for  days  or  8eas4>n8.  Each  carries 
her  entire  wardrobe  al)out  ner  person  daily,  and  has  no  other  bed¬ 
clothes  at  night.  Their  leathern  mantles  are  usually  renewed  once  a 
year;  and  choice  cattle  arc  then  slaughtered  for  this  purpiyse  expressly, 
itlack  cows  or  oxen  are  generally  selected,  a  decidea  preference  being 
given  to  that  colour.  The  only  visible  difference  between  the  nuwt 
exalted  and  poorest  females  of  the  land,  consists  in  the  quantity  of 
ornaments  they  possess.  Of  these,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  ear-drops 
form  the  princip^.  Some  have  as  many  as  fifty,  and  others  more  than 
three  times  that  number  of  bead-strings  around  the  neck.  On  the 
arms  are  rings  of  copper  or  inm ;  and  when  beads  were  less  plentiful  in 
the  country,  festoons  of  small  ctfprcea  shells  were  appended  to  their 
cips,  and  sometimes  worn  as  necklaces.  Suspended  from  the  neck,  or 
from  some  part  of  the  cloak,  many  carry  the  shell  of  a  small  land  tor- 
tois(^  (the  testndo  pusiUay)  containing  a  quantity  of  red  pulverised 
ochre,  together  with  a  thin  piece  of  leather,  wherewith  tnis  Kaffer 
rouge  is  occasionally  rubbed  upon  the  cheeks.  A  button,  shell,  or 
small  string  of  l)ead8,  usually  serves  as  a  succedaneum  for  ear-rings. 

*  The  robes  of  the  principal  Chieftains  are  generally  made  of  pan¬ 
thers’  skins,  which  give  them  a  warlike  and  commanding  appearance. 
These,  however,  are  frequently  thrown  aside,  or  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  subordinates,  while  tne  Chief  himself  goes  alamt  in  an  old  tattered 
garb,  which  would  induce  a  stranger  to  conclude  that  he  was  the  me¬ 
nial,  rather  than  the  monarch.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  Caffrarian  rulers 
pay  much  attention  to  appearances,  either  in  their  persons  or  habita¬ 
tions.  The  whimsical  change  of  fashions,  so  prevalent  in  most  civil¬ 
ized  countries,  is  here  altogether  unknown.  Respecting  their  orna¬ 
ments,  indeed,  they  are  somewhat  capricious.  The  kind  of  beads  that 
pleased  them  last  year,  and  for  which  they  were  then  ready  to  give  the 
very  highest  price,  is  now  in  all  probability  deemed  mere  refuse;  a 
new  description  having  licen  seen  hanging  at  the  car  or  breast  of  a 
Chief,  gives  rise  to  fresh  demands  at  the  market,  and  throws  all  the 
rest,  however  beautiful,  into  the  shade.  But  with  regard  to  their 
general  costume,  this  is  manifestly  the  same,  both  in  cut  and  kind, 
that  their  ancestors  wore  from  time  immemorial.  Its  simplicity  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  throughout  succec<ling  generations  without  the 
least  alteration.  Their  minds  appear  never  to  have  reverted  to  the 
practicability  of  improvement,  either  in  point  of  comfort  or  appear¬ 
ance.  Now,  however,  they  are  beginning  to  make  innovations  upon 
their  old  system;  and  on  every  station  may  be  seen  numbers  of  both 
sexes  clad  in  Eurojiean  apparel  of  some  description  or  other.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  liecome  attached  to,  and  have  intercourse  with,  the 
iMission  family,  they  evince  an  increasing  desire  to  assume  our  appear¬ 
ance,  and  to  dress  in  a  similar  way.  This,  of  course,  at  first,  ana  until 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  shape  and  mocle  of  putting  on  the 
ditierent  articles,  often  produces  ludicrous  sights  ;  the  good  lady  lieing 
sometimes  seen  gaily  promenading  with  the  petticoat,  or  gown  skirt, 
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HU!t|)en4iod  from  the  iieck  instimd  of  the  waist;  and  the  pentlenmn 
struttinir  aliont  in  a  check  shirt  and  a  pair  of  leathern  tn>wsers;  with* 
;iH  iinicK  eoaseqiicncii  as  a  first-rate  Knglisli  diiiulT.  ‘  f 

*  The  men’s  ornunients  arc  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  >\-omen/ 
Their  iirms,  above  the  clUuvs,  are  often  adorned  with  broad  ivory' 
rings,  cut  out  of  the  solid  part  of  an  elephant’s  tusk,  wll  polishw!.’ 
From  the  wrist  upwards,  there  are  frisiuently  as  many  as  thirty 
brucidets,  made  of  in)n  <»r  brass;  and  metal  rings  arc  also  worn  on  the 
legs,  just  atiove  the  ankles.  In  addition  to  gn^at  quantitit's  of  Nnids, 
\*anuuR  other  things  are  suspiMuleil  from  the  neck,  such  as  small  jiieees 
(kf  cetlar  wxkkI,  the  Itones  and  teeth  of  certain  animals,  These, 

hoTiTver,  are  nyranled  as  a  kind  of  charms,  rather  than  omanu’nts. 
KouimI  the  heads  of  the  Chiefs  arc  sometimes  si'en  narrow  straps, 
thickly  studdtHl  with  different  ctdoure<l  beads,  singularly  and  taste¬ 
fully  anrangi^d;  and  on  going  to  war,  the  complete  wings  of  the  blue 
craiih,  fusteiuHi  mi  each  side  of  the  head,  constitute  their  national 
plumes.  Many  di'ctmite  their  legs  with  the  hairy  extremity  of  a 
fa\*Duritc  cow’s  tail,  or  with  that  of  some  wild  lieast  that  has  fallen 
under  their  siicar  in  the  chase.  This  is  attachetl  to  the  knee,  and 
luings  down  tne  shin.  The  ears  of  all,  with  cimqiaratively  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  lK»n»d ;  and  amongst  some  of  the  trilies  this  pnictice  is  carried 
to  an  extranigant  extent,  distending  the  lobes  to  the  very  uttermost, 
and  leaving  Indt's  <tf  enormous  siae.’ 

‘  The  mndlh  t>f  the  Amakosir  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  this  part' 
of  Africu,  consists  not  in  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones: 
to  them  these  things,  so  wigerly  nursueil  bv  the  civilistnl  nations  of  the 
t'orcli,  would  Iw  mere  dross.  Neither  do  magnificent  houst's,  nor 
splendid  furniture,  as  we  ha^v  already  obser>'etl,  constitute  <d»jeets  ^ 
glory  here.  I.»nige  henls  of  cattle  arc  account e<l  the  great (Hcf  and  most 
x  aliiahle  riehes  tlmt  man  can  ]>osst'ss  ;  and  the  increase  of  hw  sttick, 
fogether  with  the  various  means  by  which  that  increase  may  be  most 
fully  ensunHl,  is  the  suhjt'ct  of  daily  study  w  ith  every  native  from  the 
time  that  he  is  at  all  ctipiihle  of  engaging  in  the  aflairs  of  life,  to  the 
\*rrv  last  nmment  of  his  earthly  cari'er.  This,  in  short,  is  the  end  'of 
all  tiis  exertions,  and  the  gnind  object  of  all  his  arts.  His  very  heart 
and  H<ml  are  in  his  herd  ;  every  head  is  as  familiar  to  his  eye  as  the 
\-er\»  omntonanccs  of  his  children.  He  is  scarcely  ever  seen  sheilding 
tears,  excepting  when  the  Chief  lays  violent  hands  u]>on  some  part  of 
his  horne«l  family ;  this  pierci's  him  to  the  heart,  and  produces  more 
nwl  grief  than  would  be  evinced  over  the  loss  cither  of  wife  or 
child. 

‘  Hetids,  briiss-wirc,  and  gilt  buttons  rank  next  in  point  of  value, 
'llrcsi',  in  answer  the  tw  o  grand  purposes  to  which  gold  and  silriT 
are  ajiidied  in  Kuro]K',  via.,  trade  and  aggrandisement.  Tliey  consti- 
Inte  the  bullion  of  the  ci>untry,  and  the  sole  medium  of  exchange;’ 
with  the  exceptiou  of  a  spear,  which  is  occa.sionjdly  given  in  part  of 
jwTtncfit.  In  ft»rmcr  days  tlic  returns  consisted  i»f  cattle  onh  ;  hot 
smoe  tbc  doi#r  has  been  threwn  open  for  export  to  the  coJony,  ivory  and 
bidets  uUo  have  become  staple  c<»mmoditie8.  For  the  elephant tuA 
they  bad  formerly  no  other  use  than  that  of  cutting  it  np  into  rifigsfoe 
;  but,  xnwv  that  they  have  a  regular  market,  that  class  of 
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ornaments  has  in  a  great  nicasnre  ilisapixnirotl.  As  we  have  already 
n*inarked  resjiecting  their  ruling  pru|)enHity,  the  grand  end  in  every 
thing  seems  to  Ik?  the  augmentation  of  their  sttick :  hence  they  wifi 
iK'ldoni  rt'ceive  any  article,  however  vuluahle  in  tnir  estimation,  for 
their  staple  comincKlities,  that  will  not  in  some  way  or  other  enable 
them  to  make  an  accession  to  their  herd. 

‘  Sheep,  gouts,  and  horses  have  but  recently  lK?en  introduced  into 
the  cimntry ;  until  lately,  therefore,  the  jwck  ox  constitute<l  the 
only  beast  of  burden  w'ith  which  they  were  at  all  acquainted.  Now 
indeed  we  meet  with  a  small  Htick  of  goats  here  and  there,  particularly 
amongst  the  Amatembu,  w  hich  have  from  time  to  time  Ixvn  iin|M>rted 
from  the  colony.  Horses  also  are  to  be  setui  scattered  over  iheamntry, 
some  of  which  have  doubtless  been  stolen  from  the  colonists,  and  others 
left  on  the  field  as  cast-aways  in  the  different  ex|)editioii8  made  bv  the 
latter  against  the  bordering  clans.  Many  of  the  young  Chiefs  are 
liecoming  real  Bedouins  in  their  fondness  for  tht?se  animals  ;  and  some 
of  them  now'  |)os8ess  very  fine  studs,  which  they  are  annually  increas¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  much  encouraged  and  assisted  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  by  travellers  and  military  gentlemen,  who  have  pre¬ 
sented  them  w’ith  horses  of  a  superior  description.  The  princi]ml  use, 
however,  w’hich  they  make  of  those  serviceable  creatures,  is  that  of  the 
clinse,  in  which  they  are  quite  us  merciless  as  the  wildest  Arabs  w'c 
are  acquainted  w'ith.  I  was  much  amused  with  the  manner  in  w'hicli 
the  old  Chief  one  day  tauntingly  upbraided  his  sons  with  not  being 
aide  to  use  their  legs  since  they  had  got  awahashi  (horses)  to  carry 
them.  **  This,'*  said  he,  **  was  not  the  case  when  8'Lhambi  was 
young ;  w'c  then  thought  it  no  task  to  journey  on  foot,  or  to  try  the 
stren^h  of  our  limbs  in  hunting.  But  things  are  altered  now  !" 

*  Their  manner  of  life  is  truly  patriarchal,  and  their  general  diet 
extremely  simple.  This  ordinarily  consists  of  milk,  which,  like  the 
Arabs  and  Foulah  nation  of  Western  Africa,  they  invariably  use  in  a 
S4»ur  curdled  state.  It  is  called  amaaz,  and  reitdere<l  thus  thick  and 
acidulous  by  being  kept  in  leathern  sacks  or  bottles,  the  ap|H^runce  of 
which  is  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  exceed¬ 
ingly  disgusting.  Those  vessels  are  replenished  with  fresh  milk  from 
the  cow,  morning  and  evening  ;  this  is  generally  jHiured  in  an  hour  or 
two  l>eforc  they  draw  off  that  designed  for  family  use.  It  is  sometimes 
kept  in  calalxishes  (gourd  shells) ;  but  in  these  it  often  contracts  a 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  taste.  New  milk  is  seldom  used,  excepting 
in  children  ;  nor  does  it  ever  undergo  any  other  preparation  than  that 
already  mentioned.  This  forms  the  Kaffers*  standing  dish  ;  and  next 
to  this,  a  bowl  of  boiled  corn..  The  grain  most  commoidy  cultivated 
hy  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  is  a  species  of  millet,  or  guinea  corn, 
hulcHs  Jtorghunif  called  amazimha  by  the  Kaffer,  and  mabaii  by  tlie 
IkMurhuuna.  It  is  used  in  different  ways ;  but  moat  commonly  in  a 
Uiled  state.  When  thus  prepartKl,  it  is  served  up  in  small  baskets, 
out  of  W’hich  each  hel()8  himself,  making  his  hands  serve  as  a  suc- 
cedaneum  for  8|>oons.  Seasoning  of  any  kind  is  seldom  used :  except¬ 
ing  when  mixed  with  a  little  milk,  the’  bare  grain  c<institutes  the  sole 
ingredient  of  the  mess.  It  is  mniietimes  {lounded  between  two  stones 
with  the  hand,  (corn-mills  being  alu>gether  unknown  in  Caffraria,)  and 
yoi..  X. — K.s.  3  M 
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made  into  a  kind  of  ;  and  at  other  timcH  formed  into  thick 

GikcMy  which  arc  always  haked  on  the  hearth,  amidst  hot  emlwni,  after 
the  tnanner  of  the  ancients.  Indian  corn  also  is  cultivated,  hut  not  no 
extensively  ;  pumpkins  likewise,  touether  with  a  few  other  esculent 
plants.  Hut  of  the  latter  they  sehhun  lav  up  any  store  ;  conserpiently 
they  are  only  usi'ful  while  the  season  lasts:  and  this  is  in  a  jjreat 
inea.sure  the  case  with  maize  also  ;  for  while  it  continues  in  st'oson, 
ls»th  young  and  old  are  seen  parching  and  eating  it  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  A  sjKX*ies  of  sugar-cane,  called  iw//c,  is  grown  in  great  ubund- 
ance :  of  tnis  the  natives  are  rcniarkahly  fond,  on  acc<iunt  of  its  sweet 
and  succulent  quality.  A  decoction  of  it,  as  likewise  (vf  the  Indian 
corn-stalk,  is  s<imctimes  made  for  the  purjMKse  t»f  sweetening  their  mess 
of  millet.  Add  to  the  above  an  (Kxxuiional  feast  of  uniiinil  fiMKl,  and 
we  have  the  diet  complete  t*f  a  strong  and  able-luHlied  m»ople.  They 
sf'ldom  sit  down  to  more  than  one  giMMl  meal  a  day  ;  ana  that  is  in  the 
evening,  nlMiut  an  hour  hefttre  l»ed-tiine :  an  (K'casional  draught  of  milk 
is  genenilly  all  they  take  beside.  Few  indeed  are  the  w'ants  of  nature, 
whilst  the  ap{)etite  remains  unenthralled  by  the  vitiating  influence  of 
luxury.  The  spontaneous  pnaluctions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  con¬ 
stitute  their  chief  dependence,  as  it  regards  subsistence,  in  all  cases  of 
emergency. 

‘  Being  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  nature  and  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  free  from  many  of  those  disorders 
which  are  so  dreadfidly  destructive  in  other  countries.  There  is  in¬ 
dex'd  a  sort  of  metheglin  which  they  make  when  wild  honey  is  plenti- 
fid  :  of  this  they  sometimes  drink  to  excess.’ 

‘  The  most  iirominent  trait,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  Kaffer, 
is  decidedly  that  of  the  herdsman,  rather  than  the  \varri<»r ;  for,  as 
already  intimated,  he  is  never  so  happy  us  when  engaged  in  some¬ 
thing  that  is  calculated  either  to  increase  the  numlnjrs  or  impro\’e  the 
ap|)enmni‘e  of  his  Gittle.  Such  is  his  daily  attention  to  these,  that  mt 
ont  of  a  thousiind  w  ould  la*  immediately  missed.  1 1  is  |)erfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  every  little  sjx»t  on  the  hide,  turn  of  the  horns,  or  other 
»  |Hxmliarity,  after  having  seen  an  animal  once  or  twice,  is  indtxxi 
astonishing,  and  says  much  for  his  ])ow*ers  of  observation. 

*  Although  he  may  have  numerous  servants  or  vassals  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  it  is  accounted  no  disparagement  for  an  Incos  cukulu  (gnnit 
C'uptain  or  ("hief )  to  lie  seen  tending  his  own  herds.  The  numerous 
ami  fantastical  shapes  into  which  they  tw  ist  the  horns  of  many  of  their 
oxen,  give  them  a  singular  and  often  an  unnatural  appearance.  This 
is  of  counK*  done  while  the  horn  is  flexible,  and  capable  of  Ixung  bended 
any  way  without  dithculty  to  the  tijH'rator,  or  injury  to  the  beast. 
Their  expert  management  and  ]ierfect  command  of  oxen  is  such  as 
ofu*n  furnishes  demonstnitive  evidence  of  the  knowdedge  these  crea¬ 
tures  po8si*S8  of  their  respective  owmers,  whose  singular  manoeuvrest  as 
well  as  language  might  seem  to  lie  instantly  comprehended  by  them. 
One  of  their  moat  fiivourite  amusements  is  that  of  racing  young  cattle, 
which  are  smnetimes  made  to  go  at  an  astonishing  rate:  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  a  native,  on  horseback  and  at  full  gnllop,  frequently  leads  the 
ran.  The  winning  ox  is  landcil  to  the  very  skies,  and  the  praises  of 
the  inuUitude  yironuiinced  u|ion  it  in  the  imwt  v<iciferou8  manner. 
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*  The  enaction  of  cjittle-fiihjs  likewise  constitutes  a  port  of  the  men*a 
employ.  These,  however,  UMiigof  the  most  simple  description,  requiro 
no  ^reat  j>aiiis  or  lulmur.  They  si'ldom  consist  of  any  thinjt  more  than 
a  quantity  of  thorns,  placeil  st)  as  to  form  a  circular  hedge,  the  vacan* 
cies  and  o|>enings  in  which  are  carefully  filled  up  with  smaller 
branches.  These  enclosures  are  sometimes  made  with  |Mists  and 
Ismghs  closely  woven  together  as  n  kind  of  lattice- work  ;  and  when 
the  colder  swison  sets  in,  every  breach  and  interstice  is  filled  up,  lest 
the  wintry  blast  should  destroy  any  of  their  Hock.  As  they  are  nbH>- 
lately  iddiged  to  collect  and  bring  home  the  cattle  every  nigfit,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  from  wolves  and  other  lH*asts  of  prey,  every  man  is 
extremely  anxious  that  his  herd  should  lie  as  dry  and  as  warm  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  considerable  judgment  is  genendl^’  evinctHl  in  their  choice 
of  situations  for  this  pur|H»se.  With  this  view,  the  Klo)ung  sides  of 
hills,  facing  the  rising  sun,  arc  invariably  preferred  as  plact's  of  n»si. 
deuce.  Hut  there  is,  moreover,  another  reason  for  their  making  the 
uhiihlauii  as  comfortable  as  possible:  like  the  hantaiigof  the  Mandingo 
tribes  in  Western  Africa,  it  is  invariably  made  the  place  of  genend 
resort  and  concourse.* 

‘  Some  of  the  natives  are  by  no  means  the  most  contemptible  arti- 
siins.  Had  they  but  |)roper  tmils,  and  a  little  instruction  as  to  the  use 
of  tlicm,  their  ahakandi  (smiths)  would  in  all  probability  soon  cxeid. 
The  remoter  tribes  are  far  in  advance  of  the  KaHer,  as  it  regards  the 
smelting  of  iron.  Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  into  his  hamV  in  u 
malleable  state,  the  latter  is  able  tti  sha])e  it  to  his  purpose  with  great 
ingenuity.  Their  hammer,  as  well  us  anvil,  seldom  consists  of  aay- 
thing  more  than  a  common  hard  stone,  with  which,  however,  they 
manage  to  give  a  neat  finish  to  s|H*ars  of  different  forms,  metallic 
Is'ads,  and  small  chains :  bracelets  also,  liolh  of  iron  and  brass,  are  fre¬ 
quently  manufactured  by  these  self-taught  mechanics  with  considerable 
tiustc.  Much  genius  and  clever  workmanship  are  sometimes  displu^'cd 
in  the  blade  of  the  nmkimeto  (assagai)  which  constitutes  their  principal 
weapon,  offensive  and  defensive.  In  addition  to  this,  the  iJwkandi 
makiw  a  small  description  of  hatchets,  which,  although  most  ineHicient 
in  the  estimation  of  a  Kuropean,  serve  every  pur)Hisc  for  wdiich  the 
natives  want  them.  Being  intolerably  fond  of  smoking,  numlK^n 
employ  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  pi|)e8 :  but  in  thi'se 
they  seldom  display  either  taste  or  industry,  as  they  are  in  general 
priKligiously  clumsy. 

‘  The  various  wars  that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few  yean 
among  the  tribes  higher  up  the  ctsist,  and  in  the  interior,  have  been  the 
mwuis  of  throwing  amongst  the  southern  clans  numliers  of  jioor  desti¬ 
tute  exiles,  who,  from  their  being  acquainted  with  the  art  of  smeltinc 
uietallic  ori*8,  are  likely  to  prove  very  useful,  Imth  to  the  A inakosa*  lUiu 
Ainutenibu.  These  strangers  have  several  jieculiar  customs,  which 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  Kaffcr.  Like  the  Boochuaiias,  they 
use  abundance  of  snuff,  and  only  smoke  <»ccasionally ;  wliertas  the 
others  snmke  constantly,  and  seldom  or  never  take  snuff.  A  amoli 
Isiitle,  curiously  formed  of  a  kind  of  gelatinous  matter,  serve*  a»  tha 
Mibsiitute  for  b*1m»x,  and  is  usually  suspended  by  a  string,  either  from 
the  neck  or  some  iiart  of  the  inguho.  *lo  this  is  attached  a  small  ivocy 
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snooii,  with  which  they  sen'e  up  the  contents,  in  such  meAsure  as 
ulwuys  to  cmusi*  copious  streams  to  How  from  the  eyes*  This  unfiir* 
lunate  people,  beinji^  bereft  of  their  country  and  their  all,  are  glad  to 
Inrcome  herders,  vassals,  or  any  thing,  in  oruer  to  avoid  utter  starvation. 
As  servants,  they  ap{)ear  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  conhded  in  them. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  of  the  sprightliness  and  vivacity  of  the 
Kaffer  about  them :  on  the  contrary,  their  countenances  arc  in  most 
iuHtanccH  strongly  marked  with  something  of  a  jejune  and  sorrowful 

cast.-  Any,  pp.  108-111  ;  118— 117;  119— 124;  145,  140;  126 
—129;  i:i:i,  4. 

In  gome  things,  the  Kosa  KaflTers  arc  very  particular  in  their 
habits ;  in  others,  unsjieakably  disgusting.  They  will  not  cat 
swine's  flesh,  except  a  s]>ecies  of  wild  hog ;  nor  will  they  touch 
the  Hesh  of  the  elephant,  which  the  Hechuana  tribes  devour 
with  cagt*niess.  They  liavc  also  a  great  antipathy  to  fish,  jk)uI- 
tr)\  and  eggs  ;  rejecting,  in  fact,  all  meats  considered  as  unclean 
by  the  xVrabs.  Yet  they  are  in  other  resj>ects  by  no  means  nice 
or  cleanly  in  their  diet.  ‘  Plain  animal  food,  either  broiled  or 
^  Ihiiled,  without  salt,  seasoning,  or  vegetable,  is  the  greaU'st 
‘  luxury  a  Kaffer  desires.’  With  regard  to  their  morals,  Mr. 
Kay  gives  a  very  unfavourable  representation  of  these  tribes.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and 
the  deeds  of  darkness  which  it  licenses  ;  hut  other  authorities  of  the 
highest  respectability  represent  the  Southern  K afters  as  far  from 
being  characteristically  depraved  or  dissolute,  compared  with  other 
Ijcatnens,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  whose  atroci* 
ties  ought  not  to  l)c  regarded  as  a  fair  standard  or  sample  of 
national  manners.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that,  upon  such 
points,  a  Missionary  so  long  resident  among  them  should  quote 
the  superficial  remarks  of  Harrow. 

In  the  alH)ve  descri])tion,  the  reader  will  have  observed  the 
mention  of  several  traits  or  customs  in  which  these  K afters  Ix^ar 
a  resemblance  to  the  nations  of  Western  and  Northern  Africa; 
and  various  other  |K)ints  of  similarity  are  incidentally  adverted  to. 
Harrow,  on  the  strength,  chiefly,  of  their  practising  circumcision, 
and  their  ‘  Arab  countenance,'  infers  their  allinity  to  the  wander¬ 
ing  Arabs  known  by  the  name  of  Hedouins.  With  equal  reason 
might  the  Mandingocs,  Soolimas,  and  other  tribes  of  Western 
and  C'cntral  Africa,  be  supposed  to  be  of  Hedouin  origin,  among 
whom  circumcision  is  practised  alike  by  moslem  and  pagan,  and 
with  rites  and  customs  very  similar  to  those  observed  by  the 
Kosa  K afters.  To  the  Soolimas,  of  whom  Major  Laiug  gives 
so  interesting  a  description,  they  would  appear,  from  Mr.  Kay’s 
account,  to  In'ar  even  a  physical  resemblance.  The  young  women 
ot*  .Wh  nations  are  often,  we  are  told,  beautiful;  but  the  Inurd 
servitude  of  the  marriage  state  soon  destroys  their  natural  charms. 
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and  renders  them  at  an  early  af^e  dis^stinf^ly  ugly.  Doth  among 
the  Soolimas  and  the  Kosas,  building,  digginp^,  and  other  laho^ 
rioiis  occu|>ations  devolve  upon  the  females ;  while  the  preparation 
of  the  clothing — the  sewing  and  washing  among  the  Soolimas,  the 
dressing  of  the  calves’  skins  for  the  in^ulxtes  among  the  Kosas^ 
is  undertaken  by  the  men.  Mr.  Kay  uses  nearly  the  same  words 
that  Major  I.aing  employs  in  d<?8cribing  the  rude  judicial  customs 
of  the  Soolimas: — ‘  Their  palaver- house,  like  the  Roman  forum, 
‘  is  in  the  open  air ;  and  all  persons  arc  entitled  to  the  privilege 
‘  of  hearing  the  debates.*  The  same  display  characterizes  their 
forensic  exhibitions.  In  short,  Mr.  Kay,  who  repeatedly  refers 
to  Major  Lai ng’s  account  of  the  Soolimas,  would  seem,  in  Uie 
following  passage,  (whether  intentionally  or  not,)  to  have  trans¬ 
ferred  his  description  of  them  to  his  Kaffers.* 

*  In  their  public  harangues  a  man  is  seldom  interrupted,  although 
his  speech  lie  continued  for  hours  tiigether ;  but  during  this  time  his 
antagonist  is  all  attention :  when  he  rises  to  reply,  every  argument 
that  hiis  licen  adduceil  is  taken  up  in  the  exact  order  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  and  w'ith  as  much  precision  as  if  answered  at  the  very 
moment.  Memory  is  their  only  mtte-lMMik ;  and  although  apparently 
put  on  many  occlusions  to  the  severest  tt^t,  they  schhau  set‘m  to  laboiir 
under  any  material  dithculty  in  bringing  up  all  the  detuls  <if  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  astonishing  |K)wers  of  recollection.  TIuur  language  ou 
those  occasions  is  generally  strong  and  nervous,  and  their  manner  ex¬ 
ceedingly  manly  and  dignitiod.  Kveii  the  children,  when  about  to 
reply  to  the  must  simple  questions,  step  forw'urd,  throw  laick  the  head, 
and  extend  the  arm  ;  and  give  to  their  words  a  full,  slow,  and  clear 
emincintion. 

‘  “  The  decisions  of  these  Caffrarian  judges,**  says  a  correspondent  in 


•  The  following  is  the  corresponding  passage  in  Major  Laing  : — *  In 
‘  the  palavers  of  the  Soolimas,  an  orator  may  harangue  an  assembly 
‘  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  w’ithout  the  smallest  (ipposition  from  those 
‘  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  ;  and  his  antagonist  W'ill,  from  mc- 
‘  inory,  reply  to  every  part  of  his  siKH^ch,  the  next  dav,  as  regularly  as 
‘  if  he  had  kept  notes.*  Again,  Mr.  Kny  says :  ‘  The  KalTer  chiefs 
‘  are  in  all  cases  both  legislators  and  judges;  whilst  “  the  old  inen** 
‘  and  favourite  courtiers  form  a  kind  of  jury  and  council  too.*  Ma¬ 
jor  Laing  says :  ‘  The  ciders  arc  always  consulted  bv  the  king  on 
‘  matters  of  moment,  and  arc  addresswl  by  him  as  fathci^*  Once 
more:  ‘The  infidelity  of  the  Sooliina  women,’  says  the  Major,  ‘  is  a 

'  never  failing  source  of  litigation  here . as  1  could  nerccivc  frofti 

*  the  numerous  palavers  brought  before  the  king.*  ‘  This,*  Mr. 
Kay,  after  citing  the  passage,  ‘  is  precisely  the  case  in  every  ^rt ’iVf 
‘  Kafferland :  quarrels  and  prosecutions  are  continually  ‘a|trltigiiijg 
‘  from  this  very  same  source.*  ’  mip/i  , 
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one  of  the  ci»loniul  now8|wi|>crs,  “  are  generally  foundetl  on  precedents 
which  are  treasuriHi  up  in  the  memories  of  the  old,  and  eujrerly  learned 
and  ciirefully  recollected  by  the  youii^.  The  following  singular  case, 
which  is  84iid  to  have  occurreil  8(»me  years  ago,  will  |K‘rhaps  give  the 
rea4ler  H<inje  idea  of  the  state  i»f  Karfer  law.  A  calf  in  its  way  to  the 
world,  or,  in  other  words,  when  but  half  delivered,  was  killed  by  a 
dog.  The  case  was  brought  lK*fore  the  king,  and  a  defence  was  set  up 
<»n  the  ground  that  the  animal  destroyeil  never  belonged  to  the  plaintitf, 
and  c<iiild  no  more  be  considered  as  a  part  of  his  herd,  than  a  calf  to 
l)c  lM»rn  twelve  years  hence*.  Neither  the  ^udge  nor  any  of  his  elders 
could  recollect  a  case  in  |H>int ;  and  hesitating  to  establish  a  precedent 
even  in  st)  simjile  an  affair,  he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  other 
l'hi(‘fs  fiir  advice  U|H)n  the  subject.  Kach  of  them  called  together  the 
old  men  of  their  respective  trilies,  and  demanded  their  opinion  ;  and 
all  K4*nt  back  a  reply  stating  that  a  similar  case  had  never,  to  their 
knowledge,  btvn  tiiscussed  before.  The  king  then  ordered  the  matter 
to  lie  over  until  his  doubts  should  lie  removed  ;  and  with  this  resolu¬ 
tion  biith  parties  arc  jierfectly  satisfied.*'*  pp.  154,  5. 

To  these  coincidences  may  be  added,  that,  among  both  nations, 
marriage  is  a  commercial  bargain,  the  bride  being  ])iircbasi*d  of 
her  parents  ;  and  the  rites  of  sepulture  (a  privilege*  not  extended, 
however,  to  the  common  folk)  arc  strikingly  similar. 

‘  As  amongst  the  Siiolimas,  so  also  here,  the  grave  of  a  ( -hief  is  held 
s;icri'd.  Uy  the  trilics  in  the  interit)r,  it  is  usually  dug  right  under  the 
fold-lunlge,  which  is  generally  made  of  thorns  or  brunches  of  the  aca« 
cia  giratfip.  These  are  of  coursi*  easily  reiimved  ;  and  the  breach 
licing  repaired  again,  the  fold  is  us4*d  as  formerly.  But  by  the  Ama- 
kosn*  and  Amatembu,  \'C.,  a  distinct  enclosure  is  not  uiifrequently 
made  for  the  purpose ;  and  after  the  place  of  sepulture  has  lieen  co¬ 
vered  up,  two  or  three  p4*rsons  who  have  been  employed  as  sextons,  arc 
then  appointed  to  keep  and  see  that  it  is  not  disturlicd  cither  by  man 
or  beast.  A  certain  number  of  cattle  are  now  placed  umm  it ;  to  the 
benefit  of  which  these  men  are  exclusively  entitled.  The  milk  and 
the  incrc;iS4*  are  s;iid  to  lie  at  their  disposid  ;  but  the  original  stock  they 
are  not  allow%‘d  to  touch,  the  animals  of  which  it  consists  being 
hereby  destined  to  live  as  long  as  nature  and  cireumstances  may  per¬ 
mit  ;  after  which  their  earcasi's  must  l>e  burnt  and  entir«*ly  consunu*d. 
'I'lie  task  of  these  ki*i*pers  in  some  instances  continues  for  years  ;  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  which  jH*riod  they  are  regarded  by  their  neighbours 
and  friends  as  dwellers  among  the  tombs.**  In  course  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  relieved  ;  upon  which  the  sjmt  is  dcs4*rti*d,  and  the  en¬ 
closure  falls  to  the  ground.  Nevertheless  the  place  is  marked  and  well 
know  n  throughout  the  trilx*,  and  no  one  dares  to  commit  any  tresptuss 
ujHUi  it  whatever.  Several  <tld  gr.ives  have  liecn  |Hniited  out  to  me  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  I  could  n(»t 
lK*lp  remarking  that  the  very  brambb*s  and  bush  which  have  arisen 
upim  them  remain  perfectly  undisturbetl,  while  even  the  grass  itself  is 
nt»t  MilR'rtHl  to  lie  burnt  4»r  destn>yi'il,  altluaigli  forty  or  fifty  yt*:irs,  at 
Icakt,  inubt  have  elajised  since  those  Caffruriaii  rulerb  were  consigned 
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to  their  dusty  Wds.  The  uiir-like  Chief  (lachubi,  at  hat  been  iilrendy 
notictHl»  was  slain  by  a  party  of  the  Amatcinbu,  a^inat  whom  he  hail 
pnarecded  with  hostile  and  predatt»ry  intentions ;  but  aitbough  hit 
death  took  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home,  and  his  bady 
in  all  probability  was  devoured  in  the  held,  his  mantle,  ornaineiitt,  nnU 
remaining  sjxjars  were  all  gathered  up  and  carefully  buried,  and  the 
place  is  called  **  (Jachabi’s  grave'’  to  this  day.'  pp.  105,  (5. 

Connected  with  their  funeral  rites  arc  some  usages  still  more 
rcmarkahle,  from  their  being  evidently  the  traditional  relief  of 
an  ancient  civilization. 

<  When  death  has  occurre<l  in  a  village,  all  its  inhabitants  fast,  ab¬ 
staining  even  from  a  draught  of  milk  the  whole  of  that  day,  aud 
S4imetimes  longer.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife,  is  reqiiiriHl  by  custom 
to  fast  for  several  days,  and  to  withdraw  himself  from  society  fur  the 
space  of  two  or  three  weeks  ;  during  which  lie  wanders  about  in  some 
solitary  and  desert  sjxit,  without  either  comfort  or  companions.  11c 
not  only  keeps  at  a  distance  from  the  dwellings  of  men,  but  casts 
away  his  only  garment,  which  is  henceforth  accounted  unclean.  Ilis 
daily  subsistence  is  derived  entirely  from  a  precarious  supply  of  nmis 
or  wild  fruits,  &c. 

‘  The  widow's  lot  is  harder  still.  On  the  dtnitb  of  her  husband, 
she  in  like  manner  retires  to  the  forest  or  the.  wilderness,  where  she  is 
obliged  to  remain  for  a  much  longer  period  than  custom  requires  of  the 
mau.  Her  means  of  sulisistencc  are  equally  precarious  ;  a  little  water 
from  the  brook,  and  a  few  bullious  or  gramineous  roots,  generally  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  of  her  supply  of  food.  No  one  ft^els  any  coucerii 
about  her,  nor  is  any  inquiry  made  os  to  whether  the  |KK)r  creature  lie 
living  or  dead.  If  she  return,  well ;  if  not,  her  absence  is  treated  as 
a  matter  of'  the  utmost  indifference.  After  ^vande^llg  almut  in  soli-, 
tude  for  two  or  three  days,  she  throw's  away  her  up|)er  garment,  which, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  henceforth  deemed  impure.  Khe  is  now  of 
course  entirely  exposed,  without  covering  by  day,  or  shelter  at  night. 
Having  spent  n  few  days  more  in  this  state,  she  cuts  and  lan^rates  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  her  Ixuly  with  sharp  stones,  until  the  lihNsl  dows  in 
streams.  The  numerous  scars  left  by  w'ounds  made  on  those  (»ccasioiis 
have  in  several  instances  been  repeatedly  shown  to  me.  The  hut  in 
which  she  dwelt  with  her  deceased  husband  is  then  burnt  ;  c^mse- 
quently,  she  is  obliged  to  erect  a  new  habitation,  or  lie  de[/eudeiit  n)M>ii 
her  friends  for  accomnuHlation.  When  the  days  of  her  oiourBitig  arc 
over,  and  the  subsequent  new  moon  mukt^s  its  ap)>earance,  a  iiUBiber 
of  COW'S  or  oxen,  (if  the  husband  had  any,)  projiortioned  to  the  uiiDi- 
lier  of  wives  that  he  had,  are  slaughtered,  aud  new  garments  niaile  for 
each,  from  the  hides  of  them.  And  this  iippinws  t4»  be  the  only  |)or- 
tion  of  his  property  that  is  awarded  to  them  by  law.  Henci»forwHrd, 
unless  a  female  of  some  rank,  she  hath  no  protector,  she  siiiks  uudvr 
aa  intolerable  burthen  of  drudgery,  and  is  constantly  constrained  to  be 
the  servant  of  sin.  How  great  and  manifold  are  the  horrors  of  Piigan- 
ism  !  And  bow  great  the  contrast  between  its  principles,  and  thins*  ;nf 
Christianity  !  This,  by  its  benign  iuflueucc,  aineliorates  the  cuuditioii 
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of  the  destitute,*  find  pives  special  commands  conoeminp  the  defence, 
less,  **  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ;  **  hut  that  systematienlly  dettravK 
thiun  on  the  funeral  pile,  or  loaves  them  to  perisli  iii  want  auii  wretdi- 
4‘diieM. 

*  When  8'Lhamhi  diinl,  the  people  of  his  triln',  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  great  and  small,  shaviHl  their  himds  ;  which  is  said  to  W  a  gene¬ 
ral  practice  at  the  dtnith  of  a  great  Chief.  The  inlmbitants  of  his 
hamlet,  together  with  those  of  the  adjoining  ones,  appear  to  have 
fasted  on  that  (tcaision  until  the  third  day  ;  men,  women,  and  childn'ii 
then  prociHHletl  in  due  form  to  the  river  for  the  pnr|HVse  of  puriticatiiin, 
after  which  ct'renumy  all  were  alloweil  to  indulge  in  their  favourite  re- 
jMist.  1 1  is  wives,  (ten,)  like  tlnwe  of  the  most  common  subject,  wen* 
imiiuHliately  obligi'd  to  conform  to  the  genenil  custom.  Their  gar¬ 
ments  and  caps,  i^-c.,  wen*  all  burned,  their  lieads  and  other  ornaments 
given  amiy,  ami  they  themselves  necessitati'il  to  n'pair  to  the  wildt'r- 
ness  in  a  state  of  comparative  naketluess.*  pp.  11)11—5201. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  their  notions  of  defilement  from 
touching  the  dead,  from  child-birth,  from  lcpn>sy,  and  other 
causes  of  ritual  uncleanness  among  the  Hebrews.  Their  practice 
of  cutting  and  tearing  themselves,  and  of  shaving  or  ‘  making 
‘  lialdness  upon  their  neads,'  in  token  of  grief  and  lamentation, 
an*  also  heathenish  customs  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from 
numerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  'That  these  coinci- 
deiu'es  indicate  anv  aflinitv  l>etwoen  either  the  Aralw,  the  Jews, 
or  the  Soolimas,  and  these  Kaffers,  we  will  not  affirm  ;  for  cus¬ 
toms  strikinglv  similar  are  found  common  to  nations  widely  differ¬ 
ing  in  their  pfiysiological  character,  'fhe  Soolimas  arc  Kaffrrs 
in  rt'ligion,  some  of  their  chiefs  and  elders  only  having  embraced 
Mohammedism.  In  |>erson.  Major  Laing  describes  them  as 
‘  short  and  muscular.'  Their  native  weapons  arc  the  sling  and 
the  Ih>w,  and  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  effective  use  of 
the  musket.  Like  the  Kafters,  they  arc  acquainted  with  the 
nuHlicinal  virtues  of  several  plants,  and  practise  eup])ing.  lle- 
sjiei'ling  their  language,  wc  have  no  prt*cisc  information.  It 
would  seem  to  he  either  a  dialect  of  the  Mandingo,  or  that  spoken 
by  the  alioriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Jallonka  country*.  I'he 
word  Solimana  signifies,  in  Mandingo,  a  cla.ss  or  society.  Yet 
fn>m  the  Mandingoes,  as  well  as  from  the  Foulahs,  w  ith  whom 
they  were  formerly  in  close  alliance,  the  Soolimas  arc  distin- 
gtiished  by  very  marked  differences.  We  arc  not  a  little  disap- 
|>4>inteil  at  finding  no  new  light  thrown  by  Mr.  Kay  upon  the 
very  singular  dialect  of  the  Southern  Kaffers,  notwithstanding 
his  long  residence  in  their  country.  The  whole  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  their  language,  is  taken  from  Thompson  and  Bar- 
row.  Surely  Mr.  K.  might  at  least  have  collt*cted  materials  for 
a  vocabulary .  He  does  not  even  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  remark- 
*  able  ^XYuliarity  in  the  language  mentioned  by  Mr.  I'bompaon ; 
that  the  plural  of  many  nouns  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  |>artick 
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Amor  Ama;  as  Kom,  Amako^a ;  Tpmba^  Ama$^mka{  Umlio  (a 
Hottentot),  Ammul^Oy  the  Hottentots,* 

Our  knowledge  of  the  AfVican  dialects  is  at  preacnt  so  impar* 
feet,  that  we  are  unable  to  sav  whether  this  prefix  is  found  in  any 
other  language.  It  may  deserve  mention,  however,  that  the 
Arabic  MS.  account  of  the  kingdom  of  'Fakroor,  of  which  Cap* 
tain  Clapperton  obtained  a  translation,  refers  to  a  tribe  of  the 
Tiwarek,  called  Amakeetan,  According  to  this  account,  in 
which  some  historical  facts  are  evidently  blended  with  anachron¬ 
isms  and  errors,  a  division  of  Barbars  (shepherds  and  herdsmen) 
emigrated  from  Yemen,  or  Southern  Arabia,  long  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  had  their  first  settlement  in  *  the  country  between 

*  Zan^‘  and  Abyssinia,'  whence  they  are  stated  to  have  spread  west¬ 
ward  into  Kanoom,  and  to  have  *  settled  there,  as  strangers,  un- 

*  der  the  government  of  the  Tawarek,  who  were  a  tribe  related 
^  to  them,  and  called  Atnakeeian,^  But  they  soon  rebelled  against 
them,  and  usurped  the  country,  and  extended  their  dominions 
greatly,  till  at  length  their  government  became  weakened,  and 
their  power  destroyed.  Mr.  Barrow  affirms,  that  to  the  Ethi¬ 
opians  or  Abyssinians,  the  Kaflers  bear  a  strong  resemblance. 
But,  under  the  names  of  Ethiopian  and  Abyssinian,  many  very 
distinct  and  different  races  are  confounded.  That  to  some  of 
these  the  Kosas  are  allied,  is  highly  probable ;  possibly,  to  the 
Amharic  family.  To  the  Tuariclc,  or  Berber  tribes  or  the  De¬ 
sert,  they  can  bear  no  affinity ;  their  language  being  of  Quite  a 
different  structure  and  sound,  and,  like  the  Fellatah,  (styled  by 
Balbi  the  Italian  of  Africa,)  abounding  in  liquids.  Mr.  Kay 
has  given  (at  p.  277)  *  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  into 
Kaffer;  which  varies,  however,  very  materially  from  that  ftir- 
nished  by  Mr.  Brownlee,  and  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son's  Travels  ;  so.  much  so  as  to  shew  the  great  difficulty  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  precise  forms  an  unwritten  jargon.  Zfdo,  Father,  as 
given  by  lilr.  Brownlee,  is  written  by  Mr.  Kay,  Ubuwo^  which 
comes  near  to  the  Houssa  word,  Vbana.  In  the  second  and 
third  petitions,  the  two  versions  have  scarcely  a  word  in  common, 
except or  igamuy  name ;  which  may  be  su6}>ected  of  being 
a  coined  word.  Sip€^  utofiktiy  .bread,  and  a  few  other  simple 
terms  not  easily  misti^en,  occur  in  both.  The  choice  of  the 
Lord^s  Prayer,  however,  as  a  specimen  of  a  barbarous  langua^i 
is  injudicious,  since  many  of  the  words  convey  abstract  ideas  for 
which  no  such  language  can  furnish  equivalent  expressions,  till  it 


•  In  an  extract  already  cited,  Mr.  Kay  says,  that  iniliei  ia  caUed 
arntnimha  by  the  Kosas,  and,  by  the  Bechuaiiiw,  Both  these 

are  plnral  nouns.  Abqfutidis,  teachers ;  abafaxi,  women  ; 
smitns  ;  seem  to  be  plurals  formed  on  a  similar  principle,  Ui  uuleed, 
the  prefix*  be  not  the  same. 
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has  undergone  some  cultivation.  Moreover,  a  different  choiec  of 
terms,  and  a  different  orthography,  as  in  the  two  specimens  in 
question,  may  give  to  the  same  dialect  an  appearance  as  dissimilar 
as  that  of  two  distinct  languages.  It  is  only  by  examining  the 
laws  which  g»)vern  the  inflexions,  combinations,  and  collocation 
of  wonls,  that  we  can  discover  satisfactorily,  to  what  philological 
family  a  language  primarily  belongs.  Like  the  Cninesc,  the 
Kaffer  has  no  sound  answering  to  U,  for  which  L  is  subsUtuted, 
as  Kalumna  for  Krumna.  Harrow  affirms,  that  it  has  neither 
nasals  nor  gutturals ;  but  it  seems  to  have  borrowed  one  of  the 
clucking  sounds  of  the  Hottentot,  represented,  in  the  orthography 
adoptea  by  the  Missionaries,  by  the  letter  X.  Another  remark¬ 
able  peculiarity  in  the  language,  termetl  by  the  Missionaries,  ‘  the 
‘  eupnonic  or  alliteral  conconl,'  by  which  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
govemcil  words  undergo  ]H‘rmutation  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
governing  word,  seems  to  l>c  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  mu¬ 
tations  of  consonants,  in  construction,  which  take  place  in  the 
Celtic  dialects  as  well  as  in  Sanscrit.  Thus,  a  verb  receives  a 
prefix  corres]Hmding  to  the  initial  letter  of  its  nominative ;  as 
indado  ihamha^  the  man  goes ;  untana  unhamha^  the  child 
goes  ;  inkoho  ihamha^  the  ox  goes  ;  sriukidn}  xuihandta^  the  oxen 
gt>.  In  like  manner,  pronouns  seem  to  undergo  a  mutation,  as 
tre/w.  Our  Father ;  xona  xetu^  our  sins ;  aimka  our 
bread.  The  reverse  of  this  takes  place  in  Welsh,  where,  the 
pronoun  or  pre|X)sition  remaining  unchanged,  the  initial  syllabic 
of  the  noun  undergoes  mutation.*  In  Sanscrit,  euphony  go¬ 
verns  the  changes  of  initial  letters  and  terminations ;  whereas,  in 
the  African  dialects,  the  governing  principle  is  alliteration,  which 
is  the  euphony  of  all  Wlmrous  nations.  Still,  it  is  curious  to 
find  in  languages  of  so  different  a  character,  principles  so  closely 
analogous. 

Although  Mr.  Kay  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
either  the  lanpiages  of  Southern  Africa,  or  the  characteristic 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Kaffers,  his  work  will  be  interesting 
to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  designed,  as  containing  a 
minute  account  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Missions  in  Caffraria,  interspersed  witn  much  amusing 
illu.straUon  and  anecdote.  Those  IVlissions  stretch  through  the 
entire  extent  of  Amako.sina,  or  the  countr}’  of  the  Kosa  Kaffers, 
into  that  of  the  Amatymba  (or  Tern  has)  and  Amaponda,  as  high 
as  the  Umtata  river  on  the  eastern  coast,  not  far  south  of  Port 
Natal,  to  which  a  regular  inland  route  is  now'  established  for 
traders  frt^m  the  C olony.  The  chief  stations  of  this  Mission  are, 
Wealej’ville,  a  Missionary’  settlement  between  10  and  12  miles 


•  Stx*  Prichard  on  the  Celtic  Nations,  pp.  32  —36, 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Ktlurana,  in  the  territory  of  Pato's  trihoi* 
one  of  the  most  powerful  on  the  borders  of  the  Colony ;  Mount 
Coke,  15  miles  from  Wesleyville,  on  a  rivulet  which  Hows  into 
the  Buffalo  River,  in  IslhatnhPs  tribe;  Morley,  on  the  Umtata^ 
River,  in  Dapa's  tribe;  Butterworth,  in  the  territory  of  Hintaa, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Kaffer  chiefs,  110  miles  from  Wesley¬ 
ville;  Platberg,  in  the  Bechuana  country,  north  of  Yellow  Rivers 
and  Lily  Fountain,  near  the  Kamiesberg  in  Little  Namaqualand, 
The  London  Missionary  Society  have  stations  also  in  the  Kaffer 
country,  near  the  Buffalo  River;  at  Griqua-town,  530  miles 
N.  E.  of  Cape-town;  at  Campbell,  30  miles  k.  of  Griqua-town; 
at  Philippohs,  on  the  northern  side  of  Cradock  River;  at  Bosje* 
man\  three  miles  from  the  Orange  River,  and  five  from  the  Caledon; 
at  Lattakoo,  in  the  Bechuana  country,  630  miles  n.  k.  of  Caps 
town ;  at  Komaggas,  on  the  frontier  of  Little  Namaqualand, 
within  the  Colony ;  and  at  Steinkopff,  in  Namaqualana.  The 
Moravians  have  also  a  missionary  settlement  in  the  Tambookie 
country;  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  have  a  missionary 
stationed  at  Chumie,  the  largest  settlement  in  Caffraria.  Of 
Wesleyville,  founded  in  1823,  we  transcribe  the  following  de« 
scription. 

*  The  country  Itetween  the  Keiskamma  and  the  Mission  village,  a 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  is  extremely  broken,  presimting  to  view 
scarcely  anything  but  rugged  hills  and  deep  dales,  until  we  come 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Institution.  .  .  .  The  site  of  the  Mission 
village  is  a  low  rocky  ridge,  with  a  beautiful  valley  at  its  base.  The 
view  is  enriched  by  a  line  of  large  yellow-wood  trees,  (  Taxus,  Lin.,)  which 
runs  through  the  foreground,  and  forms  a  delighful  shade  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season.  At  the  foot  of  these,  meanders  a  small  rivulet ;  the  water 
of  which,  however,  is  far  from  being  either  good  or  abundant.  It 
partakes  of  a  strong  mineral  quality;  and  in  times  of  drought,  almost 
disappears,  excepting  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel;  there  it 
lodges  in  pools,  and  sometimes  b^mes  almost  stagnant.  Along  its 
Imnks  lie  the  Mission  and  other  garden  grounds.  The  soil  is  good, 
and  capable  of  lieing  rendered  very  productive.  On  the  opposite  side, 
and  right  in  front  of  the  Mission  premises,  stands  the  Chief  s  umxi, 
consisting  of  a  few  filthy,  shattered,  and  exposed  huts :  Their  appear* 
ance  at  a  distance  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  so  many  ant-hills.  On 
the  right,  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  precipices,  and  a  rough  stony 
ridge.  Here  the  mimosa,'  and  various  kinds  of  shrubbery,  are  thickly 
scattered  about.  In  the  opposite  direction,  the  eye  roams  over  a  fine 
graiisv  plain,  well  studded  in  general  with  herds  of  cattle. 

‘  To  the  eastward  and  a.  e.,  the  apfiearance  of  the  country  is  sterile 
indeed,  until  we  arrive  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  sea,  where  tkub 
view  again  changes.  There  the  Chalumna  (or  Hj^olumnya)  presenU 
to  the  eye  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  in  which  hipjiojw^nii  are  fre- 
quently  seen  playing  about  in  considerable  numbers.  The  estuair, 
however,  like  that  of  most  of  the  other  rivers  on  the  coast,  seems  to  be 
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Inirred  lit  its  entrance  liotK  bv  rocks  and  sand;  so  that  it  senses  only  to 
beftuHfS'  the  landscape.  The  banks  are  in  many  places  almost  lerel 
with  tfie  surface  of  the  stream ;  and  although  the  soil  appears  to  be 
much  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  there  are  on  both  sides  ▼ery 
excellent  pasture  grounds.  When  the  season  is  favourable,  these  are 
clothed  with  a  luxuriant  verdure,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  fine 
Knglisli  meadows.*  pp.  (>1,  2. 

The  country  known  in  the  colony  under  the  name  of  Caffer- 
Und,  hut  which  has  received  that  of  Amakosina,  is  a  com* 
paratively  narrow  strip,  extending  from  the  Colonial  boundary  to 
tlie  Hashee  or  St.  John’s  River;  having  the  sea  for  its  soutnem 
boundary,  and  on  the  north,  a  high  ridge  connected  westward 
with  the  AVinterlx?rg,  and  stretching  eastward  toward  Delagoa 
Ray.  This  range,  Mr.  Kay  had  repeated  occasion  to  cross.  It 
is  an  easy  day’s  ride  from  the  station  called  Mount  Coke.  Its 
elevation  may  be  inferred  to  be  considerable  from  the  fact,  that  its 
summit  is,  during  several  months  of  winter,  covered  with  snow. 

‘  Along  the  base  there  are,  here  and  there,  fine  savannas,  beautifully 
intersect^  with  small  clumps  of  trees,  and  carpeted  with  a  rich  variety 
of  herbaceous  plants.  An  excellent  streamlet  meanders  amongst  the 
shrublHTy  in  the  centre  of  the  valleys,  and  gives  life  to  the  whole 
landscaiie.  Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  principal  ascent,  we 
alighted,  and  began  to  climb  on  foot,  but  the  heat  of  tne  day  rendered 
our  wrnlk  any  thing  but  pleasant.  On  one  part  of  the  declivity,  the 
^mth  led  through  a  dense  forest  of  yellow-wood  trees,  (the  principal 
timber  of  the  colony,)  some  of  which  were  the  largest  I  ever  saw. 

*  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  presented  to  the  eye  immense 
precipices,  capped  with  large  rhomboidai  tablets  and  projecting  angles, 
•fumiing  a  kind  of  cornice  to  the  face.  On  the  sides  of  the  declivities 
‘there  was  a  description  of  prismatic  quartz  crystals,  in  a  corroded 
.state,  and  evidently  undergoing  the  process  of  decomposition.  Indeed, 
the  change  of  quartz  into  clay,  as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  differ¬ 
ent  travelers,  is  (lerceptible  in  almost  all  the  mountains  of  l^uthem 
Africa.  Iron-stone  whs  every  where  observable;  and  likewise  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  ochre,  of  different  kinds :  some  few  specimens 
I  met  with  in  the  state  of  im|)alpable  powder,  enclosed  in  crustaoeous 
coverings  of  a  reddish  colour,  of  the  hardness  and  consistence  of  baked 

•  earthenw'are  ;  sometimes  in  single  nodules  of  an  inch  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  but  more  frequently  in  clusters  of  two,  three,  or  four  no¬ 
dules  connected  by  necks,  which  are  also  hollow.  In  these  stones, 
every  shade  of  colour  is  said  to  have  been  found  except  the  greens ; 
but  the  most  common  are  those  of  a  pale  yellow  and  chocolate  b^rown. 

*  On  gaining  the  summit,  fine  grassy  plains  stretched  before  us ; 

•  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  we  found  thickly  inhabited  hamlets  in 
every  direction.  U})on  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  this  was  made  the 
snmmer  residence  and  grazing-place  of  tliose  clans  that  live  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  pasturage  was  particularly  good,  and  very 
abundant.  The  climate  also  seemed  to  be  remarkably  fine ;  and  the 
general  aiqicct  of  the  country,  the  trees,  and  the  shruboery,  strikiagly 
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rofieinUed  those  in  manv  parts  of  England.  Numerous  rills,  of  beau* 
tiful  limpid  water,  rippica  in  various  directions,  and  within  short  dit* 
tancos  ot  each  other.  Some  of  the  streams  poured  forth  from  pro* 
jectiiig  rocks,  which  rendered  them  capable  of  being  led  out  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres.  Most  of  them  ran  over  rocky  beds ;  and  the  soil,  al* 
though  perhaps  not  very  deep,  was  evidently  such  as  might  be  made 
abundantly  productive.' 

*  A  superincumbent  stratum  of  trapstone  constituted  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  country :  huge  and  detached  masses  of 
this  were  in  many  places  standing  severed  feet  above  the  suriaoa. 
These,  like  many  others  which  hud  but  just  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
earth,  exhibited  every  symptom  of  progressive  decomposition  ;  and,  on 
their  exterior,  had  numerous  deep  and  jterpendicular  fissures  of  va* 
rious  dimensions.  In  some  places  there  were  vast  eminences  consist¬ 
ing  entirely  of  this  description  of  rock,  around  the  liases  of  which  the 
iioil  appeared  to  be  amazingly  rich,  producing  a  great  variety  of  young 
trees,  shrubs,  and  frutescent  plants,  that  were  growing  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  On  this  account,  the  Kaffer  females  had  in  many  in¬ 
stances  selected  those  spots  for  their  gardens,  which  were  abundantly 
|iroductivc. 

'  The  numerous  springs  and  fine  streams  of  water  found  on  these 
mountains,  together  with  the  rains  that  are  frequently  seen  descend¬ 
ing  upon  them,  even  when  the  lowlands  are  completely  parched,  fully 
account  for  the  superiority  of  the  rivers  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  second  ridge,  much  more  abrupt 
in  its  ascent,  and  far  more  naked  in  its  general  aspect,  than  the  firsts 
.we  crossed  another  strong  stream  rushing  from  the  rocks  amidst  ttnv* 
brageous  woods  that  grew  on  each  side  of  it.  Its  sound  was  heard 
some  time  before  it  appeared  in  sight.  A  more  delightful  site  for  a 
Mission  village  could  scarcely  be  found,  than  the  place  where  it  iimrn 
forth,  and  where  large  fields  might  be  laid  completely  under  water  if 
necessary.  In  its  immediate  vicinage,  there  is  timber  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  large  town;  and  the 
scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  as  well  as  romantic.  But,  although  a 
most  desirable  situation,  the  coldness  of  the  climate  in  the  winter 
season  is  a  formidable  obstacle,  in  the  view  of  the  natives,  to  its  ever 
being  made  a  place  of  permanent  residence.  And  this  objection  will, 
in  all  probability,  continue  until  the  increase  of  population  renders  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  occupy  and  cultivate  all  those  extensive  plains 
and  glens,  which  at  present  lie  entirely  waste  in  different  parts  of 
Caffraria. 

*  Having  reached  the  highest  point  of  this  division  of  the  chain,  all 
the  different  districts  of  the  clans  were  pointed  out,  down  to  the  aea- 
coost,  which  may  be  here  distinctly  seen  when  the  horizon  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear.  We  then  commenced  our  descent  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  prospect  was  as  forbidding  os  the  one  from  which  we  bad 
just  tumeu  was  pleasing.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  oorrect 
idea  of  the  difference  between  the  country  northward  and  that  to  the 
southward,  although  divided  only  by  a  narrow  ridge, '  scarcely  one- 
iburth  of  a  mile  across.  Nothing  but  barren  vales  and  naked  hills, 
with  here  and  there  a  range  of  precipices  or  shelving  recks,  waa  now 
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lieforc  ut.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  stood  a  solitary  hoi  ar  two, 
where  wc  procured  a  bowl  of  sour  milk,  the  only  refreshment  we 
could  get. 

‘  'fhe  poor  Bushmen  formerly  occupied  that  tract  upon  which  we 
now  entered,  but  which  had  long  l)een  entirely  destitute  of  inhabit* 
ants.  Waste  howling  wilderness  ”  was  the  most  apimipriate  appel¬ 
lation  I  could  find  for  it,  and  at  once  constitutcnl  the  very  best  de¬ 
scription.  The  lion  and  |mnther  have  uncontrolUnl  domain  ;  and 
while  these  have  for  yt»ars  l)oen  feeiling  upon  the  different  kinds  of 
antelope  and  other  m^me,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  human  species 
also  has  bot*n  awfully  wastoil  by  the  ferocity  of  such  creatures,  and  by 
the  Imrbarity  of  unenliKhtene<l  men.  A  deadly  hatred  appears  t<»  have 
subsisted  In'tween  the  Kaffers  and  the  tribes  above-mentioned  ;  and 
while  dwelling  near  each  other,  the  latter  availed  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  for  committing  depreciations  upon  their  more  sable 
neighbours  ;  who,  in  retaliating,  were  seddom  satisfied  with  a  bare  re¬ 
capture,  but  genemllv  destroycHl  every  Bushman,  woman,  and  child  that 
fell  in  their  way.  Thus  were  these  ]>oor  creatures  often  dri\*en  either 
into  the  interior,  where  their  enemies  were  equally  numerous  ;  or  upon 
the  colonial  frontier,  where  the  Boors  were  at  that  ]>eriod  equally 
cruel  towards  them.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
situation  more  wretchcMl,  or  of  circumstances  more  deplorable,  than 
those  in  which  these  wandering  outcasts  have  ever  l)een  placed.* 

‘  The  view  around  us  uns  any  thing  but  pleasing  ;  for,  Iwsides  the 
gimcral  aridity  of  the  soil,  there  were  evident  traces  of  immense  s\i*anns 
c»f  locusts,  with  which  the  whole  country  appeanHi  to  have  been  co¬ 
vered  only  a  short  time  Ircfore.  These  devourers  had  left  but  a  very 
scanty  ]swtion  of  gniss  for  the  l>easts  of  the  field.  There  w’ere,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  large'  henls  of  gnoes,  gaaelles,  and  other  graminivorous  ani¬ 
mals  graxing  on  each  side  of  us.  How  they  all  obtained  focxl,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  cemceive :  neither  tree  nor  bush  was  to  be  seen  in 
any  direction.*  pp.  94  —  1(W>. 

T'hc  plain  above  dcscTilxd  extends  to  the  base  of  a  third  chain 
of  hills,  l>ehind  which  runs  the  Kae,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
('affraria,  and  the  boundary’  between  the  Colony  and  the  Ama- 
tymba  territory.  After  winding  round  the  l>ack  part  of  Wintcr- 
Wrg,  it  takes  an  easterly  course^  and  finally  disembogues  its 
enlar^l  stream  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  few  miles  below  the 
tlwelhng-place  of  lllnr4u  Morley,  a  station  only  recently  com¬ 
menced,  18  delightfully  situated  in  an  elevated  tract  and  a  very 
Mlubrious  climate.  In  the  back  ground,  are  deep  and  thickly- 
wotnled  ravines  extending  down  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  more 
than  from  15  to  2t)  miles  distant.  A  few  minutes'  walk  to  the 
eastward,  the  Cmtata  flows  bt'tween  precipitous  heights,  its 
channel  forming  *  a  perfect  gulf,'  or  rather  chasm. 

*  Xcverthclcfis.  dismal  and  inaccefiaible.*  aavs  Mr.  Kav.  *  as  manv  of 
Its  gloomy  reocaaes  appear  to  be.  they  are  thronged  with  people,  to 
w  h<^  the  tremendous  precipice  and  rugged  cliff  seem  lieanteous,  be- 
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cause  m  kind  of  rampart  and  place  of  refnm  in  times  of  danger.  Out' 
uf  these  chasms  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  the  inhabitants  by  any 
consideration  whatever.  There  only  they  feel  secure ;  and  aa  the 
mountain  sides  afford  abundant  pasturage,  their  herds  thrire  remark¬ 
ably  well.  In  the  bottoms  there  are  rich  nlc»ts  of  garden-ground, 
cs|)ablc  of  yielding  abundantly,  if  pro|)erly  cultivated.  In  the  bed  of 
the  river  I  observed  the  castor-oil  tree  growing  most  luxuriantly ;  and 
hue  timber  was  every  where  scattered  about.  Of  this  valuable  mate¬ 
rial  there  is  an  excellent  supply  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
Missiem  premises ;  it,  in  fact,  forms  a  fine  grove,  rich  in  deep  and 
varied  foliage,  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The 
surrounding  population  here  is  much  more  dense  and  crowded  than 
that  on  the  borders  of  the  colony ;  the  hamlets  also  are  considerably 
larger,  consisting  in  general  of  a  much  greater  number  of  huts. 

*  Right  in  front  is  the  mountain  chain,  at  the  foot  of  which  such 
lamentable  havoc  was  made  by  our  troops  amongst  the  remains  of  the 
Mantatee  host  in  June  and  July  182o.  After  the  attack  made  by 
that  powerful  ImmIv  of  invaders  on  the  Butclapees  and  other  Boochuaua 
tribes  in  182^1,  and  the  repulse  received  by  them  from  the  fire-arms  of 
the  Griquas,  they  appear  to  have  divided  themselves  into  two  armies. 
One  of  them  proceeded  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  was  scarcely 
heard  of  afterwards ;  but  the  other  manifestly  came  down  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  dispersing  and  plundering  the  various  clans  that  fell  in  their 
Tiny.  In  the  course  of  aliout  two  years,  **  upwards  of  one  thousand 
fugitives,  mostly  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  took  refuge  in  the 
colony ;  a  circumstance  wholly  unprecedented  in  any  former  period." ' 

•  ••••• 

'  We  proceeded  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Umtata,  having  on 
our  left  an  almost  uninterrupted  range  of  deep  chasms,  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  serpentine  channel  of  the  river  below.  The  country  all 
around  is  exceedingly  broken,  insomuch  that  travelling  is  in  many 
places  very  diibcult,  and  with  waggons  altogether  im|)088ible.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  trap  and  sandstone  still  constitutes  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  hill  tops ;  but  of  the  latter  description  there  is  here  {)erhaps  the 
greatest  pro|K>rtion.  The  soil  is  every  where  remarkably  rich,  and 
evidently  calculated  to  yield  an  abundant  reconipence  to  the  industrious 
cultivator.  IMost  of  the  ravines  are  wtU  wood^,  and  in  several  places 
1  observed  large  timber  growing  on  the  verv  summits  of  the  highest 
eminences.  A  tree  ver>'  similar  to  our  English  elder,  is  here  and  there 
found  in  the  valleys  cimtiguous  to  the  coast,  and  likewise  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fine  bulbs.  Amongst  these  are  two  or  three  different  classes 
of  amaryllist  and  also  of  the  cyrtanthn*  tribe,  the  obiiqua*,  and  the 
aupaia  folia.  A  variety  of  the  hyormanihuM  loo,  i\\t  poisonous 

toil  carta,  is  here  sometimes  met  with,  as  also  that  beautiful  plant,  the 
itreliizi  regirnr,  in  considerable  numbers.  The  land,  being  exceedingly 
high,  must  have  a  very  bold  and  bluff  appearance  from  the  sea.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  mountains  near  the  beach  arc  rich  in  iron  ore.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Umpakoo,  there  is  a  hill  of  a  very  singular  description. 
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and  well  worthj  the  careful  attention  of  any  traveller  skilled  in  geo¬ 
logy.  It  is  composed  principally  of  iron  ore  of  irnOTlar  shape,  with 
nearly  perpendicular  sides ;  it  may  be  about  one  hundred  yards  long  at 
the  b^r  and  thirty  or  forty  yards  high  at  the  highest  part.  While 
waves  dash  against  the  southern  side,  its  northern  cliff  forms  a  sort  of 
dam  to  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  consequently  collect  and  form  a 
beautiful  lagoon ;  but  the  object  that  more  immediately  arrests  the 
travellers  attention  in  viewing  this  rock,  is,  a  singular  excavation 
which  runs  quite  through  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  side ;  thus 
forming  a  natural  tunnel,  w'hich  in  height  is  about  one-fourth  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  hill  itself,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  an  ordinary-sized 
enal-lmrge.  I  never  before  felt,**  says  one  of  the  brethren,  *'  such 
sensations  of  admiration  on  viewing  a  landscape,  as  those  I  w'as  con¬ 
strained  to  indulge  during  the  few  minutes  we  halted  to  look  at  this 
spot.  The  undulatory  hills  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  the  lagoon  at 
the  fbr>t  of  the  iron  mountain ;  the  tremendous  breakers  incessantly 
roaring  on  the  lieach,  and  foaming  through  the  perforation  in  the  rock  ; 
the  sun  just  setting ;  and,  on  the  op|K)8itc  side  of  the  horizon,  the  pale 
moon,  having  *  filled  her  horn,’  rising  above  the  waters  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  of  which  we  had,  at  the  same  moment,  an  extensive  view; 
formed  altogether  such  a  grand  and  beautiful  constellation  of  objects, 
that  I  felt  considerable  regret  on  leaving  the  place.*”  pp.  327 — 344. 

In  ‘  the  deeper  recesses  ’  of  the  UmtaU,  our  Travellers  found 
themselves  encompassed  with  native  villages  and  a  dense  popula- 
tioDf  amid  groves  enlivened  by  birds  of  the  richest  plumage. 
Among  these  is  the  interesting  little  bird  called  the  bee-cuckoo, 
{cu cu I tis  indicator^)' or  honey-bird.  The  whole  of  this  region 
appears  to  abound  with  l)cautiful  tracts  of  country.  -  Between  the 
Umiimvooboo  or  Hip])o|>otainus  River,  (the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Zoola  territory,)  and  Port  Natal,  there  is  a  fine  but 
depopulated  tract  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles  in  extent. 

.  *  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Green,*  who  traverseil  it  in  the  early  port  of 
1B29,  inform  us,  that  it  is  in  many  places  beautiful  btwond  description, 
the  meadow's  being  car]>eted  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  watered 
every  hundred  yards  by  copious  rivulets,  whose  banks  are  level  with 
the  prairies  through  which  they  meander ;  rivers  abounding  with  fish, 
hippo|>otami,  and  alligators ;  plains  and  hills  here  and  there  covere<l 
w'ltn  gigantic  forest-trees,  attaining  the  height  of  7^  or  00  feet,  and 
enliven^  by  herds  of  elephants.  Vegetation  also  was  rich  beyond 
anything  they  had  ever  seen  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  coast  w'os  abundantly  supplied  xrith  oysters  of  two  descriptions; 
and  one  part  is  mentioned,  20  or  30  miles  in  extent,  which  was 
literally  white  with  this  delicious  esculent.  The  late  Zoola  conqueror 

•  Dr.  Cowne,  district  surgeon  of  Albany,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Green,  after  succeeding  in  making  their  way  overland  to  Delagoa 
Bay,  fidl  victims  to  the  climate,  and  perished  in  their  homeward  route 
in  April,  1825. 


complctaly  desolated  the  whole  of  this  district,  leaving  scarcely  a  single 
hiinilct  standing.  Individuals,  however,  have  again  established  them* 
selves  u|)Oii  it/  p.  395. 

Since  the  death  of  this  execrable  barbarian,  which  he  met  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  family  and  chiefs,  Natal  has  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  traders,  who  have  made  the  journey  overland  without 
much  difficulty,  and  have  met  with  encouragement  from  the 
j)rcsent  Zoola  chief.  IVIr.  Kay  recommends  tlie  establishment 
of  a  Mission  sution  at  Natal,  as  highly  desirable :  the  country 
now  presents  no  other  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
than  is  common  to  every  other  part  of  Caffraria.  The  general 
habits  and  manners  of  the  Amazoolu  (Zoolas  or  Vatwahs)  are, 
we  are  told,  much  the  same  as  those  of  their  neighbours,  with  one 
very  remarkable  exception.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  universal 
among  the  Southern  Kaffers  and  the  Hechuanas,  ^  does  not  ap- 
‘  j)ear  to  obtain  among  either  them  or  the  Fengoes.’ 

Tlie  residence  of  the  Zoola  chief  is  at  Nobambe,  on  the 
Zimtlanga,  a  river  about  120  miles  k.  e.  of  Port  Natal,  which 
forms  the  westernmost  and  principal  branch  of  the  Umvolosie,  or 
St.  Lucia.  4'hrcc  other  branches  unite  with  this  about  *35  miles 
from  the  sea.  Ileyond  these,  a  long  defile  leads  through  the 
Ingamanga  or  lllack  Tiger  mountains,  to  a  swampy  country  watered 
by  several  rivers;  and  a  high  range  called  the  llomlx),  running 
nearly  x.  and  s.,  forms  the  last  mountain  barrier  between  the 
Zoola  territory  and  Delagoa  Bay.  The  Pongola  river  penetrates 
this  range,  and,  after  receiving  the  Umgovoome,  falls  into  the 
Mapoota,  which,  like  the  Pongola,  its  tributary,  has  its  source  in 
the  western  side  of  the  Bombo  mountains.  Near  the  confluence 
of  these  streams  are  large  lakes,  filled  with  alligators,  hipp)po- 
tami,  and  fish,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  But 
danger  and  death  lurk  in  every  corner  of  this  paradise.  ‘  The 
‘  insidious  crocodile,  the  terrific  boa,  the  treacherous  tiger,  and  a 
‘  pestilential  atmosphere,  conspire  to  mar  these  charms  of  earthly 
‘  In^auty.' 

We  cannot  lay  down  Mr.  Kay’s  volume  without  adverting  to 
the  revolting  statements  which  it  contains,  of  the  cruelties  iwr- 
petrated  on  the  natives,  not  by  Dutch  boors  only,  but  by  English 
settlers,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  defenceless  men,  women, 
and  children,  ht/  order  of  British  authorities!!  We  cannot 
here  enter  upon  the  painful  subject,  which  claims  other  sort  of 
notice  than  that  of  a  critical  journal.  How  is  it  that  no  repre¬ 
sentations  have  reached  the  British  Parliament,  of  such  a  trans¬ 
action  as  Mr.  Kay  refers  to  in  terms  like  the  following? 

'  If  w  e  had  not  heard  the  details  of  this  sanguinary  affair  confirm«<l 
hy  more  than  fifty  eyc-witncsscs,  wc  could  not  possibly  have  given 
credence  to  it ;  so  strange  was  the  plan,  and  so  barbarous  its  results. 
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A  respectable  British  oHicer  whom  duty  required  to  be  on  the  spot, 
candialv  declared  to  the  author,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  dis-. 
graceful  and*cold-bl(MMled  acts  to  which  the  English  soldier  had  ever 
been  rendered  accessary.'  p.  331. 

Another  statement,  not  less  discreditable  to  the  national  cha> 
meter,  we  give  without  any  comment,  though  it  supplies  matter 
for  many  salutary  reflections. 

'  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  now  in  Caffraria,  English¬ 
men  whose  daily  garb  differs  little  from  the  beast- hide  covering  of 
their  neighbours ;  whose  proper  colour  can  scarcely  be  identified  fur 
the  filth  that  covers  them ;  and  whose  domestic  circles,  like  those  of 
the  chieftains  themselves,  embrace  from  eight  to  ten  black  wives.* 

p.  401. 

In  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  w’c  should  recommend  to  Mr. 
Kay  a  very  careful  revision  of  his  volume.  The  arrangement  of 
the  materials  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  other  emendations, 
in  the  shape  both  of  retrenchments  and  corrections,  might  be 
suggested.  An  index  ought  to  have  been  furnished. 

We  must  hasten  to  complete  as  briefly  as  possible  our  notice  of 
Captain  Owen’s  Survey.  Of  the  whole  coast  from  Zanzibar 
northward  to  Cape  Gardafui,  little  correct  information  exists; 
and  we  regret  that  the  account  furnished  in  the  present  volumes 
is  much  less  distinct  than  we  could  wish.  Zanzibar  is  a  low 
island,  apparently  of  coral  formation,  but  covered  with  a  fertile 
soil  producing  abundance  of  grain  and  sugar.  It  is  subject, 
together  with  the  adjacent  coast  and  islands,  to  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat.  There  are  numerous  harbours  between  Zanzibar  and 
the  main,  formcil  by  the  islands  and  reefs,  which  arc  safe  atid  not 
difficult  of  access ;  but  ^  within  the  shores  of  Zanzibar,  there  is 

*  not  one  land-locked  port.’  The  climate  is,  to  Europeans,  very 
fatal.  The  general  ap))€arancc  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  low ; 
but  occasionally  in  the  distance  may  be  seen,  ^  curious  insulated 
‘  mountains,  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  general  flaU 
‘  ness  of  the  countiy*'  Excepting  in  one  part,  where  the  coast 
is  *  a  putrid  marsli,’  the  shores  are  lined  with  villages,  always 
rendered  conspicuous  by  a  lofty  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  in  the 
midst  of  wbicn  they  are  built,  and  sometimes  by  tbc  remains  of 
an  old  Portuguese  or  Arabic  building.  Twenty-five  miles  north 
from  Zauzib^,  is  another  low  coral  island,  called  Pemba,  extend¬ 
ing  30  miles  from  n.  to  s.  and  10  from  k.  to  w.  It  is  18  miles 
from  the  main.  The  soil  which  covers  the  coral  rock  is  so  pro¬ 
ductive  that  it  is  the  granary  of  the  adjacent  coast,  its  rice  being 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  Arabs  eall  it  ‘  Al  Huthera  or  Green 

*  Ithind.'  It  has  a  very’  fine  port.  Between  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 
rtie  riVer  Pangany  falls  into  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  coast  is 
little  ft^uent^,  a  few  Arab  dows  only  being  met  with ;  and  the 
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coral  re^  render  the  navigation  dangerous.  In  one  plaoe^  tiie 
surveying  party  found  themselves  within  *  a  complete  labyrinth 
‘  of  coral  rocks,  rising  abruptly  from  a  depth  of  I7  feet  to  *80/ 
One  of  huge  dimensions  over  which  the  current  bore  them,  came 

*  within  a  few  inches  of  the  keel.'  Opposite  to  Pemba,  ^  the 

*  shore  is  sandy,  with,  in  some  places,  a  small  intervening  cliff 

*  of  coral ;  while  parallel  to  it,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles, 

‘  there  exists  a  line  of  sand  and  coral  reefs,  with  deep  water  between 
^  and  inside,  but  to  seawanl  nearly  unfathomable.'  In  lat.  6^  54' 

I  2' s.,  long.  39°  55'  5"  e.  there  is  a  small  island  formed  of  coral, 
called  in  the  charts  Latham's  Shoal,  of  which  the  description  is 
worth  transcribing.  It  will  recal  to  the  reader,  the  Pelican 
Island  which  Montgomery  has  clothed  with  the  richest  hues  of 
j)0€try. 


1 


< 
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*  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  1000  feet  long,  and  between  ten  and 
twelve  feet  high  ;  accessible  only  on  the  s.  w.  side,  by  a  small  shelving 
beach  of  coral  sand.  The  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  com|)osed 
entirely  of  the  excrement  of  the  numerous  sea-fowl  that  resort  thither. 
In  some  parts,  this  incrustation  over  the  interstices  of  the  coral  is  not 
sufliciently  hard  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  as  several  of  our  people, 
in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations,  rather  disagreeably  experiencod. 
The  feathered  inhabitants,  being  unaccustomed  to  molestation,  are  per¬ 
fectly  fearless ;  they  appeared  totally  to  disregard  us,  not  even  getting 
out  of  the  way  to  avoid  being  trampled  upon,  and,  if  we  attempted  to 
touch  them,  they  would  endeavour,  as  far  as  was  in  thedr  power,  to  re- 
|)el  the  assailant  with  their  sharp-pointed  beaks.  Some  were  of  the 
sooty  petterel  kind,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  resembled  the  gan- 
iiet,  and  in  point  of  size  were  little  inferior  to  the  goose.  They  pre* 
sented  a  very  singular  appearance  upon  our  landing,  os  the  steep  rocky 
ivall  of  madrepore  that  bounded  the  surface  of  the  island  was  covered 
by  a  complete  phalanx  of  them,  offering  a  most  motley  variety  of 
shades,  from  the  snow-white  coats  of  the  young  to  the  dark  bilious 
tint  of  the  old  ones.  They  hailed  our  approach  by  a  shrill  scream, 
and,  without  stirring,  shot  rorth  a  lively  expression  from  their  bright 
gulden  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  white  downy  mass  that  enveloped 
them.  The  surface  of  the  island  was  literally  covered  with  them ; 
some  of  the  hens  sitting  on  their  eggs,  others  tenderly  watching  their 
young  in  their  first  sally  from  their  nest,  or  awkward  efforts  to  fly ; 
while  the  remainder,  in  large  flights,  alternately  relieved  one  another 
in  scouring  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  sea  for  fish,  with  which  they 
returned  in  great  numbers.  Four  of  these  that  we  took  ^fron^  them, 
tocethcr  witn  some  emrs,  afforded  the  boat's  crew  a  hearty  meal.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  43a--33. 


Several  leagues  to  the  north  of  Pembas,  is  the  port  of  Moiii« 
^8,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  harbours  in 
the  world,  and  the  road  at  the  entrance  is  sheltered  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  reef  on  either  side.  This  place  has  formerly  beta  qf  jSqiq^ 
consideration;  and  the  red  flag  of  the  Arabs  now  flies  npcti.A 
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(lubstanUal  castle,  erected  by  the  Portuguese  for  its  defence.  It 
stands  on  an  island  three  miles  by  two  in  extent,  surrounded  with 
cliffs  of  madrepore,  and  ca])able  of  being  rendered  almost  impreg¬ 
nable.  ‘  Nature  has  formed  it  like  a  huge  castle,  encircled  by  a 
‘  moat,  over  which,  at  the  back,  there  is  but  one  dangerous  ford, 

‘  passable  only  during  low  water  of  spring  tides.'  The  interior  of 
the  fort  is  now  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  ruins,  huts,  and  hovels ; 
but,  wretched  as  the  place  is,  it  is  the  residence  of  the  ‘  reigning 
‘  sheik  or  sultan  of  Melinda,'  whose  retainers  constituted  the 
garrison,  amounting,  women  and  children  included,  to  about  200. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  inhabited  by  Arabs,  the 
other  by  Somaulies :  excepting  some  houses  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  old  Portuguese  buildings,  they  are  all  in  the  usual  wretched 
state  of  Arab  towns.  'The  Arabs  of  Mombas  had  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  their  independence  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat;  but,  dreading  his  resentment,  they  expressed  an 
anxious  wish  to  be  taken  under  British  protection.  Captain 
Owen  consented,  on  condition  that  they  would  abolish  the  slave- 
trade,  to  hold  the  place  ad  interim  ;  but  our  Government  have 
not  thought  proper  to  sanction  the  arrangement. 

At  Mombas  begins  the  coast  of  Melinda.  Of  the  city  of  that 
name,  no  traces  would  ap|K'ar  to  be  left.  Its  commerce  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mombas,  after  the  latter  place  was  conouered  by  the 
Portuguese ;  and  the  whole  territory  is  now  occupied  by  the  much 
dreaded  Galla.  Near  ‘  the  small  river  Killeefy,'  there  formerly 
existed,  we  are  told,  ‘  a  large  town,  which,  many  years  back, 

‘  after  being  re]>eatcdly  harassed  by  its  more  powerful  ncighlwurs, 

*  was  finally  attacked  by  the  Galla,  who  burned  the  place,  and 
‘  butchered  its  unfortunate  inhabitants.'  It  is  strange  that  the 
name  of  this  town  should  not  have  been  ascertained,  which  may 
be  Melinda  itself.  Proceeding  northward,  we  next  come  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oxy ;  and  beyond  this,  the  coast  forms  a  head-land  called  Has 
KattoWj  which  was  ascertained  to  be  in  lat.  2°  IIX  s.,  long.  40® 
52  3'  K.  About  three  miles  from  this  cape  is  the  town  of 
Lamoo,  one  of  the  best  stations  on  the  coast,  and  having  much 
commerce.  A  fortress,  about  100  yards  square,  and  surrounded 
with  walls  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  high,  stands  in  the  midst 
of  an  Arab  towm  of  houses,  ‘  crammed  together  as  close  as  space 
‘  will  allow,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  narrow  and  always  dirty  alley  in- 
‘  tervening.'  Has  Kattow  seems  to  form  the  southern  point  of 
Patta  Bay,  and  the  island  of  Kwyhoo  is  situated  near  its  northern 
entrance.  Patta  is  the  name  of  another  Arab  town  and  harbour. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  -  the  petty  Somauli 
sultanries  on  this  coast.  To  the  northward,  the  coast  continues 
to  be  bonlered  with  rocks  and  islets  of  madrepore,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  ‘  the  Juba,  or  Wowweenda'  (corrupted,  probably,  from 
Malecnda).  This  river  is  said  to  rise  in  Abyssinia,  and  to  be 
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navigable  by  boats  for  three  months"  distance  from  its  mouth/ 
Tlie  bar  is  narrow,  but  has  plenty  of  water.  To  the  northward 
of  this  river,  the  only  places  which  keep  up  any  communication 
with  the  interior  are  Hrava,  Marka,  and  Mugdeesha.  The  latter, 
(written  in  the  maps  Magodoxa,)  situated  in  lat.  2®  1'  18' s., 
long.  45®  IJf  5"  E.,  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance,  being  the 
mistress  of  a  considerable  territory. 

*  The  port  is  formed  by  a  long  reef,  extending  to  the  eastward  for 
four  or  five  miles,  within  which  is  a  narrow  channel,  with  ten  to  twelve 
feet  water  at  low  spring  tides.  At  a  distance,  the  town  has  rather  an 
imposing  appearance,  the  buildings  being  of  some  magnitude  and  com- 
])osed  of  stone.  The  eye  is  at  first  attracteil  by  four  minarets  of  con¬ 
siderable  height,  towering  above  the  town,  and  giving  to  it  an  air  of  stilly 
grandeur  ;  but  a  nearer  approach  s(K>n  convinces  the  s|)ectator  that  thesis 
massive  buildings  are  principally  the  residences  of  the  dead,  while  the 
living  inhabit  the  low  thatched  huts  by  which  these  costly  sepulchres 
are  surrounded.  It  is  divided  into  tw'o  distinct  towns,  one  culled 
Umarween,  and  the  other  Chamgany,  the  latter  of  which  may  with 
justice  be  called  “  the  city  of  the  dead,”  being  entirely  comjiosed  of 
tombs.  Umarween  has  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  stone  houses, 
built  in  the  Spanish  style,  so  as  to  enclose  a  large  area.  Most  of  the 
And)  dows  visit  this  place  in  their  coast  navigation,  to  exchange  sugar, 
molasses,  dates,  salt  fish,  arms,  and  slaves,  for  ivory,  gums,  ana  a 
particular  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  is  much  valued  by 
the  people  of  the  interior. 

‘  The  inhabitants  apjieared  extremely  jealous  of  strangers.  Our 
officers,  upon  landing,  were  subjected  to  a  species  of  imprisonment,  lie- 
ing  immediately  shut  up  in  a  house,  but  with  liberty  to  ramble 
alMUit  according  to  their  inclinations  within  it.  The  only  knowledge 
they  gaine<l  of  the  towm  was,  therefore,  from  the  terrace  of  their  place 
of  confinement.  This  restraint  was  most  respectfully  but  firmly  enforced  ; 
and,  to  evince  their  friendly  disposition  towards  us,  a  camel,  a  bullock, 
and  a  goat  were  brought  to  the  beach  for  our  use.  The  latter  only 
was  accepted  by  Captain  Owen,  to  convince  them  that  their  probably 
necessary"  precautions  had  not  produced  an  unfavourable  impression. 

‘  The’language  of  these  people  differs  from  that  of  the  Sowhylese, 
and  very  few  understand  Arabic ;  conseqtiently  their  religion  can  be 
little  more  than  form,  as  the  Koran  must  be  read  in  the  original 


tongue.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  spear,  with  bows  and  arrows,  while 
every  Arab  and  Sowhvly  carries  a  sword,*  one  or  two  daggers,  and  a 
target.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  3.^7 —  ^3. 


The  word  Sowhylese,  in  the  above  extract,  we  presume  to  be 
a  typographical  blunder,  (though  running  through  several  pages,) 
since  it  is  clear  that  they  ate  the  same  people  as  the  Somauiies, 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

‘  The  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Juba,  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  tribe  called  Somauli,  apparently  descendants  from  the 
aborigines  of  tbe  country,  who  were  early,  subjected  to  the  Koran  by 
the  Arab  merchants  tramng  with  them.  They  arc  a  mild  people,  of 
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imstoral  huliiU,  and  confined  entirely  to  the  coast ;  the  whole  of  the 
interior  lieing  occupied  by  an  untameablc  tribe  of  savages^  called  Galla, 
perhaps  at  the  present  time  the  most  uncultivated  and  ferocious  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

*  Between  Cape  Ouardafui  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  arc  two 
or  three  towns  little  visited  or  known  by  Euro|>eanK.  One  named  Bar¬ 
bara,  or  Burbureen,  is  on  the  track  of  the  canivans  from  the  interior, 
whence  the  pilgrims  and  merchants  embark  for  Jedda  and  Mecca.  In 
the  whole  country  from  (ruardafui  to  Mukdeesha  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  an  inhabited  spot,  although  we  could  oliserve  abundance 
of  camels  and  cattle,  and  it  is  said  to  possess  a  race  of  small  wild 
horses.  The  commerce  of  this  country  apjiears  to  have  been  solely  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  Red  Sea  by  means  of  caravans ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  us  the  jieople  are  not  themselves  subject  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  they  have  no  feelings  of  compassion  for  those  who  are  thrown  on 
their  shores.  A  wreck  to  them  is  a  prize,  and  the  unfortunate  suf¬ 
ferers  bt'comc  their  slaves,  the  misery  of  whose  lot  is  heightened  by 
every  s^iecies  of  suffering,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  ran¬ 
som. 

*  The  information  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  respecting  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  these  ]>eople,  was  very  vague  and  uncertain ;  but  by  all  ac¬ 
counts  it  possesses  more  the  character  of  patriarchal  tyranny  than 
any  other  form.  Our  Arab  rejKirters  stated  the  whole  country  of  the 
Sttmauli  to  be  under  one  prince ;  but  we  were  led  to  believe  that  it  U'as 
ruled  by  as  many  chiefs  as  hordes,  and  as  many  tyrants  as  chiefs.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  either  their  poverty  or  valour  has  prevented 
any  invasion  of  their  country  or  rights ;  no  foreign  establishments 
have  been  formed  u)Mm  their  coast,  neither  arc  there  any  decayed  mo¬ 
numents  visible  of  either  the  Christians  or  Arabs,  so  that  whatever 
may  be  their  social  com|)uct,  liberty  is  still  their  birthright.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  355-357. 

These  Somaulies  are,  in  person,  neither  negroes  nor  Arabs. 
They  are  descrilied  by  preceding  travellers  as  having  woolly  hair, 
but  not  the  Hat  nose  of  the  negro,  well-formed  limbs,  beautifully 
white  teeth,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  neither  fierce  nor 
unpleasing.  They  detest  the  Arabs ;  and  at  Mocha,  as  at  Mom- 
bas,  where  they  reside  in  an  Arab  town,  occupy  a  separate  quar¬ 
ter.  We  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  their  ^pastoral 
habits,'  since  they  are  clearly  a  maritime  people,  and  have  been 
termed  Abyssinian  mariners.  Their  language,  according  to  Capt. 
Owen,  is  still  spoken  from  Patta  to  IVIozambique ;  and  ^strong 

evidences  of  it  exist,  in  the  various  dialects,  as  far  as  the  confines 
*  of  our  Cape  Colony.'  But  what  that  language  is,  we  are  left 
without  the  means  of  determining.  The  Barra  Somauli,  or 
land  of  Somauli,  according  to  our  present  authority,  includes  the 
whole  of  the  line  of  coast  as  far  north  as  Cape  Gardafui ;  divided 
hy  the  Arabs  into  Herah^  (Horeb  ?)  or  ‘  mountainous  country 
SefUwcety  ‘  the  bald  or  declining  shore ',  and,  north  of  Ras  mI 
Kbyte y  Ilaxincy  or  ‘rough  ground':  from  tliis  last  word  have 
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been  formed  the  appellations,  Aian  and  Asania.  The  coast,  for 
the  eighty  miles  comprised  under  tnis  designation,  is  rocky,  varying 
from  200  to  400  feet  in  height.  It  terminates  northward  at  the 
l>eninSula  of  i/a/oon,  which  belongs  to  a  native  Somauli  prince, 
who  resides  near  Rae  Maher  (i.  e.  Cape  Stand-off),  the  Cape 
Delgado  of  the  maps.  The  country  near  Hafoon  is  populous,  and 
^  produces  abundance  of  sheep,  horses,  camels,  and  cattle,  with 
‘  plenty  of  excellent  water  oy  digging.'*  Cape  Gardafui,  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  this  line  of  coast,  is  a  bold  headland, 
called  by  the  natives  Has  Assere,  ^  The  high  mountain  imme- 
^  diately  to  its  south,  is  named  Jehel  Jordafoan ;  near  which  is  a 
‘  large  pool  of  spring  water,  always  full  "* ;  but  whether  a  work  of 
nature  or  of  art,  could  not  be  learned. 

Such  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  information  we  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  these  volumes,  respecting  this  part  of  the  African 
coast.  Although  certainly  scanty,  it  is  not  unacceptable,  since  it 
renders  our  previous  information  somewhat  more  distinct,  and 
indicates  the  points  which  further  inquiry  should  start  from.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Juba  presents  the  only  promising  inlet  to  the 
interior  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  should  the  reports  respecting 
it  be  correct,  it  must  have  its  sources  in  the  centre  of  the  Galla 
country;  probably  in  the  southern  declivity  of  the  l^ebel  al 
Katnar  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The’  most  direct  and 
accessible  route  into  the  interior,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the 
caravan  track  from  Berber  or  Barbara ;  a  town  or  territory  on  the 
northern  coast,  the  name  of  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
carrying  trade  of  that  route  is,  like  that  of  the  Sahara,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tuarick  or  some  of  the  Berber  tribes.  The 
Shillooks  who  command  the  ferry  over  the  Rahr  al  Ahiadj  at 
Hellet  Allais,  on  the  route  from  Sennaar  into  the  interior, 
are  likely  to  be  the  same  people.  Recent  information  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  Berber  tribes  have  diffused  themselves  very 
widely  over  the  African  peninsula ;  and  we  cannot  help  suspect¬ 
ing  that  the  Galla  will  be  found  to  be  related  to  them.  A 
comparison  of  the  dialects  of  the  Galla,  the  Berber  Tuarick,  the 
Fellatas,  the  Southern  Kaffers,  the  Somaulies,  and  the  Nubians, 
would  be  extremely  valuable.  A  loginning  has  been  made  at 
different  points,  which  requires  but  to  be  followed  up  in  the  same 
directions,  to  lead  to  important  results.  The  Four  Gospels  have 
l)een  translated  into  the  Berber;  and  from  Algiers,  a  way  may  be 
opened  into  the  heart  of  Northern  Africa.  Tne  Niger  bids  fair  to 
secure  us  access  to  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  central  region. 
Our  missionaries  are  pushing  upward  their  researches  from  the 
(*ape.  Abyssinia  is  the  quarter  to  which  we  are  now  most 
anxious  that  our  missionaries  and  travellers  should  he  enabled  to 
penetrate ;  and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  an  attempt  were  made 
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to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  reaching  Bomou  by  the  caravan 
route  from  the  north-eastern  coast. 


Art.  III.  A  Tribute  of  Filial  Sympathy  to  the  Memory  of  a  Beloved 
Father;  or,  ISIomoirs  of  the  We  ISIr.  John  Morison,  of  iSIillKcat, 
Al>erileenshire  ;  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of  his  Religious  (Con¬ 
nexions:  to  which  are  added,  the  Funeral  Sermons  preached  on 
Occjisitm  of  his  Death,  by  his  two  Sons.  Edited  by  John  Morison, 
D.D.  12mo.  pp.  284.  London,  1833. 

study  of  human  nature,  is,  in  every  form  in  which  it  can 
Ik*  pursued,  replete  with  interest,  and,  if  rightly  conducted, 
may  always  Ik*  rendered  subservient  to  instruction.  Biography  is 
one  of  the  nunles  in  which  this  study  presents  itself,  and,  when 
]>ro]K’rly  written,  and  (what  is  of  equal  importance)  properly 
read^  answers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  personal  observation  of  the 
world  and  man.  The  history  of  any  mind  whatever,  if  well  told, 
would  gratify  and  benetit  a  person  who  has  learned  to  think  ;  and, 
houever  told,  would  ])robably  present  many  points  that  would 
excite  interest  and  stimulate  rellcction.  Far  more  interesting 
biographies  (if  we  may  so  speak)  have  existed  in  the  actual  his¬ 
tory  of  minds,  as  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  substantial 
‘  story  of  the  world,"  than  have  ever  been  written,  cither  for  our 
amusement  or  our  learning.  Lives  arc  lived  before  they  arc 
w  ritten ;  and  those  only  are  written,  which  ha])pen  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  remarkable  by  external  circumstances  which  draw  towards 
them  the  attention  of  human  society.  If  wc  were  to  suppose, 
Iiowever,  an  angelic  stK'iety  capable  of  reading  the  history  of  all 
minds  in  the  first  and  original  language  in  which  they  exist, — the 
language  of  thought  and  feeling, — of  internal  capacity,  develo)>- 
ment,  and  progress, — it  is  probable  that  to  Me/w,  the  histories  of 
deepest  interest  and  amplest  instruction  would  be  found  to  be 
those  of  individuals  whom  nothing  ever  rendered,  in  the  view  of 
mortals,  cither  eminent  or  remarkable.  ^Yc  confine  these  observa¬ 
tions  to  what  is  purely  intellectual  — to  what  concerns  the  history 
of  a  mind  as  such  ;  and  do  not  mean  to  include  in  tlicm  those 
moral  })assages  which  Ix'long  to  the  history  of  the  spirit :  these, 
wc  know,  angels  do  observe ;  by  these  they  arc  profoundly 
affected ;  and  these,  in  their  estimation,  impart  to  the  story  of 
“  a  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,""  an  importance  and  a  gran¬ 
deur  far  beyond  any  thing  that  can  attach  to  the  most  gifted  (if 
Gotlless)  of  our  race,  however  mighty  the  achievements  of  his 
reason,  or  however  dazzling  the  displays  of  his  genius. 

Great  and  gifted  minds  are  not  confined  to  any  rank  of 
society.  Native  }>ower  and  original  genius  may  be  found  as  often 
at  the  loom  and  in  the  field,  as  in  the  courts  of  ])rinces  and 
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among  the  ikvourites  of  fortune.  The  great  mass  of  clever  and 
talented  men  are  such  as  have  been  made  what  they  arc ;  such 
as  all  ordinary  minds  mi^ht  be ;  such  as  exhibit,  therefore,  rather 
the  ettect  of  the  elaboration  of  art,  than  the  original,  inwrought 
workmanship  of  nature.  If  any  numl>er  of  the  minds  that  now 
compose  the  dull,  rude  rabble  of  mankind,  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  changed  places  with  an  equal  number  of  those  who  compose 
the  upper  and  cnlucated  classes,  they  would  have  l>ecomc  just  the 
men  and  women  that  those  latter  are ;  they  would  have  exhibited 
the  same  average  quality  of  capability  and  cleverness,  with  an 
equal  number  of  individuals  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest, 
richly  and  inunilicently  endowed.  Such  minds,  without  changing 
places  with  others,  are  born— born  now, — of  the  mechanie,  the 
l)oor,  and  the  beggar ;  and  the  unwritten  history  of  some  of  them, 
presents,  ])crhaps,  to  superior  natures,  far  more  interesting 
‘  memoirs’  than  any  that  were  ever  made  into  a  Iniok,  and  sul)- 
initted  to  the  study  of  mankind.  We  do  not  mean  that  those^  do 
this,  who  eminently  develop  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  world, 
and  who,  through  propitious  circumstances  and  events,  actually 
change  their  place  in  society  after  their  birth,  and  cease  to  belong 
to  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  We  refer  to  such  as  continue  there, 
and  continue  half  unconscious  themselves  of  their  native  nobility, 
and  hidden  entirely  from  the  notice  of  the  crowd.  Of  such 
minds  in  such  circumstances,  the  deep  musings,  the  wondering 
reveries,  the  ‘  searchings’  of  intellect  and  of  heart,  the  unaidccl 
discoveries,  the  pure  and  virgin  originality,  the  groping  from 
principle  to  principle,  the  glimpses  of  the  vast,  the  iKautiful  and 
the  true, — may  constitute  a  far  more  interesting  and  far  more 
fruitful  study,  to  higher  intelligences,  than  the  phenomena  of 
other  minds  equally  endowed,  but  aided  in  their  development  by 
assistances  from  without. 

(iray  says,  in  relation  to  the  tenants  of  his  Country  Church¬ 
yard, 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest.” 

Minds  as  rich  and  elevated  as  the  poet's— as  much  fitted,  natu¬ 
rally,  for  meditation,  for  argument  and  song — liave,  no  doubt, 
found  their  way  into  the  IxKlies  of  villagers  and  peasants;  they 
may  have  remained  ‘  mute’  from  their  never  learning  to  modify 
and  utter  the  music  within  them,  of  the  breathings  of  which  tlicy 
w'ould  be  conscious,  but  would  Ijc  unable  to  explain  even  to  them¬ 
selves  :  they  might  live  and  die  ‘  inglorious,’  lujcausc  the  earthly 
and  sensual  nature, — the  outward  man,  whose  wants  and  powers 
their  condition  in  life  com})elled  them  constantly  to  consult,  to 
serve,  and  to  employ,- — was  never  so  long  set  aside,  as  to  discover 
the  holy  fire  burning  within,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  spirit.  Thus 
‘  mute’  and  ‘  inglorious’  they  might  certainly  l)c,  in  relation  to 
earth  ;  but  motionless,  still,  torpid,  their  nature  could  not  be 
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irrepressible  thoiij^bts  and  feelings  would  be  theirs  ; — strange 
moods  would  come  over  them ; — voices  and  visions  would  visit 
them ; — laughter  and  tears,  agony  and  rapture,  mirth  and  melan. 
choly,  would  be  prompted  and  indulged  ;--opinions  and  prejudices 
formed  and  fostered; — impulses  and  emotions  experienced  and 
obeyeil; — all  which,  to  an  intellect  capable  of  |K'netrating  the 
secrets  of  the  inner  man,  would  be  observed,  and  observcil  with 
interest,  as  the  instinctive  strugglings  of  a  nature,  unconsciously  to 
itself,  aspiring  and  indignant.  All  this  might  be  internal,  and 
attract  little  or  no  attention  in  the  circle  of  outward  associates ; 
— except,  ]>crhaps,  that  now  and  then  there  might  l)e  things 
noticed,  which  would  both  induce  regard,  and  occasion  discussion ; 
some  referring  them  to  wisdom,  and  others  to  madness. 

Now,  we  should  like  nothing  better,  than  ‘  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account'  of  all  that  constituted  tliCN  mental  history  of 
one  such  ‘mute  and  inglorious  Milton.'  Indcetl,  we  should  he 
glad  to  have  the  detail  of  the  wanderings  and  workings — the  8|h*- 
culations,  conclusions,  and  doubts  — the  philosophy  and  the  poe¬ 
try— of  any  mind  of  native  |X)wer,  cast  and  continuing  either  in 
the  fastnesses  of  moral  barbarism,  or  amid  the  foulness  and  the 
filth  of  city  workshops,  garrets,  and  cellars.  If  any  of  the  refined 
and  fastidious  children  of  fortune  should  imagine  that  nothing 'of 
the  lofty  or  the  bcav.tiftil  could  be  ex|XH!ted  among  the  original 
conceptions  of  those  who  are  ignorant,  wickeil,  or  poor ; — let  them 
remember,  that,  to  the  inhabitants  of  higher  and  purer  regions, 
this  earth  may  appear  just  as  a  dark,  liarbarous  little  village  does 
to  us  ;  that,  with  their  holy  and  elevated  views  of  virtuous  attain¬ 
ment,  the  human  species,  as  a  whole,  may  affect  them  just  as  we 
are  aff'ected  by  the  sight  of  a  great,  stout,  brazen  bully,  who, 
amidst  his  blas]>hemy  and  dishonesty,  shews  great  mental  acute¬ 
ness,  and  displays  dashes  of  a  grand  and  genewus  nature  ;  and 
that,  with  their  state  of  accommoilation  and  enjoyment,  this  pla¬ 
net  of  ours  may  seem  to  them  a  sort  of  St.  (iiles's  or  Saffron-hill 
of  the  universe — a  workhouse  or  Wapping  of  the  world. 

These  speculations  might  easily  be  pursued  much  ftirther; 
but  they  have  kept  us  too  long  perhaps,  already,  from  the  very 
interesting  little  book  by  which  some  of  them  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  The  “  Memoirs  of  .John  Morison,"  hy  his  son,  l)r. 
Morison,  which  now  lies  before  us,  is  creditable  alike  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  author.  It  is,  to  s|>eak  of  it  generally,  a  pleasing 
and  interesting  volume.  The  matter  is  such  as  no  religious,  and 
no  ]>hilosophic  mind  can  have  placed  before  it,  without  feeling 
that  it  at  once  refreshes  the  heart,  and  furnishes  foml  for  deepest 
reflection.  I'he  style  and  manner  are  chaste,  calm,  and  quiet; — 
there  is  no  eff  ort  and  no  affectation  ;  no  attempt  to  dazzle,  and  no 
obtrusion  on  the  readers,  of  either  the  author  or  the  son.  There 
are  no  very  striking  facts  reconled  ;  still,  the  ‘  life  and  times’  of 
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ihc  j'cottish  villager  arc  sketched  with  sucli  simplicity  and  truth, 
that  we  feel  deeply  afiectetl  and  interested  by  the  account.  Mo- 
narchs  can  confer  titles  of  nobility,  but  they  cannot  give  nobility 
of  nature.  There  is  a  King  who  can  ;  and  He  often  bestows  on 
the  son  of  a  ]>easant,  what  he  withholds  from  the  posterity  of 
])rinces.  John  Morison  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
all  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  and  connections,  receiveil 
direct  from  the  hand  of  Ci(Kl,  pro|)crtics  of  mind  and  heart  which 
constitute  the  elements  of  true  greatness.  Still  further,  he 
became  the  recipient  of  that  spiritual  nature,  in  comparison  with 
tlie  attributes  of  which,  all  merely  natural  endowments  vanish 
into  air.  As  a  man,  his  faculties  were  distinguished  by  strength 
and  acuteness,  and  his  feelings  by  warmth  and  activity :  as  a 
('hristian,  both  were  given,  with  all  their  energies,  to  Goil.  He 
could  do  nothing  heartlessly  or  by  halves  ;  he  gradually  assumed 
something  of  the  character  of  a  leader  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  and,  by  his  “  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love",  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  exciting  and  sustaining  a  revival  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  district  around  him,  which  has  never  subsided,  and, 
we  trust,  never  will. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  minute  details  either  of  John  Mori- 
son's  mental  or  religious  history — cither  of  what  he  was,  or  oi’ 
what  he  did.  We  must  be  content  to  l>c  brief*  and  general,  refer¬ 
ring  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  full  ]H>rtraiture. 
With  the  aid  of  literary  advantages,  the  Scottish  ‘riddle-maker' 
might  have  l)een  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Mind  :  as  it  was, 

‘  when  he  went  down  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,'  says  the  affec¬ 
tionate  memorialist,  ‘  for  general  information  and  weight  ofChris- 
‘  tian  character,  he  left  not  his  equal  in  the  religious  circle  in 
‘  which  he  moved.'  The  intelligence  and  general  information 
which  such  ascendancy  implies,  was  wholly  self  ac(|uired.  ‘  His 
‘  early  advantages  were  |K’culiarly  limited.  The  whole  of  his 
‘  sclumling  could  not  cost  more  than  twenty  ahillhi^H  /'  ‘  He  hatl 

‘  imbil)ed,  however,  a  taste  for  reading,  and  for  mental  improve- 
‘  ment,  wlien  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  hut  the  natural  vigour 
‘  of  his  mind  to  incite  him  to  such  pursuits.'  Mental  |X)wer, 
where  it  exists,  will  act  and  shew  itself  in  some  form  or  other : 
where  it  is  not  developed  in  studious  leisure,  it  will  throw  itself 
into  the  circle  of  every  day  occupations.  Is  there  not  a  ftest  way 
of  fulfilling  and  executing  the '  most  common-place  of  these?  And 
has  not  native  ability  for  higher  duties  l)een  often  betrayed  by 
early  efforts  to  discover  this?  We  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
contained  in  the  following  statement,  and  a  great  deal  in  it  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  philosopher,  however  some  might  be  disposed  to 
smile  at  a  record  which  they  might  deem  lieneath  the  dignity  of 
history.  Young  Morison,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  by  persever- 
‘  ance  and  determination,  understood  the  handicraft  business  to 
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‘  wbicli  he  had  ap]>lied  himself,  hotter  than  his  father ;  and,  in 
‘  both  its  brandies,  afterwards  carrictl  it  to  a  degree  of  ])erfec- 
•  tion  which  it  had  never  iKiore  reached  in  the  country-side/ 
Vigour  and  ability  may  be  as  much  shewn  by  a  lioy's  determining 
to  improve  the  manufacture  of  a  ‘  riddle,*  as  in  his  eftbrt  to 
construct  a  clock  or  a  telesco]ie. 

On  this  character  of  natural  energy,  was  grafted,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  pure  and  fervent  piety.  ‘  lie  had  been  a  sincere 
‘  worldling,  and  he  became  an  unshrinking  and  dauntless  Chris- 
‘  tian.*'  "file  detail  is  dei'ply  interesting,  of  the  manner  in  which 
’  liis  mind  o^K'ned  to  the  Truth,  and  how  it  worked  its  way  from 
])rinciple  to  ])rinciple.  He  was  brought  u])  in  the  Scottish  Esta¬ 
blishment,  in  connection  with  which  he  lived  for  years,  secular  and 
satisfied,— cold  and  blind,  lie  was  awakened  in  it,  however,  and 
got  a  little  light.  He  afterwards  found  his  home  among  the  Se- 
ceders ;  hut,  growing  dissatisfied  with  their  customs  and  laws, — 
thinking  some  of  them  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  repugnant  to 
Christian  liberty,  and  im|X'diments  to  Christian  usefulness, — he 
finally  separated  from  them,  and,  with  a  few  others,  introiluced 
lnde}K‘ndency  into  those  parts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
church  or  churches  which  continue  flourishing  and  extending. 

.lohn  Morison  was  at  first  a  zealous  Arminian,  and,  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  little  piece  of  auto-hiography,  given  in  the  commencement 
of  the  volume,  he  states  with  what  eagerness  he  defended  his  cause, 
and  how  very  cordially  he  hated  the  opposite  hypothesis.  He 
lx?canic,  however,  a  Calvinist  himself ;  obtained  and  mastered 
Edwards's  ])rofoundly  metaphysical  and  theological  writings  ;  and 
apjK'ars  to  have  found  auch  compositions  congenial  to  his  mind  ! 
Such  a  mind  could  be  no  common  one.  In  the  account  of  his 
transition  from  one  creinl  to  another,  there  is  a  passage  which  wc 
sliall  extract,  as  it  reads  a  useful  lesson  to  all  controvertists.  In¬ 
deed,  we  shall  extend  the  extract,  and  include  the  statement  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  as  the  whole,  wc  observe,  will  afford 
a  fair  s]H'ciincn  both  of  the  Imok  and  of  the  man. 

‘  “  1  w'us  dis|>osed  to  conclude,  that  Ariniiiiaii  principles  were  most 
consonant  with  enlightened  reason,  and  with  the  most  obvious  dictates 
of  revealed  truth.  I  had  set  combats  with  the  afore-mentioned  Wil¬ 
liam  ('larke,  uinm  all  the  pi'culiarities  of  my  creed,  in  which  I  endea¬ 
voured,  with  all  jHissible  zeal,  to  defend  the  convictions  of  my  mind. 
I  remeinlHT  one  night  in  particular,  which  was  the  last  tiiiw  wc  debated 
together on  this  to  me  memorableoccasion,  we  prohniged  our  argument 
through  the  greater  ])art  of  the  night,  on  the  subject  of  predestination, 
i  op|H»sed  the  (»bnoxions  and  humbling  doctrine  w  ith  all  my  might , 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  defendwl  it.  I  do  not  rememlHT  much  of 
the  coursi'  of  rinisoning  pursued  by  either :  my  friend  said  many  very 
convincing  thillg^,  which  1  could  not  rebut ;  and  1  again,  in  return, 
startinl  ciTtain  dithculties  to  the  ('alvinistic  view  of  things  which  it 
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would  have  l>cc*n  unreasonable  to  expect  any  one  to  answer, — ditbcult- 
it's  which,  more  or  less,  press  on  both  sides  of  the  (question.  1  had 
followetl  Stackhouse,  as  my  chief  guide,  and,  in  doing  so,  adopted 
many  of  his  inconclusive  reasonings  and  special  pleadings.  While  the 
argument  was  proceeding  on  that  memorable  night,  1  well  remember, 
in  the  height  of  it — for  1  was  beginning  to  be  dissatishtnl  with  my 
views  of  truth  —putting  up  an  ejaculatory  prayer  to  this  effect,  *  Loril, 
if  I  be  arguing  agreeably  to  thy  word,  carry  me  on  against  all  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  but  if  not,  stop  my  mouth  !  *  When  we  parUnl,  I  was  deeply 
perplexed.  I  meditated  on  the  theme  of  our  discourse  during  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  night,  or  in  pareial  slumliers  dreamed  of  the  anx¬ 
ious  topics  of  discourse.  From  that  night  forward,  I  resolved  that  1 
would  read  with  more  impartiality  on  the  subject  of  my  scru])les,  and 
that  I  would  be  more  diligent  in  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  teach  me 
the  right  way,  among  so  many  different  and  conflicting  opinions." 

'  I  have  reason  to  l>elicve  that  some  little  time  after  this  elapsed,  ere 
my  father  escaped  from  his  mental  perplexities,  on  subjects  involvetl 
in  the  Arminian  controversy.  His  polemical  tendency,  indeed,  con¬ 
siderably  declined ;  but  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  make  up  his  own  ]kt- 
sonal  convictions  as  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  It  does  not  aptxnir, 
however,  that  he  courted  debate,  even  with  his  g(K)d  old  friend,  VVil- 
liam  Clarke ;  but  that  he  sought  prayerful  retirement,  well  written 
books,  and  the  faithful  ministry  of  tne  word. 

*  About  this  interesting  peritM  he  liecamc  acquainted  with  the  himous 
writings  of  President  Edwards,  and  more  particularly  with  his  incom¬ 
parable  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  This  was  the  very  book 
which  such  a  mind  as  my  father's  required  to  compose  its  endless  per¬ 
plexities  ;  and,  happily,  he  had  just  arrived  at  that  particular  stage  of 
feeling  which  prepared  him  to  examine  metaphysical  theology  in  the 
temper  of  devotion.  Every  chapter  utis  read  with  care;  every  argu¬ 
ment  was  pondered  till  it  was  understood  ;  mountainous  difficulties 
vanished  at  the  magic  touch  of  the  prince  of  modern  divines ;  and  a 
spirit,  deeply  agitated  and  depressed,  found  rest  in  that  scheme  of 
doctrine  which  traces  the  salvation  of  a  sinner,  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  of  the  term,  to  the  electing  love  of  (i<k1,  while  it  regards  the 
ruin  and  misery  of  the  impenitent  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  their  own 
voluntary  transgression. 

‘  I  am  sure  I  do  not  asvsert  too  much,  when  I  say,  that  my  father 
was  perfectly  master  of  President  Edwards's  entire  theory ;  and 
that  he  well  knew  how  to  render  his  powerful  defence  of  truth 
available  to  the  relief  of  others,  who  had  trod  the  same  thorny  path 
with  himself.  His  admiration  of  that  great  man  was  such,  that  the 
very  mention  of  his  name  called  up  mental  associations  of  the  most 
pleasurable  kind,  and  tended  always  to  exalt  his  conceptions  of  the 
great  Creator  who  could  form  and  endow  a  being  of  such  extraordinary 
powers. 

“  From  scenes  oliscure  did  Heaven  his  Edwards  call. 

That  moral  Newton,  and  that  second  Paul. 

He,  in  clear  view,  saw  sacred  systems  roll. 

Of  reasoning  worlds,  around  their  central  soul ; 
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Saw  love  attractive  every  system  hiiul, 

The  ])urent  linking  In  eucli  filial  mind; 

The  end  of  Heuveirs  high  works  resistless  skew’d, 

C’reuting  glory,  and  created  good.” 

‘  It  is  a  circunistancc  worthy  of  reconl,  that,  though  my  father  had 
Ikh'Ii  one  of  the  imist  deterinineil  advocates  of  the  views  of  Arminius, 
he  did  not,  u|)on  a  change  of  opinitm,  like  too  many,  advance  to  an 
o|t|)oHite  extreme.  His  views  i»f  the  whole  scheme  of  sov’ercign  gnici' 
iH'came  wdaT  and  practical  ;  and  he  intensely  disliked  those  perversions 
«»f  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  l»y  which  man  is  strint  of  his  accountable- 
iiess,  and  the  gmit  Lawgiver  of  the  rights  whicli  Wlong  to  him  as  a 
moral  g»»vernor.  Happy  for  him  he  fell  into  good  hands,  and  had  a 
mind  of  iinnsual  sense'  and  |>enetration.  His  whole  crei'd  u'as  tho- 
naighly  <ligt*sted.  He  had  taken  nothing  for  grant  i'll ;  and,  having 
fought  his  way  through  many  dithculties,  he  held  fast  his  conclusions 
witn  a  determination  which  nt>  sophistr)’  could  entangle,  and  no  wind 
of  dt»ctrine  couhl  shake.  Unlike  some  half-read  and  inquisitive  minds, 
he  had  a  drt*ad  of  novelty  in  religion  ;  and  often  was  he  heard  to  say, 
“  W’hatever  is  new  in  theology,  must  Ik*  wrong.”  He  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  candid  enquirer  after  truth,  and  occupied  the  disciple’s  chair 
till  he  entert'd  into  the  unchnided  liglit  of  heaven.*  pp.  56 — 60. 


Some  pages  devoted  by  Dr.  M orison  to  ‘  Sketches  of  my  Ua- 
ihcr's  friends.’  are  very  interesting.  We  select  the  picture  of  one 
of  them. 


*  There  was  one  of  Mr.  Cowie’s  flock  with  whom  my  father  had 
frequent  intercoursi'  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  His  name  was  Ai.kx- 
ANOKH  Sikvkiout.  He  w;is  a  man  of  jKitriarchal  appearance,  tall 
and  spare,  hut  with  a  countenance  indioitive  of  deep  thought,  and  of 
much  ctm verse  with  Heawn.  My  father  lovetl  him,  and  sought  his 
fellowship  ht'causi'  of  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the  exti'nt  of  his 
theidogicjil  ri's4'arch.  I  rememlier  well  his  $im])lc  and  unaffected  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  ct>rdiality  with  which  he  and  my  father  met  and  iwUhI. 
His  prayers  in  the  family  were  of  a  renmrkahle  character.  He  literally 
wn'sthnf  with  the  angel  of  the  covenant.  I  never,  as  a  cliild,  could 
fall  into  sin  when  Alexander  Sievright  w'as  at  Millscat,  without  ftvl- 
ing  the  keenest  uphraidings  of  conscience.  His  prayers  were  like  fiery 
darts  thrust  into  the  s4Hi1  from  the  quiver  of  the  Almighty.  A  minis¬ 
terial  friend  whi/ knew  him  well  thus  descril)es  him:  “He  was  a 
wonder  amongst  a  numl)cr  of  wonderful  men.  His  profound  abstract 
reasonings  were  flushetl  with  splendid  imaginings.  He  was  cm)d)ati- 
cally  a  mystic,  and  yet  not  at  all  a  visionary.  All  truth  was  lieforc 
him  in  forms  ('qually  philosophical  and  grand ;  and  yet  the  simplest 
Christian  hung  on  his  lips,  and  the  young  deenietl  him  almost  a 

{prophet,  who  saw  into  futurity,  hut  was  t<»o  wise  to  disclose'  his 
wuowleelge. 

*  “  His  prayers  had  much  of  the  character  of  the  public  devotions  of 
the  late  l)rs.  Waugh  and  Simpson  ;  with  this  exception,  that  they 
were  much  longer,  withmit  being  less  sublime,  or  at  all  tedious ;  so 
well  was  it  known  that  he  came  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Commii- 
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iiion,  where  he  had  been  much  lunger.  He  wa*  a  kuinan  seraph,  and 
thus  hunit  out  by  the  ardour  of  devotion."  *  pp.  81— Bli. 

\V  c  should  be  glad,  if  space  iHTmitted,  to  insert  an  account  of 
John  Morison's  exertions  in  Sahhath-school  teaching,  and  of  his 
IKTscverance  in  benevolent  efforts,  in  spite  of  op|M>sition  (Vom 
various  quarters.  We  wish,  however,  to  excite  interest  rather 
than  to  gratify  it,  as  we  feel  that  that  could  not  be  adecpiately 
done  without  transcribing  a  large  |>ortion  of  the  volume,  and 
would,  after  all,  be  inferior  to  what  will  Ik*  derived  from  the  book 
itself.  The  venerable  saint  lived  to  see  one  of  his  sons  filling  an 
extensive  sphere  in  the  church,  and  an  important  post  in  the 
public  eye ;  and  another  was  ordained  as  the  iiastor  of  the  church 
in  his  native  place,  which  he  had  been  the  principal  means  of 
establishing,  a  year  or  tw’o  before  he  was  taken  to  his  rest.  TIic 
volume  closes  with  tlie  sermons  preached  by  the  two  brothers  to 
their  respective  flocks,  on  the  occasion  of  their  father's  decease. 
Both  are  creditable  to  their  filial  affection,  their  talents,  and  gocxl 
sense. 

Art.  IV.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Rotnans, 
By  the  Rev.  Hubert  Anderson,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Trinity  ChajHil, 
Brighton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hill  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth.  12ino.  pp.  xvi.  48*5.  Price  Js* 
London,  1883. 

THHE  title  of  this  unpretending  volume  will  shew,  tliat  it  does 
not  affect  to  be  a  critical  commentary  upon  this  important 
portion  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  nor  is  it  of  a  polemical  cha¬ 
racter.  It  contains  ^  the  expository  part  of  a  series  of  afternoon 
‘  lectures'  delivered  by  the  Author  to  his  flock;  and  the  ex« 
])08ition  is  throughout  of  a  popular  and  practical  description.  Of 
all  the  varieties  of  pulpit  instruction,  we  deem  expository  dis¬ 
courses,  when  not  overlaid  with  criticism,  or  attenuate  by 
theological  ingenuity,  as  the  best  adapted  to  answer  the  great 
purposes  of  the  stated  ministration  of  God's  word.  It  is  at  the 
same  time,  i^erhaps,  the  most  difficult ;  not  as  requiring  profound 
learning  or  extraordinary  talent  of  any  kind,  but  as  depending  for 
its  acceptablencss  and  success,  far  more  than  either  ar^mentative, 
declamatory,  or  essay discourses,  upon  the  spiritual  attainmeuU 
of  the  preacher  in  the  understanding  of  the  scriptures.  Exposi¬ 
tory  discourses  are  either  the  most  interesting  or  tlie  most  dry, 
stale,  and  unprofitable  species  of  public  teaching.  A  preaclier 
who  adopts  it  as  the  easiest  mode  of  tilling  up  the  stated  half  hour 
or  forty  minutes,  will  either  soon  weary  ^  his  task,  or  weary  out 
his  audience ;  and  then,  exposition  will  be  laid  aside,  on  the  plea 
that  the  people  do  not  like  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
laborious  preparation  may  fail  of  its  purpose,  if  it  consist  in 
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minute  critical  investigations,  rather  than  in  a  devout  study  of 
the  scope  and  drift  of  Scripture.  The  critical  study  of  the  text, 
though  indispensable  to  the  faithful  ministry  of  the  word,  is  a 
chilling  process,  and  must  he  kept  subordinate  to  that  “  search¬ 
ing  of  tne  Scriptures  which  alone  brings  out  of  them  the  “  words 
of  eternal  life";  otherwise  the  effect  u|Km  the  student,  and  u|>on 
his  public  ministrations,  will  be  unfavourable  to  warm  and  vital 
piety.  He  will  be  at  lx?st  a  dull  and  dry  expositor  of  scripture, 
who  borrows  his  e\])osition  of  it  wholly  from  books.  ‘  A  re- 
‘  verential  attention  to  catholic  ('onsent^  or  to  that  which  has  been 
‘  iK'lieved  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  by  all  the  faithful,'  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Anderson  in  considering  as  a  sound  rule  of  inquiry, 
when  ct)mbined  with  the  diligent  study  of  the  Divine  Oracles  as 
the  only  authority.  Hut,  if  it  l>e  sul)stituted  for  this,  it  will  make 
a  preacher  the  insipid  e\]K>sitor  of  a  creed,  instead  of  the  dis- 
|H'nser  of  truth  fresh  drawn  from  the  word  of  God.  Hetween  the 
two,  how  vast  is  the  difference  !  The  manner  and  spirit  in  which 
Anderson  endeavourcnl  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his 
rit>ck,  w  ill  In'  seen  from  the  following  ]>aragra])hs  taken  from  his 
}>reface. 

‘  Fivling  strongly  the  importance  of  the  above  principle,  and  de¬ 
siring,  therefore,  acct>rding  to  niy  humble  measure,  to  act  in  the  same 
spirit,  1  have,  in  all  my  pn'parations  for  the  pulpit,  sought,  in  the  first 
]>lace,  in  meditation  and  in  pniyer,  to  enter  into  the  dej)th  and  spirit, 
the  8cop<*  and  connexion,  of  any  given  passage.  I  have  then  consulted, 
as  far  as  it  has  lH»en  in  my  ]>o\ver,  such  commentaries  and  other  ImhiIcs 
as  IxMir  u]>on  the  interpretation  of  holy  w’rit ;  and,  W’herever  I  have 
met  with  rtmiarks  W'ell  suited  to  illustrate  the  passage,  1  have  thank¬ 
fully  availed  myself  of  such  assistance,  under  the  full  conviction  that 
it  w'as  my  lH»unden  duty  to  strengthen  my  ow'n  weak  efforts  by  the 
wistloin  and  the  piety  of  those,  w’hether  in  the  past  or  presi’iit  age, 
who  have  lalwured  in  the  same  sticttnl  cause. 

‘  When  I  have  thus  employed,  in  the  following  pages,  either  wdiolly 
or  chiefly,  the  languagt'  of  others.  I  have  gt*nerally  given  my  autho¬ 
rities  in  the  margin.  And  if  I  have  not  made  such  n*fereiices  in  all 
instances,  in  which  I  have  Ikhui  more  or  li*ss  indebted  t(»  the  lalxmrs 
of  tluise  who  have  gone  Wfore  me,  I  have  <»nly  al)stiined  from 
doing  so,  iH'Ciinse  I  have  felt  unwilling  to  make  a  parade  (»f  the 
mrious  authors,  whom  I  have  had  tK’casion  to  c<msult  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  my  Li'ctures.  Hut  I  di'sire  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowle<lging  the  In'iiefit  w’hich  I  have  deriveil  from  thus  holding 
communion  with  the  servants  of  G«h1  in  every  age.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  tmciMl  various  shades  of  diflfenuict'  among  them  respecting  some 
of  the  d«vp  things  of  (ohI  ;  but  1  have  invariably  found  that  all  who 
**  hold  the  Head,"  8{H*ak  as  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  upou  those 
vital  doctriiu's  of  the  (nisjad,  which  l>ear  immediately  upon  the  misery, 
and  the  salvation,  of  mankind  ! 

‘  Having  spoken  of  the  deep  ihinsx  of  God,  I  would  now  go  on  to 
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say,  that  I  have  always  feartnl  t4>  tread  where  Scriiiture  no  lon^r 
seems  to  lead  us  hy  the  hand,  and  where  thuM5  who  still  press  forward 
are  too  often  found  to  contradict  many  decisive  testimonies,  or  to 
o|)|>ose  the  general  tenor,  of  the  inspired  writings.  With  res|)ect 
to  all  points  of  this  description,  1  desire  to  adopt,  from  my  heart, 
the  words  of  the  wise  and  holy  martyr  Bishop  Hidley:  In  these 
matters  1  am  so  fearful,  that  1  dare  not  s|R'ak  further,  yea,  al¬ 
most  none  otherwise,  than  the  very  text  doth,  as  it  were,  /<  ad  me  by  the 
hand** 

The  Christian  knows,  indeed,  that  it  is  his  highest  privilege  to 
launch  forth  into  the  deep  of  the  divine  promises ;  to  spread  every  sail 
that  he  may  receive  the  blessed  iiiHuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  to 
|M»sst^  himstdf  as  much  as  |KJssible  of  the  fulness  of  (iod !  But  tlie 
Christian  knows,  als4>,  that,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  explore 
those'  depths  which  are  beyond  the  fathom  line  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing,  he  should  look  continually,  with  stedfast  faith  and  joyful 
ho{K',  to  tliat  star  of  Jacob,'*  which  shines,  in  the  spiritual  Hrma- 
inent,  to  cheer  and  to  direct  his  coursi*  towards  the  haven  of  rest ! 

*  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  following  Kx]N>sitioii,  thus  to  {Miint  to 
Jesus  as  **  the  bright  and  morning  star,”  who  only  can  **  give  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guiile  our 
fec't  into  the  w'ay  of  peace !”  1  humbly  trust  that  I  have  done  so  in 

simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  that  1  have  studied  to  **  shew  myself 
approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  nee<ieth  noit  to  be  ashiOned, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth and  that  1  have  neither  s]>okeii 
“  peace,"  wdiere  there  is  ‘‘  no  peace,”  nor  made  the  heart  of  the 
righteous  sad,  w'hom  God  hath  not  made  sad !”  And,  in  now  sending 
this  little  volume  forth  into  the  world,  I  earnestly  call  u{)oii  Him, 
w’ho  commandeth  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,”  beseeching 
him  to  **  shine  in  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  tha' 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  to  enable  us  **  so  to  walk 
in  the  light  of  his  truth,  that  at  length  we  may  attain  to  the  light  of 
everlasting  life  !”  pp.  vi — ix. 


The  pious  reader  will  Ik?  prepared  by  this  language  to  anticipate 
a  volume  of  sound,  faithful,  8crij)tural  instruction.  'I'lie  Rx- 
))osition  is  divided  into  sections,  the  form  of  sermons  being 
dropped;  and  as  the  expository^  jmrtion  only  is  retained,  the 
work  does  not  afford  a  complete  sample  of  tlic  discourses  as  ori¬ 
ginally  delivered.  We  mention  this,  because  we  should  other¬ 
wise  have  to  point  out  deficiencies,  viewing  the  work  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  oral  instructions ;  but,  in  the  ilelivery  of  the  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared  exjjository  discourses,  much  extemporaneous  illus¬ 
tration  and  exhortation  would  l>e  with  advance  supplied. 
Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  shall  simply  give  an  extract 
or  two  as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  The  following  is  part  of  the 
exposition  of  the  eighth  chapter,  verses  28 — .‘)0. 

‘  3.  Being  thus  animated,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  scrip¬ 
tural  representation  of  God’s  eternal  “  purpose  and  grace,”  to  abtHiod 
in  that  holy  obtHlience  which  is  the  evidence  of  our  faith  ;  and  being 
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thuK  reiiiiiulotl,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  to  our  title  to  eternal 
life,  that  we  are  “  saved,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to 
(rod's  own  purpose  and  grace  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  two  follow- 
ing  verses  of  the  present  chapter,  in  which  the  a]H)stle  prepares  be¬ 
lievers  for  fMssive,  as  well  as  active,  obedience,  by  proving,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  everlasting  pur]H>se  of  God,  that  all  things  must 
indeed  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God,  For  whom  he 
did  foreknow,  says  St.  Paul,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  he  con  formed  to 
the  itnage  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren. 
Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called :  and  whom  he 
called,  them  he  also  justified :  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glo^ 
rijied.  In  using  the  alxwe  words  in  the  past  tense,  an  idiom  very 
usual  in  Scripture,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the  trutlis  which  are  in¬ 
culcated,  our  a{>ostle  stHuns,  as  it  were,  to  take  his  stand  at  the  goal  of 
the  Christian  nice,  and  thence  to  hwk  back  to  that  eternal  decree 
which  has  awardtnl  the  crown  of  glory  to  all  who  shall  **  run  with  pa¬ 
tience  the  ract*  which  is  set  before  them,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  autnor 
and  finisher  of  their  faith."  Now  it  is  expresMy  said  of  this  “  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  that,  “  for  the  joy  which  was  set  before  him, 
he  enduretl  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  and  when  8t.  Paul  declares, 
thert'fore,  in  the  passag*'  now  l>efore  us,  that  whom  God  did  foreknow, 
he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conj'ormcd  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  we 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  genenil  scojh?  of  his  present  argument, 
which  is  on  the  subject  of  (Christian  suffering,  but  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  (iosjH'l,  that  he  refers  chiefly  to  the  trials  and  afflictions 
tlmmgh  which  the  children  of  (tod  are  to  |>ass  while  waiting  for  the 
day  of  their  public  adoption  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Hut  w'e  know 
that,  the  conformity  to  our  Saviour’s  image,  tliou^h  commenced  on 
earth,  is  to  lie  |H*rtWt<Hl  in  hcaiwn ;  and  when  at.  Paul  declares, 
then'fiire,  with  n»gard  to  all  who  love  God,  that  they  have  Ix'en  pre¬ 
destinated  to  be  CONFORM  KD  TO  THK  IMAOK  OF  HIS  SON,  may  WC  llOt 
indt'cd  conclude,  (and  i»h  !  that  this  conclusion  were  well  w'eighed  by 
those  w  ho  have  not  vet  learned  to  exchange  the  “  sorrow'  of  the  w’orld 
which  worketh  death,"  for  that  goilly  sorrow’  w’hich  worketh  re|ient- 
ance  to  salvation !")  that  if  w'e  “  suffer  here  w  ith  (lirist,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  him  hereafter  ?" 

‘  The  ajx^stle,  you  oliserve,  makes  express  mention  only  of  predes¬ 
tination,  calling,  justification ,  and  glory.  And  it  has  been  sometimes 
askeil,  therefore,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  .sanctification  should  not  he 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  golden  chain  w’hich  is  here  exhibited  to  us? 
Hut  surely,  brethren,  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  .sanctification  is  in- 
cludeil  in  glory.  For  it  is  iu»t  s<»  much  the  w’ay  to  glory,  as  it  is  a 
j»art  and  iH'ginning  of  it  even  here.  So  that  sanctification  is  glory 
U'gun  on  earth,  while  glory  is  sanctification  perfected  in  heaven.  Be 
it  remendK'retl,  moreover,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  Christian  holi¬ 
ness,  is  the  very  j>oint  <»n  w'hich  St.  Paul  is  insisting  through  the 
whide  of  his  prestuit  argument ;  for  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  he  has  luvn  reminding  licdievers,  that  though  they  arc  freed 
from  the  law.  ns  a  covenant,  yet  that,  as  a  rule  of  holy  living,  they  are 
still  subjivt.  uav,  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  lx*  subject,  to  the  law. 
And  mu-t  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  with  all  true  Ixdievcrs,  justifi- 
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cation  and  sanctification  will  Ik*  iiulisstdiildv  joiiunl  together  ?  The 
believer  knows,  indeed,  that  the  ground  of  iis  justif cation  is  wholly 
distinct  from  any  thing  which  he  either  has  done,  or  can  do;  but  it  it 
this  very  knowledge  which  l(*ads  him  to  serve  (lod  continually,  under 
a  sweet  and  joyful  sense  of  security,  and  to  strive  in  all  tilings  to 
promote  his  glory,  with  all  the  afli^Ttionutc  feelings  of  a  child  who 
thinks  that  he  cun  never  do  enough  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  a  tender 
and  indulgent  father.  The  lieliever  works,  ns  our  old  reformers  used 
to  express  it,  not /or  salvation,  but  from  salvation  ;  not  that  he  may 
lie  justified,  but  hecause  he  is  justijied, 

‘  Jlehold,  then,  my  Christian  brethren,  that  golden  chain  by  which 
the  children  of  God  are  drawn  up  from  earth  to  heaven  !  Ik'hold  the 
steps  and  degrees  by  which  God’s  eternal  love  descends  n{)on  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  by  which  thev  climb  up  to  their  promised  glory !  Ikdiold 
the  grounds  on  which  the  children  of  God  take  up  the  language  of 
the  Udoved  disciple,  and  say,  “  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved 
us  !’*  It  has  Ix'en  truly  said  of  the  scripture  now  liefore  you,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  deejx‘st,  and  yet  one  of  the  clearest  scriptures  about 
God’s  method  of  salvation.  And  if  you  will  always  view  it,  as  you 
always  ought  to  view  it,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  whole  scope 
of  the  context  in  which  it  is  found,  you  will  plainly  see  that  St.  Paul 
introduces  it,  not  that  he  may  encourage  keen  and  unprofitable  dispu¬ 
tations,  but  that,  by  leading  the  children  of  God  to  tniee  up  every 
thing  w'hich  befals  them,  to  the  fountain  of  eternal  love,  he  may  re¬ 
mind  them  how,  under  all  the  trials  to  which  they  are  exjMisiHl,  they 
should  derive  comfort  from  the  blessed  assurance  that  all  things  shall 
indeed  work  together  for  their  good!*  pp.  230 — 240. 

We  transcribe  with  much  satisfaction,  the  following  judicious 
comments  u}K)n  a  portion  of  the  Epistle  which  has  been  too  often 
})erverted  to  a  purpose  foreign  from  the  design  of  tlie  A|>ostle; 
viz.  ch.  xiii.  ver.  1 — 7- 

‘  When  we  view*  this  passage  in  connexion  with  the  f(»rmer  part  of 
the  epistle,  we  shall  jHTceive  with  w'hat  admirable  propriety  the  apos¬ 
tle  here  enters  ujKm  the  consideration  <»f  the  civil  duties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  he  had  said,  that  Christians  are  not  to 
avenge  themselves,  hut  rather  to  give  place  unto  wrath.  But,  to  shew 
that  this  exhortation  is  not  to  be  understood  as  taking  away  all  power 
from  man  to  punish  wrong  do<*rs,.  he  now  teaches  that  magistrates  are 
the  ministers  of  (itxi,  revengers  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil.  Again,  in  the  former  part  of  the  epistle,  he  had  stated,  that 
Christians  are  no  longer  under  the  condemning  power  of  the  law.  But, 
to  shew  that  there  is  nothing  incompatible  between  Christian  liberty 
and  civil  magistracy,  he  now  addresses  them  as  members  of  the  state, 
and  exhibits,  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light,  the  grounds  of  their 
obedience  to  the  fwwers  that  he.  And  when  we  consider  that  this  epis¬ 
tle  was  addressed  to  Christian  converts,  who  were  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Imperial  City,  we  may  regard  the  pas^e  before  us  as  consti¬ 
tuting,  on  this  very  imj)ortant  tcmic,  a  public  apology  for  the  Christian 
faith.  I^et  every  soul,  saith  St.  Baiil,  he  auBJRCT  unto  the  higher 
POWERS,  /'or  there  is  no  power  but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be  are 
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ordained  of  God.  IVhosttet'rr  therefore  resisteih  the  fiOfrer,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God.  And  in  the  ctuirse  of  the  four  following  verne*, 
it  is  repeated  thrive  several  times,  that  the  ruling  powers  are  to  be  re- 
gardefl  as  the  ministers  of  God.  Here,  then,  the  a]>ostle  plainly  de- 
Hnint  the  main  grmind  of  submission  to  human  authority^  viz.  l)ecause 
<»(m1  hiiiisclf  has  ap|siint(Mi  civil  government  asacotnmon  good  amongst 
men ;  in  other  words  ;  because  all  government  is,  in  such  Rc»rt,  of 
Divine  institution,  that,  In?  the  form  of  any  particular  government 
what  it  may,  the  submissiem  of  the  indi\ndual  is  a  principal  branch  of 
that  religious  duty  which  tnich  man  owes  to  (iml.  The  |)articular  forms 
and  limitations  of  government  are  matters  with  which  the  gosix^l  does 
not  interfere.  Christianity  d(K*H  not  undertake  to  model  kingdoms  and 
commonwealths  by  any  fixed  standard  ;  it  d<»cs  not  teach  how  to  esta^ 
btish.  but  howto  And  hence  it  is  that  wo  find  St.  Peter  speaking 

of  civil  government  as  the  “  ordinance  of  man."  **  Submit  your¬ 
selves,”  he  says.  **  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord’s  sake.” 
His  meaning  evidently  is,  that,  with  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of 
government,  and  the  choice  of  particular  persons  to  govern,  civil  au¬ 
thority  is  only  a  human  ordinance.  But  by  enjoining  Christians,  at 
the  same  time,  to  submit  “  for  the  Lord's  sake,”  he  clearly  teaches, 
in  entire  agretunent  with  his  brother  ajxistle,  that  l)oth  the  good  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it,  are  God’s  ordinance. 
“  Certainly,”  says  liishop  Sanderson,  “the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which 
spejiketh  in  these  tw'o  great  apostles,  is  not  contrary  to  itself.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  substance  of  the  iwwer  of  any  magistrate  is  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  (iml ;  and  that  is  St.  Paul’s  meaning.  But  the  specijicatum 
of  the  circumstances  thereto  bfdonging  is,  as  St.  Peter  termeth  it,  a 
human  ordinance.  iutnKluced  by  custom  or  by  positive  law.” 

‘  Our  a|K)stle,  having  reminded  the  Christian  converts  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  that  whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  solemnly  adds,  in  the  last  clause  of 
the  second  verse,  <jwf///iev//ro/  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 
That  is,  they  shall  receive  to  themselves  judgment  or  condemnation,  and 
must  look  for  some  punishment,  if  not  from  the  magistrate,  at  least  from 
the  supreme  Sovereign,  whose  laws  they  break,  and  whose  order  they 
endeavour  to  reverse.  But  it  is  suggested  by  Bishop  Sherlock,  that  in 
these  words,  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  condemnation, 
we  should  understand  the  apastle  as  entering  upon  a  second  argument 
in  contirmation  of  his  doctrine  that  ctrry  soul  should  be  subject  to  the 
higher  fxm'ers,  and  as  setting  forth  the  certain  evil  consequences  which, 
even  in  this  life,  are  found  to  pursue  seditious  and  turbulent  spirits  ; 
seeing  that  they  render  themselves  justly  obnoxious  to  the  powers  of 
the  world,  and  are  liable  to  their  judgment.  Bishop  Sherlock  w'ould 
interpret  the  aliove  clause,  therefore,  in  connexion  with  the  follow'ing 
verses ;  and  would  of  course  consider  the  declaration,  that  rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil,  as  arising  out  of  the  remark 
in  the  preceding  verse,  that  they  who  resist  shall  receive  to  thcimselv^s 
condemnation. 

‘  Now*  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  thus  consider  the  above  words  in  the 
third  verse,  as  being  an  inference  from  the  clause  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  wc  must  understand  the  apostle  as  referring,  by  good  works, 
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chiefly  to  obedience,  and  by  reiV  works,  to  resistanoe.  I  And  the  same 
interpretation  g>ven  by  an  old  and  leariuMl  expositor,  who  says,  that 
by  go(Hl  and  nul  works,  in  this  connexion,  we  are  to  understand  works 
which  are  such,  not  theo/ogicaliy,  but  civilitf ;  w'orks  such  as  are  en¬ 
joined  or  pn>hibited  by  the  good  laws  of  the  kingdom  or  city  in  which 
we  live.  And  certainly  this  exposition  suits  with  St.  Paul’s  main  de¬ 
sign  in  the  ])assage  before  us,  which  is  to  inculcate  olwdienre  to  the 
powers  that  be, 

‘  H'ilt  thou  then,  as  the  apostle  goes  on  to  ask,  not  be  afraid  f  the 
power  ?  I'k)  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the 
same  ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  Hut  if  thtm  do 
that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  bearcth  not  the  sword  in  vain  :  for 
he  is  the  minister  (f  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doth  n^il.  In  the  ]mrallel  passage  of  St.  Peter,  we  find  that  n|)ostle 
speaking  of  governors  as  being  8t*nt  **  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers, 
and  for  the  oraise  of  them  that  do  well.*’  And  we  clearly  infer,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  term  praise  is  employed  by  each 
apostle,  in  op})osition  to  punishment,  that  it  must  l)c  understood  to 
denote  protection  and  encouragement,,  the  only  projwr  rewards  which 
good  subjects  can  expect  from  their  got'crnors.  1  may  add,  that  the 
above  interpretation  is  strongly  confinned  by  that  passage  of  tlie  first 
epistle  to  Timothy,  where  St.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  pray  “  for  kings, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life,  in  all  gtHMlness  and  honesty.”  The  peace  and  quiet  of  society  is 
the  very  end  of  teinjM)ral  government.  When  it  is  duly  promoteef  by 
those  who  are  in  authority,  then  do  they  indeed  ap|H»ar  to  be,  what 
they  were  ordained  to  lie,  ministers  of  God  for  gWHi  to  the  people.  In 
return  for  this  good  received  from  rulers,  the  people  arc  assuredly  bound, 
on  their  part,  to  yield  obedience  and  submission ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
such  obedience,  they  shall  have  the  praise  and  protection  of  those  who 
are  in  authority  over  them. 

*  Such,  then,  are  the  tw'o  arguments  by  which  our  a|)ostle  supports 
his  doctrine  of  obedience  to  rulers  ;  and  they  are  thus  summed  up  by- 
him  in  the  fifth  verse* ;  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  onfjy 
for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  We  are  to  submit  for  wrath, 
(which  is  to  be  understwKl  here  as  relating  to  the  present  life, 
and  to  the  magistrate’s  power,)  because  the  magistrate. has  jHiwer 
from  God  to  execute  wrath  on  him  that  doeth  evil.  We  are  to  submit 
also^/br  conscikncr  sakk  ;  because  he  that  resisteth  the  jwwer,  rc» 
sisteth  the  ordinanck  of  God. 

'  This  is,  indeed,  the  main  argument  of  all ;  and,  as  I  would  now 
go  on  to  ask,  what  other  argument  could  possibly  bear  the  weight  laid 
upon  it  by  the  ajiostlc  ?  Let  every  soul,  he  says,  he  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers  ;  and  assuredly,  brethren,  no  one  can  oblige  all  souls 
to  subjection,  other  than  He,  whose  only  all  souls  are.  Whatever  con¬ 
venience,  therefore,  men  might  find  in  submitting,  yet,  unless  rulers 
were  GoiVs  ministers,  there  could  never  be  any  lasting  and  necessar}' 
tie  of  obedience.  Upon  any  other  supposition,  we  might  be  subject  to 
our  rulers  from  motives  of  expediency ;  but  their  l)eing  ordained  of 
God,  is  the  only  consideration  which  can  engage  us  to  In*  subject  for 
conscience  sake’.  Fur  we  know  that  God  only  can  bind  ;  we  know  tnat 
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God  only  i*  Lord  of  the  consncnce  ;  and  wc  know,  therefore,  that  am- 
science  can  of  right  submit  to  no  commands  but  his,  as  they  are  issued, 
either  immetiiatcly  from  himself,  or  from  those  who  hold  and  act  under 
him.  This  is  the  truth  which  the  Bible  inculcates  ;  it  is  the  conviction 
of  this  truth  which  makes  the  good  Christian  the  good  subject;  and 
sure  I  am,  that  were  it  really  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all,  it  would 
radiate  an  irresistible  ap|)eal  at  once  to  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  It 
would  t«nich  the  one  to  know  “  whose  minister  he  is,*’  and  the  other 
to  rememlH*r  “  whose  authority  he  hath  ;**  and  it  would  thus  tend  to 
knit  their  hearts  together  in  llim,  who  is  **  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  and  who  does  from  his  throne  liehold  all  the  dwellers  u|)on 
earth.** 

‘  Dwell  then,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  on  this  argument  of  obedience 
for  conscience  sake^  and  say  whether  it  is  not  suited  to  ennoble  nien*8 
acthms  even  in  civil  things,  and  to  give  them  a  character  almost  di¬ 
vine.  For  all  is  surely  turned  into  sucritice  to  God,  when  all  is  done 
for  God;  when  subjects  obey  magistrates,  and  w'hen  servants  obey 
their  masters, /or /(fi.v  cowwom/’jp  sake;  each  of  them  still  thinking, 
while  |)erforming  the  duties  of  his  particular  calling.  This  I  do  for 
God  ;  even  my  ordinary  labour  and  works,  and  my  just  obedience  to 
men,  I  otfer  up  to  him  !  “  This  is  indeed  the  philosophers  stone,” 

says  Leighton,  turning  acthms  of  lower  metal  into  gold,  when  we 
can  take  up  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  and  say,  1  set  the  L(»rd 
always  before  we.’*  *  pp.  311(5 — 113. 

Wc  do  not  deem  it  neccssary’^  to  offer  any  critical  animad¬ 
versions  u|Km  the  Exposition,  not  only  because  the  work  itself 
docs  not  call  for  it,  but  also  l)ecausc  we  shall  have  occasion  very 
shortly  to  engage  in  a  review  of  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism 
in  application  to  this  Kpistlc.  l^pon  some  |>oints,  we  should  find 
occasion  to  differ  from  the  Author.  In  expounding  the  VI  1th 
chapter,  for  instance,  Mr.  Anderson  adopts  the  view  taken  by  our 
‘  Venerable  Translators,'  but  which,  in  our  judgement,  involves 
the  inspired  Writer  in  the  most  palpable  self-contradiction. 


Art.  V.  LiveSf  Characlersy  and  an  Address  to  Posterity,  By 
Gilbert  Burnet y  I),D,  Ixird  Bishop  of  Sarum.  With  the  two 
Prefaces  to  the  Dublin  Editions.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  lny  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.H.S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe.  8vo.  pp.  Ixx.,  38(5.  Price  10a.  (5r/.  London, 
183:1. 

CHRISl'IAN  Plutarch  would  confer  an  invaluable  service 
upon  the  ])ublic ;  but  how  many  requisites  must  meet  in  the 
accomplisheil  and  profound  Biographer  who  would  deserve  to  be 
so  designated  !  Among  the  writers  who  have  fbmished  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  English  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  no 
one  ranks  higher  than  Bishop  Burnet.  His  Lives  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Rochester,  and  Bishop  Bedel,  are  excel- 
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lent  specimens  of  biographical  composition,  adapted  to  yield 
instruction  alike  to  the  peasant  and  to  the  philosopher.  The 
last  of  these  is  the  least  known,  having  bwn  less  frequently 
reprinted,  but  is  highly  valuable.  Besides  these,  there  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  his  History  of  his  Own  Times  some  choice 
biographical  sketches.  His  character  of  Abp.  Leighton  is  a 
beautiful  portraiture.  His  funeral  sermon  for  the  Hon.  Rol>ert 
Hoyle  is  another,  well  deserving  of  every  reader’s  study ;  but 
it  has  l>een  suffered  for  many  years  to  be  out  of  print. 

In  the  present  volume,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  has  presented 
to  the  public  the  first  complete  collection  of  Bishop  Burnet’s 
smaller  biographical  pieces,  (the  Life  of  Bedell  not  being  in¬ 
cluded  on  account  of  its  length,)  very  carefully  edited,  with  some 
valuable  additional  documents.  The  reprint  of  the  Lives  has 
been  formed  on  the  basis  of  an  edition  published  in  Dublin  in 
1803,  with  prefaces  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  which 
are  retained  by  the  Right  Rev.  Editor;  and  prefixed  to  the 
volume  is  an  Introduction,  containing  a  very  admirable  letter  ^  on 
^  clerical  pursuits  and  studies’  fVom  the  same  eminently  pious  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  with  some  interesting  notices  respecting 
his  character.  The  Contents  of  the  Volume  are  as  follows. 

1.  Introduction.  2.  Preface  to  the  first  Dublin.  Edition.  3.' Pre¬ 
face  to  the  second  Dublin  Edition.  4.  Bishop  Burnet’s  Preface  to 
the  Life  of  Hale.  «5.  Life  of  Hale.  (i.  Baxter’s  Appendix  to  Ditto. 
7.  Bishop  Burnet’s  Preface  to  the  Life  of  Rochester.  8.  Life  of  Lord 
Rochester.  9.  Appendix,  from  Rol)ert  Parsons,  M.A.  10.  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Archbishop  Leighton.  11.  Characters  of  Messrs.  Nairn  and 
Charteris.  12.  Characters  of  eminent  Clergymen.  13.  Character  of 
Queen  Mary  1 1.  14.  Character  of  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  15.  Address 

to  Posterity,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D. 

An  additional  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Rochester  has  subse¬ 
quently  been  printed,  and  added  to  the  copies  unsold  ;*  contain¬ 
ing  five  hitherto  unpublished  letters  from  tlie  mother  of  the  Earl, 
which  are  referred  to  in  Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotson  in  the  following 
terms  :  ‘  The  credit  of  the  Doctor’s  (Bp.  Burnet)  book,  and  the 
‘  sincerity  of  the  Earl’s  repentance,  would  be  fully  established,  if 
‘  they  wanted  any  additional  evidence,  by  the  publication  of  five 
‘  letters,  still  extant,  by  his  mother,  Anna,  Countess  Dowager  of 
‘  Rochester,  and  sister  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John  of  Battersea, 
‘  hart. ;  to  that  gentleman’s  lady,  Johanna,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
‘  Chief  Justice  St.  John.  These  letters  were  written  during  her 


*  We  understand  that  the  edition  before  us  is  nearly  out  of  print. 
The  additional  pages  may  be  had  gralU,  by  {Kissesbors  of  the  volume, 
application  to  the  publisher. 
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*  lion's  last  illness ;  and  shew  him  to  have  been,  during  the 
‘  course  of  it,  fully  possessed  of  his  understanding.'  After  the 
lapse  of  above  a  century  and  a  half,  these  letters  are  now  given 
to  the  public,  from  a  transcript  made  by  Mrs.  Chapone,  mother- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  authoress,  from  the  original  autograph 
letters  in  the  ]>os8ession  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  grand-daughter  to 
Lady  St.  John.  Although  few  |)erson8  in  the  present  day  will 
be  inclined  to  call  in  question  Bishop  Burnet's  veracity,  these 
documents  form  a  valuable  accession  of  testimony,  such  as  must 
satisfy,  or  at  least  for  ever  silence,  scepticism  itself.  It  appears 
from  these  letters,  that  re|H)rts  were  industriously  spread  by 
UiH’hester's  profligate  companions,  that  his  repentance  was  the 
effect  of  mental  disorder.  These  reports  are  thus  referred  to  in 
the  second  letter,  datcnl  June  1G80. 

*  I  thank  (lud,  his  sense  continues  very  well,  and  when  his  strengtii 
will  give  him  leave,  [he]  expresses  himself  with  great  devotion,  both  [or 
but]  upon  account  of  his  former  ill-life,  with  great  humility.  He  lays  him¬ 
self  low,  iK'fore  the  throne  of  Grace;  lx‘gging  favour  and  pardon  from 
God,  u))on  the  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ  alone ;  acknowledging  him¬ 
self  the  gn'atest  of  sinners.  Truly,  sister,  I  think  I  may  say,  without 
partiality,  that  he  has  never  been  heard  say,  when  he  8j>eak8  of  religion, 
an  insensible  word,  nor  of  any  thing  else ;  but  one  night,  of  which  I 
writ  you  word,  he  was  disordered  in  his  head  ;  but  then,  he  said  no 
hurt ;  only  some  little  ribhie-rabble,  which  had  no  hurt  in  it.  But  it 
was  observed  by  his  wife  and  I  jiarticularly,  that,  whenever  he  stmke 
of  (rod,  that  night,  he  spoke  well  and  with  great  sense ;  which  we 
wondered  at.  Since  that  night,  he  has  never  had  a  minute  of  disorder 
in  his  head  ;  that  was  almost  a  fortnight  ago.  This  last  night,  if  you 
had  heard  him  pniy,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  tmik  his  words,  for 
the  words  of  a  madman  ;  but  such  as  came  from  a  letter  spirit,  than 
the  mind  of  mere  man.  But,  let  the  wicked  of  the  world  say  what 
they  please  of  him,  the  repnwches  of  them  arc  an  honour  to  him :  and 
I  take  comfort,  that  the  devil  rages  against  my  son  ;  it  shows,  his 
pow'er  over  him  is  subdued  in  him,  and  that  he  has  no  share  in  him. 
Alany  messaces  and  com})liments  his  old  acquaintance  send  him :  but 
he  is  so  fir  from  receiving  of  them,  that  still  his  answer  is,  .  .  “  Let  me 
sec  none  of  them  ;  and  1  would  to  God,  I  had  never  conversed  with 
some  of  them."  One  of  his  physicians,  thinking  to  please  him,  told 
him  the  king  drank  his  health  the  other  day  ;  he  looked  earnestly 
upon  him,  and  said  never  a  word,  but  turned  liis  face  from  him.' 

Ill  the  third  letter,  an  interview  with  his  friend  Fanshaw  is 
described  : 

*  1  cannot  omit  one  jiassagc  lately :  Mr.  Fanshaw,  his  great  friend, 
has  been  here  to  sec  him  ;  and  as  he  was  standing  by  my  son's  bed¬ 
side,  he  looked  earnestly  u])on  him  and  said,  .  .  *  Fanshaw,  think  of  a 
God,  let  me  advise  you  ;  and  reiient  you  of  your  former  life,  and 
amend  your  w'ays.  Believe  what  f  say  to  you ;  there  is  a  God,  and  a 
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jH)wcrfiil  Gml,  aiul  ho  is  a  terriblo  God  to  unre])cnting  sinners :  the 
time  draws  near,  that  he  will  come  to  judgment^  with  groat  terrour  to 
the  wicked  ;  therefore,  delay  not  your  repentance  :  his  displeasure  will 
thunder  a^inst  you,  if  you  do.  You  and  I  hare  been  long  time  ac¬ 
quainted,  [and]  done  ill  together.  I  love  the  man  ;  and  speak  to  him 
out  of  consoioncx*,  for  the  gocnl  of  his  soul.*  Fanshaw  stood,  and  said 
never  a  word  to  him,  Imt  stole  away  out  of  the  room.  When  my  son 
^w  him  go.  ‘  Is  a  [he]  gone?*  says  he,  ‘poor  wretch  ?  I  fear  his  neart 
is  hardened.*  After  that,  Fanshaw  sjiid  to  some  in  the  house,  that 
my  son  should  be  kept  out  of  melancholy  fancies.  This  u*a8  told  my 
son  again :  upon  which  says  he,  *  I  know  w'hy  he  said  that ;  it  was 
l>ecause  1  gave  him  my  advice  ;  but  I  could  say  no  less  to  him  than  I 
did,  let  him  take  it  as  he  please.s.* 

The  fourth  and  fifth  letters  we  must  give  entire. 

‘  I  am  sure,  dear  sister,  it  is  your  desire  to  hear  sometime,  how  my 
poor  w’eak  s<m  d(H‘s:  he  gives  us  little  hopes  of  his  life,  his  weakness 
increasing  so  much.  J3ut,  as  his  outward  man  decays,  I  thank  Gcd, 
his  inward  increases  and  strengthens ;  for  he  is  very  pious,  and  devout, 
and  willing  to  re.sign  himself  into  the.  arms  of  his  Saviour,  when  Gwl 
pleases  to  take  him. 

*  I  hear,  Mr.  Fanshaw  reports  my  son  is  mad  ;  but  I  thank  God,  he 
is  far  from  that.  I  confess  for  a  night,  and  part  of  a  day,  for  want  of 
rest,  he  w'as  a  little  disordered;  but  it  w’as  long  since  Mr.  Fanshaw 
saw  him.  When  he  reproved  him  for  his  sinful  life,  he  was  as  well  in 
his  head,  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life ;  and  so  he  is  now',  1  thank  God. 
I  am  sure,  if  you  heard  him  pray,  you  would  think  God  had  inspired 
him  with  true  wisdom  indeed ;  and  that  neither  folly  or  madness  comes 
near  him.  I  wdsh  that  WTetch  Fanshaw  had  so  great  a  sense  of  sin, 
as  my  poor  child  has :  that  so,  he  might  be  brought  to  repentance, 
before  it  is  too  late :  but  he  is  an  ungrateful  man  to  such  a  friend. 

‘  Dear  sister,  pray  for  us :  and  believe  me  to  be.  Madam, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

A.  Kociirster. 

‘  I  did,  dear  madam,  receive  your*8,  dated  the  20th  of  June  ;  full  of 
kindness,  and  full  of  Christianity,  in  your  good  wishes  and  kindness  to 
my  poor  sick  son ;  who,  I  thank  God,  is  yet  alive :  but,  whether  it  will 
lil'ease  God  to  restore  him  again  out  of  his  bed  of  sickness,  none  but 
11 IMSKLF  knows.  He  is  full  of  mercy  and  good  upon  all  accounts: 
and  my  prayers  are,  that,  whether  my  son  lives  or  dies,  the  Lord  mav 
lie  glorified  in  all.  His  conversion  is  mercy  endless  for  us;  thougo 
we  enjojr  him  not,  in  this  W4>rld,  the  comfortable  hope,  that  he  will  be 
a  saint  in  Heaven,  is  beyond  my  expression. 

‘  I  cannot  tell  you  that  there  is  much  sign  of  a  recovery  of  my  son, 
though  his  fever  has  left  him  ;  little  heats  he  has  stilf ;  which,  we 
imagine,  proceeds  from  his  ulcer.  But  that  which  I  like  worst  in  him,  is, 
he  gathers  no  strength  at  all ;  but  his  flesh  wastes  much,  and  we  fear  a 
consumption,  though  his  lungs  are  very  good.  He  sleeps  much  ;  his  head, 
for  the  most  part,  is  very  w  ell.  He  was  this  day  taken  up,  and  set  up 
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ill  a  chair,  fur  an  hour,  aiul  was  nut  very  faint,  uhen  he  went  to  bed. 
Helloes  not  care  to  talk  much  ;  but,  when  he  ilm^s,  s{H‘uks,  for  the  most 
part,  well.  His  expressions  are  s(»  suddenly  sj>oken,  that  many  of  them 
are  lust,  and  cannot  he  taken  [down] ;  yet,  I  lielieve,  some  part  of  what 
he  has  s;iid,  will  lx*  rememlxTed. 

‘  I  told  my  son,  that  1  heard  Mr.  Fanshaw  said,  that  he  hoped  he 
Would  recover,  and  leave  those  principles  he  now  jirufessed.  lie  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  Wretch  !  I  wish  I  had  conversed,  all  my  life-time  with  link- 
boys,  rather  than  with  him  and  that  crew  ;  such,  I  mean,  as  Fanshaw 
is.  Indeed,  I  would  not  live,  to  return  to  what  I  was,  for  all  the 
world.’  I  desire  the  continuance  of  your  prayers,  and  all  the  gooil 
people  who  has  bet*n  kind,  in  rememix'ring  mv  son  in  their  prayers. 

I  tohl  him,  that  you  prayed  for  him  heartily,  lie  said,...*  Pray  thank 
my  pHnl  aunt ;  and  remember  my  sc*rvice  to  her  and  my  uncle.’  My 
daughter  remembers  her  service  to  you.  Dear  sister,  whatever  becomes 
(»f  me,  through  my  aHlictions,  I  am  sincerely.  Madam, 

Your  faithful  friend,  and  atfectiouate  8t*rvant, 

A.  H0CIIK8TKK. 

For  the  I.iady  St.  John  at  Battersea.' 

Ues|H*cting  the  Memoir  itself.  Dr.  Johnsoirs  encomium  must 
he  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  :  ‘  It  is  a  work  which  the  critic 
‘  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance;  the  philosopher,  for  its  argu- 
‘  ments ;  and  the  saint,  for  its  ]>iety.’ 

'Phe  Life  of  Hale  is,  however,  a  more  finisluxl  piece  of  bio¬ 
graphy  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  Burnet’s  preface,  that  he  bestowed 
the  most  careful  pains  upon  the  composition.  The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Knox  in  the  jireface  to  the  first  Dublin  edition,  deserve  tran¬ 
scription. 

*  In  the  life  of  Sir  ^latthew  Hale,  wc  do  not,  merely,  see  a  cha¬ 
racter  impnived  and  adorned  by  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  but 
we  iH'hold  Christianity  itself,  sul>stantially  exemplified.  We  sec  its 
]>owTr  “  to  convert  the  soul,”  in  that  radical  change  which  it  effects  in 
the  youth :  while  every  subM'quent  action  of  the  man,  concurs  to 
prove,  that  the  ideal  character  of  wisdom,  which  some  ancient  phihiso- 
phers  described  as  the  mark  to  he  aimed  at,  though  without  any  hope 
of  attainment,  is,  in  all  its  valuable  features,  actually  realized  in  the 
true  Christian. 

‘  What  but  Christianity  could  have  given  to  judge  Hale  that  uni¬ 
form  ascendency  over  every  thing  selfish  and  secular,  by  means  of 
which,  he,  so  undeviatingly,  kept  the  path  of  pure  heroic  virtue,  as 
to  Ih?  alike  hniked  up  to  and  revered,  by  parties  and  interests,  the 
most  op]x>site  to  each  other  ?  Is  there,  in  human  history,  any  fact 
more  extraordinary,  than,  that  the  advocate  of  Strafford  and  Laud, 
and  of  king  Charles,  (had  leave  been  given  for  pleading,)  should  be 
raised  to  the  bench,  by  Cromwell?  And  again,  that  a  judge  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  should  Ixj,  not  only  reinstated  by  Charles  II.,  but  compelled  by 
him,  against  his  own  will,  to  accept  of  the  very  highest  judicial 
trust?  Such  is  the  triumph  of  genuine  Christianity  !  ....  a  triumph. 
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which  is,  in  some  degree,  renewed,  whenever  the  name  of  Hale  is  even 
professionally  reptmted  :  since  the  appeal  is  evidently  made,  not  more 
to  the  authority  of  the  judge,  than  to  the  integrity  of  the  man.  If 
Burnet  had  never  written  more  than  the  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
this  alone  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian 
world :  there  being  no  work  of  the  kind,  U'tter  worth  the  study,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  professiomd,  or  private  man  ;  of  all,  who  would  truly  learn, 
how  to  live,  or  how  to  die.’ 

In  Bichard  Baxter's  Appendix  to  the  Lite  there  is  a  beautiful 
passage,  breathing  the  spirit  of  holy  friendship,  and  reminding 
us  of  Milton's  exquisite  line, 

‘  Et  nostri  wetmtr  ihh  ad  astrn,^ 

‘  When  I  parteil  with  him,'  says  the  venerable  Nonconformist, 

‘  I  doubted  which  of  us  would  l>e  first  in  heaven :  but  he  is  gone 
‘  before,  and  I  am  at  the  dcM>r,  and  somewhat  the  willinger  to  go, 

‘  when  I  think  such  souls  as  his  are  there.' 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  Dublin  edition,  Mr.  Knox  states, 
that  it  was  at  first  a  question,  whether  this  Appendix  by  Richard 
Baxter  should  Ik?  retained,  or  not,  on  account  of  its  lieing  so 
strongly  marked  with  the  spirit  of  nonconformity.  But  it  was 
decided  to  retain  it,  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  liecause  it  throws 
light  upon  the  Chief  Justice's  ‘  nonconforming  tendency,'  and  so 
accounts  for  his  active  and  zealous  endeavours  to  obtain  ‘  such  * 
‘  modiiications  in  the  government  and  ceremonies  of  the  National 
‘  Church  as  might  tend  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  more  mo- 
*  derate  nonconformists.'  Burnet's  account  of  that  unsuccessful 
effort  is  adapted,  Mr.  Knox  admits,  to  ‘  reflect  discredit,  not  only 
‘  on  the  actual  opponents  of  the  measure,  but  on  the  National 
‘  Church  itself.'  But,  strange  to  say,  this  discredit,  he  imagined, 
would  l>e  lessened  hy  shewing  that  those  who,  with  Judge  Hale, 
advocated  the  measure,  had  their  judgements  warped  by  a  puri¬ 
tanic  bias !  Mr.  Knox,  having  thus  disjiosed  of  Bishop  Burnet's 
testimony,  and  the  authority  of  Hale's  opinion,  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction,  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  high-church  party  who  opposed 
the  Comprehension,  and  to  deprecate  ‘  lowering  the  terms  of 
‘  conformity.'  AVe  shall  not  be  tempted  to  engage,  on  this 
occasion,  in  controversy.  The  amiable  and  intelligent  writer  is 
no  more;  hut  we  must  say,  the  more  highly  we  estimate  his 
character,  the  more  striking  appears  to  us  the  influence  which 
educational  prejudice  exerted  over  his  excellent  understanding,  in 
leading  him  to  adopt  statements  at  entire  variance  with  historical 
fact,  and  arguments  built  upon  pure  Action.  His  reverence  for 
‘  the  western  church'  of  the  last  twelve  hundred  years,  (p.  Ixii.) 
comprising  the  most  corrupt  age  of  the  Papal  apostacy,  and  his 
notions  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  guide  to 
salvation, — shew  how  much  Popery  enters  into  the  creed  of  many 
who  imagine  themselves  the  very  champions  of  Protestantism. 
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Yet,  Mr.  Knox  was  not  merely  a  sincerely  tlevout  Christian, 
but  one  of  catholic  spirit,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  liberal  views. 
In  the  admirable  Letter  already  referretl  to,  the  theologians 
whom  he  most  strongly  recommends  to  the  study  of  his  friend 
(then  Mr.  Jebb),  are,  Archbishop  Leighton,  Scougal,  John 
Smith  of  ('ambridge,  Hurnet,  Lucas,  and  Doddridge.  I.eigh- 
ton's  ‘  leaning  to  (’alvinism'  is,  indeed,  mentioned  as  rendering 
his  writings  not  j^erfectly  safe,  as  an  authority,  to  one  whose  theo¬ 
logical  knowledge  is  not  advanced  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that,  in  the 
far  greater  ]mrt  of  his  writings,  he  ‘  really  deserves  to  stand  very 
‘  near  the  inspired  writings.’  In  reference  to  John  Smith  and 
the  writers  of  his  Platonic  school,  a  very  just  discrimination  is 
shewn  in  }K)inting  out  a  deficiency  which  the  supposed  ‘  excesses  ’ 

*  of  their  contemporaries  can  neither  justify  nor  account  for.  Our 
reatlers  will  thank  us,  ])robably,  for  giving  the  whole  passage. 

‘  There  are  two  authors,  whom  I  Wdulil  certainly  wish  to  occupy  a 
place  ill  your  earliest  coursi*.  One,  more  ancient,  whom,  I  fear,  it 
may  not  lie  easy  to  come  at,  in  Ireland.  The  other,  moilern. 

‘  The  ancient  one  lies,  at  this  moment,  before  me :  it  is  entitled, 
“  Select  discourst‘s  by  John  Smith,  late  fellow  of  queen's  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  "  a  quarto,  «>f  the  smaller  size,  printe<l  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  His  editor  w^as  Dr.  Worthington,  already  mentioned. 

Of  this  volume,  all  is  learned,  lil)eral,  ingenious,  and  eminently  pious  : 
but  the  latter  part  is  tlie  most  interesting,  **  A  discourse  of  legal  and 
evangelical  righteousness,  ^:c.”,  and  all  those  that  follow,  to  the  end. 
The  first  short  treatise  in  the  volume,  however,  on  the  true  method  of 
attaining  divine  knowUnlgt*,  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  passed  over. 

‘  The  other,  the  wist'  and  excellent  Doddridge,  was  a  man,  who, 
though  a  dissenter  from  our  church,  would  have  done  any  church  the 
highest  honour.  Pure  conscience  kept  him  fnim  conforming ;  his  early 
views  having  bei'ii  formed  on  another  plan :  though,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that,  in  our  establishment,  his  transcendent  merits  would  have 
niised  him  to  the  highest  dignities.  He  is  not  exactly  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  writers  1  have  bet'ii  mentioning:  but  he  is,  indeed  and  in 
truth,  a  combination  of  all  excellencies.  Scougal,  Burnet,  Lucas, 
and  John  Smith,  excelled  in  their  views  of  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
as  embracing  habitual  devotion,  internal  purit\s  and  active  charity. 
In  these  respects,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  first  writers  in  the  w’orld. 
But,  the  excesses  of  some  of  the  puritanical  men  of  that  age,  led  them 
to  Ih'  much  c»n  the  reserve,  as  to  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  On  what  concerns  the  Christian  and  its  most 

precious  fruits,  they  are  unriviilled :  resiiecting  the  Christian 
Its  nature,  and  its  exercise,  they  are  |K'rhaps,  somewhat  deficient. 
Who  is  jierfect  ? 

‘  Our  Saviour  says,  “  Ye  believe  in  Hod ;  believe  also,  in  Me." 
The  former  duty,  they  well  understood,  and  nobly  inculcated,  from 
well  exiH'rienced  hearts:  the  latter,  they  themselves  professed  and 
practised ;  but  not  with  equal  clearness.  Here,  the  Calvinistic 
puritans  hav<*  Ixeii  somewhat  w  ild ;  and  their  w’ildness,  jierhaps, 
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occasioned  over-caution,  in  these  excellent  men.  But  Doddridge 
is  as  j)erfect  here,  as  in  every  other  respect.  Instead  of  shunning  pu- 
ritanisni,  to  which  extreme,  some  of  his  connexions  might  rather  have 
given  him  an  over-inclination,  he  extracts  all  its  excellencies,  and  leaves 
behind  all  its  fi*culencc.  Never  was  there  a  better-informed  divine,  a  more 
judicious  casuist,  or  a  more  evangelic  Christian.  His  theological  lectures, 
though  in  some  measure  deformed,  by  the  strange  adoption  of  a  ma¬ 
thematical  form  in  demonstrating  his  propositions,  ore  a  complete  body, 
and  most  candid  treasury,  both  of  theoretic,  and  practical  instruction ; 
both  of  questionable  opinions,  and  of  unquestionable  tnith.  His  fa¬ 
mily  expositor,  is,  in  most  parts,  a  ])erfectly  sound,  fair,  pious,  and 
rational  interpreter  of  the  new  testament.  And  his  sermons  on  rege¬ 
neration,  are,  of  all  practical  works,  that  which,  perhaps,  comes 
nearest  what  you  mention  as  a  desideratum,  .  .  the  fulness  of  evange¬ 
lical  truth,  without  the  alloy  of  enthusiasm.  His  rise  and  progress  of 
religion,  has  been  unusually  read,  and  approved.  It  is  a  capital  work, 
but,  I  think,  it  involves  this  defect,  that,  its  plan  almost  necessarily 
leads  to  an  insisting  on  one  mode  of  {Missing  from  a  thoughtless  to  a 
religious  life ;  and,  therefore,  seems  to  lay  stress  on  a  certain  method, 
where  both  reason  and  religion  would  seem  to  {loiiit  out  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety.  From  tliis,  which,  however,  he  mc^nt,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
guard  against,  his  sermons  on  regeneration,  (which,  also,  he  intended 
as  a  kind  of  elementary  work  on  practical  religion,)  are  admirably 
free.*  pp.  xxiii — xxvi. 

In  later  years,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  informs  us,  Mr.  Knox^'s 
views  underwent  some  modification  respecting  tlie  writings  of  the 
excellent  Dixldridge.  ‘  But,  with  few  drawbacks,  (as  few,  per- 
^  haps,  as  often  full  to  the  lot  of  humanity,)  he  continued,  and 
^  most  justly,  to  account  Doddridge  a  burning  and  a  shining 
‘  light ;  which,  in  days  of  more  than  ordinary  coldness.  Divine 
‘  Providence  was  pleased  to  enkindle,  in  order  to  impart  both 
‘  warmth  and  illumination  to  the  professing  Christian  world.’ 

Mr.  Knox  discovers  at  once  his  piety  and  his  sound  judgement 
in  his  estimate  of  the  ("hurch  of  England  divines  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ‘  Then,’  he  remarks,  ‘  some 
‘  of  the  most  popular  divines  took  up  a  mode  of  moral  preaching, 
‘  which  they  seem  to  have  learned  from  EpiacitpiuHy  and  the 
‘  other  Dutch  Remomtrayits ;  and  to  which  Tillotaivn's  over 
‘  disguht  at  his  own  puritanic  education  very  -much  contru 
‘  buted.  This  mode  became  more  and  more  general,  until,  at 
‘  length,  little  other  was  to  be  met  with.’  That  is,  within  the 
F’stablishment.  The  Writer’s  acquaintance  with  nonconformist 
divines  appears  to  have  l)cen  very  limited.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  he  would  have  omitted  to  recommend  to  his  friend,  in  the 
highest  terms,  the  writings  of  the  Author  of  the  Living  Temple, 
if  he  had  ever  met  with  a  page  of  Howe’s  writings.  As  an 
Irishman,  he  ought  to  have  known  the  works  of  }\oyce.  The 
sermons  of  Watts,  also,  were  surely  deserving  of  attention,  as  a 
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golden  link  lietwet'n  the  ‘  great  divines'  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
tefnith  centuries,  and  the  revival  of  evangelical  preaching  after 
‘  the  days  of  coldness’  in  which  Doddridge  burned  and  shone. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Editor  of  the  present  volume,  the 
public  have  long  been  indebted  for  original  contributions  to 
‘  Sacred  Literature,'  and  other  miscellaneous  publications,  exhi¬ 
biting  critical  acumen,  sound  scholarship,  and  a  zealous  concern 
to  direct  the  studies  and  raise  the  professional  character  of  the 
Esublished  clergy.  His  object  in  sending  out  the  present  publi- 
cation  cannot  l)e  mistaken,  and  its  circulation  among  the  clergy 
will  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  gooil  he  contemplates.  We  are 
glad  to  see  announced,  a  new  edition  in  a  cabinet  size.  Whatever 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  difterences  may  lie  between  the  leanied 
and  amiable  ]>relate  and  ourselves,  we  feel  assured  that  they  must 
lie  such  only  as  distinguish  different  schools,  not  different  creeds ; 
since,  in  the  religion  of  Hale  and  Raxter,  Leighton  and  Dod¬ 
dridge,  Royle  and  Rurnet,  we  hold  a  common  faith,  not  to  Ik* 
defined  or  circumscribed  by  articles,  but  every  where  substantially 
held  by  the  true  church  catholic. 


Art.  VI.  Fragment  the  Journal  o/'a  Tour  through  Persia  in  1820. 
Bv  Peter  Gordon.  12mo.  pp.  12f».  Price  2s.  sewed.  London, 
(Eord,  Islington,)  183,3. 

N  ill-printed  tract,  on  coarse  paper,  containing  the  rough 
notes  t)f  a  trader's  journal,  drawn  up  without  any  regard  to 
the  usual  laws  of  good  writing,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  inaccura¬ 
cies !  It  may  Ik*  asked,  why  notice  such  a  publication,  which 
wt)uld  scarcely  fetch  a  j>enny  at  a  lK>ok-stall  ?  For  this  good  rea¬ 
son  ;  that  we  ha])|>en  to  have  ground  for  the  assurance  that  it  is 
an  authentic  narrative  of  certainly  an  extraordinary  journey,  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  very  enterprising  and  worthy  man  ;  and  calthough 
he  seems  not  to  Ik*  able  to  make  the  best  of  his  story,  we  have 
found  scattered  through  his  homely  pages  some  fragments  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  information,  as  well  as  some  valuable  remarks. 

The  Writer,  we  learn  from  the  Introduction,  is  a  Captain 
Gordon,  who,  in  the  year  181 7»  ]H‘rformed  a  trading  voyage,  in 
a  mere  schooner,  from  Calcutta  to  Okotsk  in  Sil)cria,  and  home 
again.  Of  this  voyage,  notice  was  Uiken  in  the  Madras  Courier; 
and  it  was  announced  that  Captain  G.  was  on  the  point  of  making 
a  sectmd  trijn  The  journals  of  these  two  voyages  were  acci¬ 
dentally  burned  with  the  premises  of  the  printer  to  whose  hands 
they  were  consigncil.  On  this  second  occasion,  however,  for  rea- 
S4>n8  not  specified,  the  ('antain,  instead  of  returning  by  sea,  made 
his  way  overland  from  Okotsk,  through  Siberia,  to  Astrachan, 
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and  thence  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tlie  notes  of  tliis  ext raonl inary 
journey  ap|H'ar  to  have  l)een  printed  in  the  Hengal  Hurkaree  in 
the  year  1820-1,  with  the  following  explanatory  observations 
prefixed. 

*  My  chief  inducement  in  writing  these  pages  is,  to  contribute  my 

share  towards  exposing  the  actual  state  of  the  Kussian  empire,  re¬ 
garding  which  there  are  so  few  sources  of  correct  informntit»n . The 

country  reflects  such  disgrace  on  the  system  according  to  which  it  is 
governed,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  exhibiting  its  features  plainly  to 
the  view  of  my  countrymen,  in  order  that  the  picture  may  imlucv 
some  of  them  nuire  highly  to  a])preciate  the  hHp])ine.ss  t)f  living  under 
the  protection  of  our  own  free  constitution.' 

The  Journal  commences  with  the  Author's  starting  from 
Okotsk,  Sept.  19,  1819,  ‘  the  weather  very  rainy.’  On  the  lOth 
of  October,  be  reached  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  where  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  till  the  river  should  freeae. 
Of  the  intervening  tract,  no  further  account  is  given,  than  that 
he  crossed  a  chain  of  high  lands  occupitnl  by  the  nomadic  Ya- 
koots,  who  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  their  cattle ;  that 
they  arc  rich  in  comparison  with  the  Okbtskers,  and  that  *  much 
‘  of  the  land  is  enclosed.'  Captain  G.  was  informed  by  the 
governor  of  Yakutsk,  that  a  vessel  might  descend  the  Lena,  in 
iVIay,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and,  after  waiting  at  its  mouth  till  the 
sea  should  l)e  clear,  might  witli  ease  make  the  pa.ssagc  round  tlie 
coast  to  the  eastward,  the  current  always  running  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  our  Traveller  left  his  hospitable  quar¬ 
ters  at  Yakutsk,  and,  ])artly  by  sledge  and  partly  on  horseback, 
reached  Irkutsk  on  the  l-th  of  November;  having  accomplished 
a  journey  of  KiOO  miles  in  eighteen  days.  For  two  days  anil 
nights,  he  was  almost  incessantly  on  horseback,  his  chief  suste¬ 
nance  being  tea  ;  but  a  slight  fever  obliged  him  to  rest  one  night 
and  part  of  another,  lie  arrived  at  Irkutsk  just  in  time  to  avail 
himself  of  the  last  vessel  of  the  season  to  cross  Lake  Baikal.  • 

*  Our  passage,'  he  says,  ‘  was  tedious  in  the  extreme  ;  we  were  six 
days  on  tioard,  though  the  distance  acniss  is  not  more  than  flfty  miles. 
This  Lake,  or,  as  its  flattering  voyagers  will  call  it,  the  Holy  Sea,  is 
of  fresh  wnter,  and  unfathomable  ;  its  shores,  being  sti^ep,  rugged  rocks, 
expose  it  to  hard  squalls,  which  produce  occasionally  a  short,  chopping 
sea ;  the  want  of  harbour  renders  its  navigation  uimleasant,  and  the 
flat-bottomed  vessels  they  use,  render  it  unsafe.  These  vessels  liave 
scarcely  any  iron  about  them  ;  those  employed  on  the  Leim  and  i^her 

*  ‘  Steam-vessels  appear  well  adapted  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Baikal.  Menitzky  (the  governor  of  Yakutsk)  is  so  desirous  of  having 
them  on  Ihe  Lena,  that  he  has  promised  the  master  of  one  vessel  from 
5000  to  10,000  rubles  if  he  would  get  one.*  p.  26. 
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lar^e  rivers  of  Silwriu,  are  similar,  and  calculated  only  for  tracking : 
they  are  also  useil  on  the  coasts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  number  of 
nrivate  vessels  that  navigate  the  Haikal  is  aUmt  sixty,  of  from  to 
100  tons  burthens  each,  and  of  boats  about  100.'  pp.  15,  10. 

l.anding  at  r«mdskoi,  Mr.  (i.  proceeded  by  land  to  Vercliney 
Udinsk,  and  thence  ascendtHl  the  course  of  the  Selenga  to  Selen- 
ginsk,  where  he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Stallyhrass, 
the  much  res|K'cted  missionary,  which  dispelled  his  ‘  Okotsk  sensa¬ 
tions  and  Sil>erian  misanthropy.’  After  resting  here  for  a  week, 
he  set  out,  accompanied  hy  Mr.  S.,  for  Kiakhta  ‘  or  Trinity,’  on 
the  (’hinese  frontier ;  a  village  containing  a  church,  a  bazar,  a 
public  office,  a  guard-house,  and  a  dozen  merchant's  houses,  no 
other  |>erson  Ix  ing  allowed  to  reside  there. 

*  The  omnnorct'  of  Kiachta  is  in  the  hands  of  alsmt  forty-five  copets 
of  the  first  guild,  most  of  whom  reside  at  Moscow,  and  send  a  clerk 
with  an  annual  adventure  :  stni  otters,  foxes,  sables,  squirrels,  and  other 
furs,  English,  (ierman,  and  c<»arse  Russian  wmdlcns,  metals,  cattle 
and  ci>rn  are  their  staples  ;  bullion  and  guniww’der  are  smuggled  ; 
some  vears  a  million  arshet'iis  of  wisdlens  have  l)een  disjx)se<l  of. 

‘  i)n  the  other  side,  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  nine 
merchants,  who  emplov  about  three  thous;md  Chinese  and  Mong«>ls, 
many  of  whom  sjH'ak  lluss,  which  is  the  only  medium  of  intercourse ; 
the  supply  of  tea  is  chests  of  (>(>  to  80lbs.  each,  above  one- 

tenth  |Mirl  t>f  which  may  l>e  bbsmi,  the  remainder  black  :  the  flavour 
of  the  Kiachta  teas  is  very  su|>erior  to  those  pnKured  from  Canton  ; 
]K'rhaps  the  voyagi'  injures  it.  The  Russians  are  very  csireful  of  the 
tea  whilst  in  packages,  and  take  gre:U  pains  to  extract  the  flavour,  and 
to  drink  it  in  jx'rft'ction.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blue  and  yellow 
nankeen,  some  silk  and  c<»jirse  sugar  candy,  are  the  other  staples.  The 
white  month  is  the  fair  time,  but  throughout  tlie  year  there  is  some 
Imsiness  gt>ing  on. 

‘  llic  annual  amount  of  im|x>rts  on  either  side  is  s;iid  to  he  about 
twelve  million  rubles  ;  it  is  not  less.  'Fhe  duties  are  high  on  Iwth 
sides,  but  the  other  regulations  and  restrictions  do  more  injury  to  the 
trade.  Tea  pays  the  Czar  alxait  a  ruble  the  jx>und  :  the  entire  revenue 
he  draws  from  this  trade  may  amount  to  a  million  rubles  per  annum. 

*  Selinginsk  is  a  |H»rfectly  military  station,  having  been  built  by  a 
division  statioiUHl  there,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier;  at  prc‘sent 
they  are  neither  wddiers  nor  citizens  ;  they  are  an  enslaved  militia, 
yet  they  answ’cr  the  purjxise  for  which  thev  w’ere  sent  ;  they  are  good 
materials  for  an  amiv.  assembled  at  lieat  of  drum,  maintain^  at  little 
expense,  and  prolwbly  ket‘p  up  their  numbers.  The  po])ulation  may 
be  about  three  thousand,  exclusive  of  three  villages  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Selinga.  This  place  has  altered  but  little  sinct'  the  visit 
of  Bell,  whose  dt'seription  of  the  Horiats,  and  e8]>cciall\  that  of  their 
tea-table,  is  jwrft'ctly  correct.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  our 
seeing  some  of  these  people,  who  appeared  to  have  much  esteem  for, 
and  confidenct'  in  their  young  apostle,  Mr.  Stallybraas ;  and  with  him 
I  also  nsited  several  of  their  tents,  their  chief  priest  and  his  temple. 
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*  Tlie  Boriats  have  somewhat  of  the  I'hiiu^  iihysit^nomy*  e8|)ecially 
about  the  eyes ;  hitfh  cheek-bones  and  small  i>eards ;  their  noses  are 
not  prominent,  and  they  often  have  c<dour  in  their  chwks,  Imt  are  not 
fair  or  clean ;  their  height  about  five  fwt  five  inches,  but  their  dress  of 
sheep  skins  makes  them  look  large.  Iteiiig  herdsmen,  they  dwell  in 
tents  made  of  felt,  which  are  neat  and  comfortable  ;  they  are  much  on 
horseback  ;  they  seldom  remain  a  month  at  one  j)lacc,  but  return  to  it 
at  the  same  i^eriiKi  the  year  hdlowing.  In  this  wandering  nmde 
life,  and  even  amongst  the  Tungoosc  hunters,  the  same  right  of  pn»- 
perty  mi  land,  and  jealousy  of  encroachment  on  it,  are  maintained  ns 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  cultivated  lands,  where  **  every  rood  main¬ 
tains  its  man.*' 

*  The  lands  about  Selinginsk  arc  open  and  waste;  InMiig  under  the 
immediate  control  of  Government.  I'he  Horiat  trilies  were  the  origi¬ 
nal  ])ossessor8,  but  they  arc  much  oppressed  by  the  Russians,  who  still 
acknowledge  them  tube  more  sober,  industrious,  honest,  and  successful 
than  themselves ;  and  1  believe  this  conviction  inclines  some  of  the 
)>4H)r  superstitious  Russians  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Horiat  gods 
are  lietter  worth  serving  than  their  own,  whom  they  coax  and  flatter 
for  what  they  hope  to  get.* 

*  The  Russians  acKiiowledgc  that,  next,  to  their  clergy,  their 
medical  men  are  the  greatest  drunkards  in  the  country.  In  most  parts 
of  the  world,  the  old  women  have  some  skill,  the  result  of  ex|)eriencc ; 
Imt  here,  they  do  not  pretend  to  it.  When  I  have  asked  a  villager, 
W’hat  do  you  do  when  sick  ?  the  reply  has  always  been,  “  What  can 
we  do  ?  leave  it  to  the  will  of  God.  "  *  pp.  19 — 24. 

Mr.  Stallybrass,  we  are  told,  is  visited  occasionally  by  patients 
whom  his  medical  fame  brings  from  a  distance  of  IjO  miles.  On 
leaving  the  estimable  Missionaries  of  Selinginsk,  with  whom  the 
Author  ^  could  have  been  well  contented  to  s|)end  the  remainder 
^  of  his  life,’  be  re-crossed  Lake  Baikal,  now  frozen,  and  on  tlie 
29th  of  December  reached  his  former  lodgings  at  Irkutsk.  On 
the  3rd  of  January,  be  started  per  sledge  for  'Tomsk,  which  he 
entered  on  the  13th. 

*  Tomsk  contains  about  hfteeii  thousand  inhabitants ;  some  of  the 
merchants  are  Tartars.  One  of  them,  hearing  something  related  of 
an  Englishman,  said  :  **  Ah  !  they  arc  a  fine  )>eople,  upright  uiul 
brave,  and  great  merchants on  which  Cherkasef  said  to  him, 
**  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  one.”  The  old  man  rose,  and  when 
assured  that  1  was  a  real  Englishman,  a  Londoner  from  across  the 
sea,  his  eyes  beaming  with  satisfaction,  he  said,  1  am  fortunate  in 
having  this  happiness ;  1  have  heard  much  of  the  Eugllsb,  but  never 
before  saw  one.”  Often  have  I  been  welcomed  in  this  delightful 
manner ;  not  a  |Knisant  but  had  beard  of  England,  and  extolled  her 
virtues.  In  general,  the  Russians  are  jiartial  and  kind  to  foreigners  ; 
attenipts  to  imitate  other  nations  in  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  us  in 
manumetures,  make  them  think  highly  of  foreigners. 

*  The  shops  here  arc  very  poor ;  tlu;  wIaoIc  Ijaiaaar  (lid  not  contain  a 
tea-kettle.*  p.  3(i. 
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Fiiulinj;  that  he  could  get  on  very  well  alone,  Capt.  (t.  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  short  road,  which  passes  southward  of  Tobolsk. 

*  In  the  villiigcs  there  were  so  many  offers  of  private  horses,  that  1 
g<tt  out  of  the  ]>ost-roail,  and  in  this  manner  travelled  a  thousand 
versts,  which  gave  me  an  opjmrttinity  of  seeing  the  actual  state  of  the 
j>easantry  in  the  Government  of  Tobolsk.  Spinning  occupied  the  fe¬ 
males  fnun  before  daylight  to  night ;  they  were  industrious,  clean,  and 
neat,  though  extremely  |XK)r. 

‘  1  met  with  parties  of  exiles  daily*  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
on  fiH)t,  and  guarded  by  a  Cossac ;  a  one-horse  sledge  (K'casionally  ac- 
com]mniiHi  the  party,  with  those  who  were  unable  to  proceed  on  foot; 
others  dnigged  a  little  sledge  containing  a  bundle  or  a  blanket. 

*  The  Ixiasted  point  in  Russian  legislation,  is  the  al>olition  of  capital 

}>unishment :  being  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  this  system,  I 
lad  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  effects,  but  a  nearer  view  has 
turned  my  admiration  into  disgust  and  abhorrence.  The  amount  of 
human  misery  that  is  accumulated  in  commutation  of  one  punishment, 
is  revolting  to  humanity.*  pp.  37,  R* 

(iladly  and  gratefully,  our  Traveller  reached  the  boundary- 
|>ost  which  marks  the  Silicrian  limit ;  but  of  the  remainder  of  his 
route  to  Astrakhan,  his  notes  furnish  no  account,  owing  to  a 
hiatus.  Instead  of  this,  he  vents  his  vehement  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  Uussiau  in  the  following  curious  lampoon. 

‘  An  English  Scale  of  Russian  Ranks  and  Terms. 

‘  Military. — The  Emperor,  they  consider  as  God.  Their  princes 
are  txpial  to  our  baronets,  knights,  and  squires.  Generals,  to  captains. 
Colonels,  ensigns.  Majors  and  captains,  serjeants.  Lieutenants  and 
ensigns,  corporals.  Doctors,  barlier-surgeons.  Cossacks,  robbers. 
iSddiers  and  saihirs,  slaves  (I  would  prefer  the  hulks). 

*  Ecclesiastical.  —  A  (itnl,  a  child’s  doll.  Religion,  gross  idolatry. 
InvcHnition  of  (iml,  blasphemy.  Prayer,  barefaced  hyjM>crisy.  At¬ 
tendance  at  church,  holiday-making.  Hible,  read  as  much  as  the 
(frtvk  ’restament  is  in  England.  Psjilter,  with  some  old  |H'rsons  and 
dev(»tet's,  like  an  old  Bede's  Common  Prayer,  \c.  Russian  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  one  of  Alexander’s  Inddiies ;  it  yields,  next  to  the  taking  of 
Pans,  his  choicest  harvest  of  flattery.  Auxiliaries,  dumb  shows. 
Chiircht's,  chambers  of  imagery  ;  idol  temples  ;  ecclesiastical  theatres. 
Public  worship,  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  bowing  the 
people  to  the  st»vereign's  name  and  picture,  in  connexion  with  those  of 
their  other  (imls.  Archbishops,  are  archdeacims  and  deans,  excepting 
learning  and  piety.  Bishops,  clergymen,  excepting  ditto  ditto.  Priors 
and  ablxtts,  old  English  ablxits  ;  jolly  publicans.  Archdeacons,  pa¬ 
rish  clerks.  Priests,  sextons.  Clerks,  puppet-show  men. 

‘  f’iri/.— Civilization,  means  shaving,  dressing  as  Europeans,  and 
living  in  large  brick  houses.  Commerce,  something  by  which  the 
English  and  other  governments  get  all  their  money,  but  which  the 
Russians  can  never  get  hold  of,  do  all  they  can.  Duties,  that  for  the 
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sake  of  which  commerce  is  desirable ;  a  mode  of  ubtaiuiiig  casli  as 
cheap  as  by  war.  Tariffs,  are  ex|)eriments  for  making  the  most  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  they  assimilate  to  those  of  Napoleon  in  their  rapacity,  incon¬ 
gruity,  and  envy  of  British  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.  Policy, 
means  cunning.  Law,  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Ukases  and  ImjH?- 
rial  mandates,  jx)st  facto  orders.  Senate,  Henry  Eighth’s — Napoleon 
F'irst’s  ;  old  English  as  to  pliancy^.  Press,  a  government  machine  for 
modelling  the  j)eople  and  for  praising  their  master.  Newspapers,  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Credit,  might  raise  a  million  sterling  at  12  to  15  per 
cent.  Coin,  dumps,  decreasing  in  value  as  they  improve  in  make. 
Hank  notes,  assignats,  current  for  one  quarter  of  their  nominal  value. 
New  ones,  made  pretty  in  order  to  enhance  their  value.  Taxes,  not  a 
tenth  of  our  own.  Imposts  and  levies,  insupportable.  Oppressions 
and  robberies,  incredible.  Ministers  of  departments,  chief  clerks  of 
offices.  Situations  under  government,  lots  in  a  iinblic  auction,  dis- 
|)osed  of  to  the  highest  bidders.  Justice,  met  with  but  by  accident ;  the 
counterfeit  for  sale  at  every  government  office.  Ispravmks,  petty-fogg- 
ing  attornies,  the  farmers  and  administnitors  of  justice.  Their  under¬ 
lings,  as  straj)tjees,  mayors,  police  masters,  &c.,  bombailiffs  ;  deputy 
ditto.  Cossacks,  locusts.  Consularists  and  clerks,  naughty  idle  sch(M)f- 
boys.  Chevaliers  of  orders,  recruits  with  .cockades.  Superiors, 
overbearing  tyrants.  Inferiors,  servile  slaves.  Merchants  of  Ist  Guild, 
Botany  Bay  birds  as  to  principle.  Merchants  of  2d  and  3d  Guild, 
j)edlars.  Shopkeepers,  hawkers  and  Wggars.  Farmers,  countrymen 
in  want  of  work.  Ditto  wife,  dirty  trolls.  Ditto  son,  drivers ;  idle 
louts.  Ditto  daughter,  plough-boys ;  drones.  Crown  boor  or  free 
iieasant,  private  ditto  or  slave,  ana  Siberian  unfortunates,  are  above 
West  India  negroes.  The  vernaks,  with  their  noses  slit,  are  below 
ditto ;  nearly  as  bad  as  a  Russian  soldier.*  pp.  39 — 42. 

The  second  part  of  this  Tract,  entitled,  Tour  through  Persia, 
takes  up  the  journal  at  Astrakhan,  March  1,  1820.  On  the  3d, 
our  Traveller  was  again  on  his  route,  and  on  the  he  reached 
Derbent,  the  fortifi^  gate  to  the  Caspian  pass. 

‘  Derbent  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  sea,  and 
thus  cuts  off  all  communication  between  the  north  and  south ;  it  has 
a  citadel  which  commands  the  town,  which  has  no  strength  or  beauty  ; 
it  may  contain  2500  houses ;  between  the  town  and  sea  is  the  place 
for  the  cattle ;  it  has  no  harbour  whatever ;  the  houses  are  all  of  stone, 
small,  and  very  irregular ;  it  has  no  streets,  but  mere  pa.Hsage8  and 
flights  of  steps  :  three  caravansaries,  and  several  mosques  ;  the  people 
are  chiefly  Sunnies;  they  are  industrious  in  silk-weaving,  shoe-mak¬ 
ing,  ^c.  The  country  within  forty  miles,  may  have  also  15,000  souls. 
The  house-top  is  the  only  place  for  taking  the  air,  and  being  a  hill 
city,  like  Jerusalem,  if  surprised,  it  would  be  but  natural  to  flee  by 
the  street  about  its  level,  up  to  the  fortress,  without  descending  to 
take  anything  out  of  the  house.  Matthew  xxiv.  17» 

‘  To  the  southward  of  the  town  arc  many  vineyards,  gardens,  and 
well  cultivated  fields,  banked  in ;  about  ten  versts  distant  is  a  large 
village  ;  the  country  is  well  wotniefl  and  prettily  diversified,  resem- 
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bling  Rnglan(K  The  mill  and  ricc-l)cater  is  simple  ;  each  garden  has 
a  cottage,  inhabited  only  during  autumn,  to  watch  the  grapes,  n|)ples, 
\c.  In  some  places,  they  use  for  this  purpose  a  platform  built  on 
|M»les,  or  in  a  tree,  a  gootl  height  from  the  ground ;  these  platforms  are 
Hometiines  roofed,  and  at  other  times  they  are  quite  open  ;  at  the  best, 
they  are  the  most  solitary  habitations  which  can  be  imagined.  Very 
similar  platforms  are  erected  in  the  mud  villages,  to  sleep  on  during 
summer,  as  the  nmfs  of  these  cottages  are  not  quite  flat,  nor  are  they 
sufliciently  deviated  to  be  free  of  musquitocs.*  pp.  4(5,  47. 

The  route  now  skirted  the  Caspian,  passing  by  Baku  to  Sa- 
lian,  situated  at  the  fork  of  a  fine  river,  one  mouth  of  which  dis¬ 
charges  towards  Baku,  and  the  other  forty  versts  above  Linkeran. 
An  open  boat  conveyed  our  Traveller  pleasantly  down  this  river 
to  the  Caspian;  and  he  landed  at  Linkeron  or  Lcnkeran,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  people  called  Talishy  who  speak  a  peculiar  unwritten 
dialect.  Thence,  Capt.  G.  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to 
TeHis,  which  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  April.  At  that  season 
of  the  year,  nothing,  we  are  told,  could  be  more  delightful  than 
the  weather  and  the  country. 

‘  The  trees  and  fields  were  in  their  liveliest  green,  mixed  with  blos¬ 
soms  and  flowers.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  wood  is 
scarcely  met  with,  except  by  the  e<lgi»8  of  the  rivers,  which  are  edged 
with  willows,  ^c. ;  and,  in  sheltered,  low,  W'et  spots,  watered  at  least 
during  some  jwrt  of  the  year.  Of  course,  these  are  the  sjwts  for  re¬ 
tirement  ;  it  18  by  thesi*  W'aters  that  the  captive  would  sit  down  and 
WTep,  and  on  these  willows  that  he  would  hang  his  unstrung  harp.* 

p.  5(5. 

From  Teflis,  Capt.  G.  proceeded  across  the  mountains  to 
Erivan,  which  was  then  Persian  territory,  and  governed  by  a 
sirdar  ‘  avaricious  and  cruel  as  a  mortal  can  be.’  So  powerful, 
however,  was  this  petty  despot,  that  it  was  considered  doubtful 
whether  the  Shah  could  dispossess  him,  if  so  inclined :  ‘  the 
attempt  would  hriu^  in  the  Russians*  The  Hiissians  have 
since  been  brought  in ;  and  bad  as  they  may  be,  the  exchange  to 
the  poor  natives,  is  for  the  better.  ‘  These  Persians,'  says  our 
Traveller,  ‘  are  utterly  devoid  of  any  kind  of  conscience,  and,  as 
‘  I  ex|>ected,  actually  worse  than  llussians !'  These  Persians, 
however.  In?  it  known,  are  Turkish  sheearsy  for  Persian  is  under¬ 
stood  by  few  in  Erivan  or  Ajerbijan.  On  the  sixth  day  from 
Erivan,  our,  Traveller  entered  Tabreez,  having  been  robbed, 
cheated,  and  half-starved  on  the  route.  Thence,  being  furnished 
with  an  order  for  horses  by  the  royal  governor,  Abbaz  Mirza,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  proceeding,  attended  by  a  memandaVy  to 
Tchraun,  where  he  joined  a  caravan  to  Shiraz.  This  route  is  so 
well  known  that  it  needs  no  description  ;  but  in  the  Journal  arc 
some  interesting  memoranda  referring  to  the  reception  given  to 
the  religious  tracts  with  which  our  Traveller  had  furnished  him- 
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self,  written,  we  presume,  in  Persian  or  Arabic.  At  Koom,  no 
one  would  accept  of  tracts,  and  one  person  would  not  let  the 
('hristian  touch  his  Koran.  ‘  They  knew  Rsa  (Jesus)  well 
‘  enough,’  remarks  Capt.  G.,  ‘  but  took  for  granted  that  Mary 
*  followed.’  He  means  that  they  have  been  leil  to  identify  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Christian  faith.  At 
Kashan,  he  gave  away  several  tracts,  chiefly  to  travellers. 

‘  'riiey  do  not  am)ear,’  he  writes,  ‘  to  approve  of  the  contents,  as 
‘  they  get  into  the  book ;  yet  the  novelty  induces  them  to  read, 

‘  especially  as  it  is  printeil,  and  many  never  before  saw  a  printed 
‘  book.’  We  shall  detach  from  their  connexion  a  few  miscella¬ 
neous  notices. 

*  June  2nd, — Anotlier  of  my  travelling  companions  insists  on  a  tract, 
the  reading  of  which,  on  the  other  side  of  my  walnut-tree,  produces 
much  conversation,  as  is  usually  the  case :  they  do  not  seem  to  think 
ill  of  me  for  propagating  my  opinions,  Imd  no  doubt  as  they  think 
them  ;  yet  I  know,  that  the  assassin's  knife  wants  but  little  to  sharpen 
it,  in  the  cause  of  a  bloody  impostor.  1  intended  to  have  walked  bock 
to  the  temple,  and  to  have  sapped  its  foundations  with  one  of  the 
wicked  little  books,  the  dispersion  of  which  forms  my  chief,  my  only 
pleasure,  in  this  lonely  road.' 

'  June  3rd, — Ascending  until  daylight ;  road  bad :  about  sunrise  met 
my  countrymen.  No  one  can  tell  my  sensations,  on  now  meeting  with 
an  Englishman.  1  am  obliged  to  relinquish  my  Ochotsk  misanthropy, 
and  feel  them  my  brothers,  my  equals,  knowing  that  more  than  my  life 
would  be  safe  in  their  keeping :  honour  and  conscience,  even  if  destitute 
of  religion,  obliging  them  to  do  unto  others  even  as  they  would  be  done 
to.  But,  being  an  Englishman,  I  must  not  say  half  what  I  think  of 
the  national  character,  though  hourly  the  remembrance  of  it  has  made 
me  for  the  last  two  years;  cry  woe !  b^use  my  habitation  is  in  Kadeidi, 
and  my  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Kedah.  1  will  only  say,  that  what  it 
has  good  in  it,  is  entirely  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  God. 
This,  though  confined  to  too  few,  gives  a  tone  to  the  morals  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  every  pretender  to  religion  being  obliged,  for  the  homair 
of  his  sect,  and  professed  worldlings,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and 
fashion,  to  adopt  tne  moral  standard  of  the  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  wlio 
who  is  constrained  by  love  to  God  and  man  to  fulhl  the  whole  law. 
After  talking  about  ten  minutes,  we  were  obliged  to  separate.* 

pp.  77,  78. 

*JuH€  6ih, — Is}>ahan.  A  Mullah  of  Tabrea,  who  has  been  to  Con- 
sttntinople,  Mecca,  &c.,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Sheraui,  called. 
Seeing  a  tract  on  my  side,  looked  into  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
asked  if  he  might  have  it ;  consented,  and  shewed  the  only  remaining 
Testament:  the  first  chapter  or  two  he  read  very  attentively,  and 
seemed  to  explain,  by  saying  it  was  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  pointing  to 
a  lad  at  our  side.  Not  being  able  to  converse,  he  said  lie  would  return 
when  mv  man  would  be  at  home :  even  then  we  will  be  but  badly  off, 
as  I  know  too  little  Hindoostanee  for  the  subject.’  pp.  82,  83. 

*Jun€  Tih _ Two  of  my  travelling  companions  called,  and  taking  up 
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the  Testiiinent,  read  in  it  fur  half  an  hour.  They,  as  well  as  must  uf 
the  PtTsians,  have  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  genealogy  and 
outline  of  the  Patriarchs.  They  seemed  rather  surprised  to  find*  that 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  the  son  of  Abraham; 
they  asked  if  we  knew  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  if  Ksau  was  not 
his  son  as  well  as  Isaac.  They  have  had  their  tracts  a  week;  of  course 
do  not  think  very  ill  of  me  for  thus  setting  forth  strange  doctrine.* 

pp.  84. 

'9/A.— Went  on  a  tnict-distributing  expedition  ;  but  finning  I  was 
too  early  to  do  any  thing  in  PateriKKster  How  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
course  of  jHMjple,  strolled  towards  the  suburbs  to  kill  time.  In  a  thinly 
|)eo|>led  part  of  the  bazaar  was  stopped  and  asked  for  a  paper;  imagined 
It  meant  a  passport,  however  gave  a  tract,  and  found  it  was  that  which 
was  wanteci.  Two  or  thriH?  other  applicants  instantly  beset  me,  and  a 
few  steps  further,  the  baker  lad  to  whom  I  gave  one  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.  I  now  found  it  was  time  to  retreat,  having  appliaints  for  as 
many  as  I  intend  to  leave  in  Ispahan,  and  am  glad  in  thus  having  at¬ 
tained  my  object,  of  making  the  distribution  of  them  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  I  will  not  again  visit  the  ba¬ 
zaar  whilst  I  remain,  having  nothing  more  to  do  there.  It  was  my 
wish  to  have  left  the  lMK)ks  with  the  chief  priests  and  the  scriln^s,  but 
they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  last  I  was  obliged 
to  give  to  a  boy  who  followed  me  across  the  square,  telling  the  tale, 
and  at  last  offered  to  pay  fi»r  a  book.  Altogether  I  gave  away  five. 
An  hundred  or  two  would  not  have  sufficed  an  hour.  The  distribution 
of  tracts  and  of  the  Scriptures,  appears  to  be  the  means  Iiest  calculated 
for  intriKlucing  the  (iosjad  into  Persia  at  present.  Some  living  teachers 
would  be  invaluable,  whatever  their  qualifications ;  some  to  confound 
the  wise,  but  others  rather  to  instruct  the  simple :  even  a  few  travel¬ 
ling  Fakt'er  Missionaries,  mendicant  friars,  barc-footed  Carmelites, 
itinenuit  Preachers,  could  not  fail  of  introducing  Christianity,  and 
planting  it  so  that  it  could  not  l)e  rooted  out.* 

‘Jm/ic  18.  Took  a  farewell  turn  in  the  bazaar;  the  whisper  ran 
along  that  it  was  the  foreigner  who  gave  away  books,  with  some  men¬ 
tion  of  Mahomet.  1  was  allied  Abram,  Jesus,  and  I  think  Osman, 
but  was  not  treated  at  all  rudely ;  many  were  importunate  for  books, 
cspt'cially  in  the  parts  where  I  had  before  distributed  them.  I  had 
but  one  with  me,  which  1  did  nut  intend  to  part  ivitli,  but  could  not 

{mss  a  Mullah  sitting  lieforc  a  mosque,  with  his  folio  Koran  and  other 
KNiks,  without  giving  it ;  he  received  the  present  with  thanks.*  p.  80. 

'June  28 . The  Mullah,  inimical  to  the  tracts,  being  seated 

near  me  at  the  hour  of  jiraycr,  desired  me  to  read  as  usual,  and  pulled 
out  his  neat  little  Koran,  telling  me  that  it  was  the  same  as  my  In- 
getd,  and  kissing  it,  took  the  Testament  and  did  the  same:  one  asked 
if  they  had  not  five  books  }  he  replied  four,  and  I  enumerated  ours  as 
thriH?,  viz.  of  Moses,  David,  and  Jesus  ;  letting  him  know  that  though 
we  do  not  receive  the  Koran  of  ^lahomed,  I  have  read  it  in  English. 
The  conversation  amcliuh'd  with  a  panegyric  on  Martyn,  who  surely 
has  been  honoured  in  laying  a  stone  for  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
against  which  the  powers  of  hell  will  not  prevail.  The  Mullah  seemed 
desirous  that  I  should  allow  that  we  were  Imth  employed  in  the  wor- 
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sliip  of  the  God  of  Heaven.  It  appears  to  l)e  a  most  easy  thine  to 
withdraw  the  Persians  from  the  monster  of  desolation  who  has  laid 
their  fine  country  most  completely  \ni8te.  A  missionary  certainly  has 
an  open  and  a  thirsty  field  before  him,  but  how  long  he  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  labour  in  it  is  most  uncertain.  For  my  own  part,  I  lielieve 
that  such  an  attempt  would  scarcely  fail  of  attaining  its  object,  that  of 
bringing  to  the  view  of  Persia — Him  whom  they  piercetl.  At  present, 
the  Armenians  are  as  a  stumbling-block,  ciiusing  them  to  consider 
Mary  not  merely  as  our  Lord's  mother,  but  as  one  of  the  Christian's 
three  Gods;  this,  like  their  other  false  notions  of  Christianitv,  requires 
but  to  be  exposed  in  order  to  lie  abandoned ;  but  not  so  the  love  of  sin, 
which  finds  so  convenient  a  cloak  in  the  teachings  of  the  Arab.* 

pp.  PP,  90. 

*  July  1.  Shiraz . Fifteen  or  sixtt^en  thousand  of  the  inhabit¬ 

ants  are  said  to  be  inclined  to  Christianity,  the  New  Testament  lieing 
iiublicly  read  by  the  Mullahs,  and  w'cll  understood  :  a  teacher  and  de¬ 
liverer  are  alone  wanted  for  the  public  profession  of  Christianity.  The 
translation  is' much  admired:  but,  had  it  been  done  in  Hindustan,  it 
would  have  been  of  little  use  here  ....  Left  wdth  the  dervise  one  of 
the  tracts,  the  printing  of  which,  although  much  admired  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  I  am  almost  out  of  conceit  of ;  and  am  quite  ashamed  that  the 
Testament  should  be  so  coarsely  executed  as  the  Petersburgh  e<lition 
is.' 

*  July  0.  A  Russian  officer  cidled,  who  has  been  a  prisoner  in  these 
parts  twelve  years.  He  says,  the  government  and  inhabitants  arc 
greatly  afraid  that  the  Russians  will  invade  them,  and  that  they  may 
easily  get  to  Tabrez ;  but  to  come  thus  far  would  be  difficult,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bad  roads,  the  w'ant  of  w^ater  and  forage,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  Drovisions  and  supplies.  Por  my  own  part,  I  think  that 
the  Prince  Royal  trusts  to  the  Russians  seating  him  on  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  w  hich  case,  Russia  will  undoubtedly  seize 
as  much  of  the  country  as  she  possibly  can,  and  w'e  shall  lie  applied  to, 
to  oppose  them,  or  even  to  take  some  of  the  principalities  under  our 
sovereignty.  In  this  case,  any  partial  assistance  will  l)e  as  unavailing 
as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  given  :  an  army  would  easily  defend 
the  country,  but,  as  soon  as  wdthdrawm,  it  would  l>e  as  open  as  ever  to 
invasion.  The  country  is  so  abandoned  to  vice,  that  no  bond  of  social 
union  is  left.  The  rulers  are  equally  devoid  of  justice  as  of  wisdom  ; 
the  people  of  courage,  and  of  a  rallying  point.  Religion  is  the  only 
shout  which  could  for  a  moment  be  raised;  but  even  tiiis  w'ould  fail,  as 
I  believe  scepticism  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  Shiars. 

*  Persia  is  sunk  into  that  state  of  moral  degradation,  that  it  can 
but  a  step  low’cr:  all  our  endeavours  to  keep  it.  as  a  wall  between  the 
Scythians  and  our  Indian  Empire,  will  l>e  but  temjKirary,  unless  the 
source  of  the  weakness  be  taken  in  hand.  I  can  see  nothing  but 
Christianity,  which  would  serve  to  raise  Persia  from  her  present  de¬ 
graded  state :  even  a  partial  adoption  of  it  would  speedily  raise  the 
morals  of  the  country  from  the  beastly  vices  and  the  oppression  in 
which  they  are  now  sunk. 

*  There  appears  no  great  impediment  to  the  Gospel  just  now,  but 
many'  circumstances  concur  in  facilitating  its  propagation ;  the  facilities 
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of  acquiring  the  language,  the  books  already  translated,  the  personal 
safety,  and  favourable  impression  on  the  public  mind  towards  the 
English.  If  successful,  nothing  could  possibly  tend  so  greatly  to  se¬ 
cure  our  present  iiiHuencc  in  the  country,  as  being  the  source  to  which 
they  would  look  for  morals  and  religion. 

‘  Were  Russia  to  occupy  Persia,  besides  accelerating  the  dismcin- 
l)ermcnt  of  Russia,  which  1  look  upon  to  be  certain,  at  no  very  remote 
])eriod,  it  would  inevitably  drain  Russia  of  money,  as  well  us  of  the 
men  who  ought  to  be  at  home,  making  it ;  for  Persia  is  not  able  to  do 
much  more  than  defray  the  ex{>enses  of  civdl  administration,  and  to 
ki*i‘P  on  f([M)t  an  army  suHicient  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  its  own 
wandering  tribes,  and  check  those  of  its  neighlwurs.  She  cannot  sup¬ 
port  a  foreign  army  :  to  attempt  it,  would  be  to  drive  the  inhahitunls 
from  their  homes,  and  the  shepherds  from  their  pastures.*  pp.  93 — IKj. 

‘  Sherauz  ought  to  l)e  re-occupied  by  a  quiet  meek  minister.  Per¬ 
sian  and  |)erhaps  Arabic  would  be  the  languages  of  most  use  to  him. 
Hebrew  would  be  extremely  desirable,  on  account  of  the  Jews  in  and 
about  town. 

‘  Arguments  and  disputes  with  the  iMullahs  would  occupy  the  chief 
share  of  his  attention,  and,  by  shewing  him  the  ground  they  at  present 
take  fc»r  the  supimrt  of  Muhomniedanisni,  as  well  as  the  objections 
which  np])ear  to  them  most  conclusive  against  it,  would  enable  him  to 
attack  tliem  by  tracts  in  their  weakest  points,  and  thus,  at  least,  raise 
doubts  concerning  their  infallibility. 

‘  The  more  extensive  and  constant  circulation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  perfecting  of  it,  and  the  translation  of  the  old,  could  be  lul- 
vuntagiHiUsly  attended  to  at  Sherauz,  where  the  favourable  impression 
already  said  to  be  made,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  ought  to 
be  attended  to. 

*  The  Old  'IVstament  is  very  desirable,  on  account  of  the  slight 
knowledge  which  the  Persians  already  ]H>ssess  of  its  historical  outline, 
and  its  chtse  connexion  with  the  history  of  Persia :  the  sciuiery  and 
imagery  will  l>e  found  quite  their  own.  The  prophecies  concerning 
the  proidu't  Je.sus  will  ap])ear  rather  more  precise  and  applicable  than 
that  by  which  they  allege  he  announced  the  coming  of  Maliomed,  in 
the  character  of  “  The  Comforter.’* 

‘  To  attend  to  the  poor  degraded  Jews  would  be  a  great  means  of 
introducing  Christianity  amongst  their  Moslem  oppressors,  by  shewing 
its  chief  excellency — that  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  prroched.  That 
which  caused  its  Author,  though  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  griefs,  to  rejoice  in  heart  when  thanking  his  heavenly  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  he  had  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes.  The  Gospel  of  the 
iMM)r,  would  surely  not  be  preached  in  vain  to  these  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Isnwl. 

*  The  facility  with  which  Sherauz  communicates  Hnth  India,  gives 
it  a  deckled  preference  over  every  other  station  in  Persia :  its  distance 
from  the  stmt  of  government,  and  from  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the 
ctiuntry  for  its  defence,  arc  not  disadvantages,  as  it  might  be  iniproj>er 
for  them  to  countenance  a  Missionar)'. 

*  There  is  |>ersonul  safety  sutheient  to  \yarrunt  the  I^lissiouary  set- 
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tling  there  with  his  family ;  he  would  be  as  safe  as  any  prince  in  the 
country,  which  the  least  thing  may  agitate  all  over,  so  tnnt  his  mind 
ought  to  lie  made  up  to  the  possibility  of  falling  in  some  of  their  revo¬ 
lutions  and  disturbances. 

‘  Being  a  healthy  spot,  it  might  be  tried  by  some  indisiiosod  Indian 
^Missionary. 

‘  Isfahan  otfers  a  different  scene  from  Shcmuz,  and  would  l)c  suit¬ 
able  for  a  preacher,  who  might  in  time  sit  with  his  testaments,  and 
eventually  with  his  tracts,  in  some  part  of  the  biizaar,  and  thus  Im*  at 
hand  to  let  strangers  know  the  new  doctrine.  Persian  alone  would  be 
necessary ;  next  to  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  Armenian,  might  render 
him  useful  to  that  wandering  body  of  .Christians,  whose  chief  sent  is 
in  the  Julfa  suburb.  In  either  place,  success  alone  would  cause  dis¬ 
quietude  ;  but,  after  the  seed  sown  began  to  bring  forth  fruit,  would 
be  too  late  for  rooting  it  out ;  it  would  become  a  tree,  uud  its  hninchcs 
would  cover  the  earth.  Persia  is  now  in  awe  of  two  powerful  Chris¬ 
tian  States,  and  if  any  thing  of  a  church  was  begun,  it  would  hardly 
be  troubled  much.’  pp.  1(>8,  9. 

These  are  the  observations  of  a  shrewd,  thoughtful,  and  reli¬ 
gious  man,  and  will  be  read,  we  are  sure,  with  deep  interest  by 
all  who  feel  a  concern  for  the  progress  of  the  Redeeming  Truth. 
Although  thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  they  were  penned, 
little  has  hitherto  been  done  for  Persia  by  British  Christians. 
The  policy  of  Russia,  barbarous  as  she  is,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  wiser,  in  this  respect,  than  that  of  the  Mistress  of  the  East. 
We  thank  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  tract,  and  only  regret  that  he 
should  not  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  w’ork  up  his  rough 
notes  into  a  more  readable  narrative. 
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(Continued from  page  457.^ 

“  FRIENDSHIP'S  Offering,"  we  must  confess,  l>cars  the 
palm  this  year,  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  prose  contri¬ 
butions.  ‘Master  Dod's  Blessing'  is  in  Miss  Lawrance's  hap¬ 
piest  style ;  it  is  a  beautiful  story.  Miss  Stickney  has  two  very 
touching  tales ;  ‘  Grace  Kennedy,'  and  ‘  I.ady  Blanche.'  Miss 
Mitford  is  quite  Miss  Mitford  in  ‘  the  Car|>entcr'8  Daughter.' 
Stephnno  the  Albanian,  reads  like  the  glowing  style  of  Salathiel. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Tayler  has  a  tale  in  his  own  manner,  ‘  Donna 
‘  Francesca,'  and  ‘  an  anecdote  ot  Windsor  Forest.'  From  the 
latter,  we  shall  extract— though  it  is  too  bad  to  spoil  the  story — 
the  denouement. 

One  of  a  hunting  party  in  Windsor  Forest,  haying  lost  his 
companions,  falls  in  with  a  little  weeping  gipsey  girl,  who  con¬ 
ducts  him  to  a  tent  where  her  grandmother  is  dying. 
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*  Tlio  ^Piitlonun  said  nothing,  lint,  taking  u|>  the  book  from  the  pil¬ 
low,  he  8;it  down  on  the  green  turf,  close  to  the  head  of  the  dying 
woman.  The  IxMik  was  the  bible.  lie  chose  some  of  those  beautiful 
jiassiiges  which  are  easy  to  lie  understcHul,  and,  at  the  same  time,  full 
of  sweet  (Himfort  to  the  sinking  and  fearful  heart. 

‘  It  8i‘emed  as  if  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  sounded  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  ears  of  the  dying  woman  than  any  other  words  ;  for  she 
turned  entirely  round,  and  opened  her  dull  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare; 
she  endeavoured  als<i  to  sjieak,  but  could  only  make  a  faint,  uncertain 

Miund,  in  which  no  word  could  lie  distinguished . Tears  stole 

down  her  hollow  clu*eks  ;  but  any  one  might  see  that  they  were  tears 
of  joy,  for  all  the  while  a  smile  was  on  her  lips. 

‘  Suddenly,  the  sound  of  trampling  horses  was  heard,  and  in  the 
next  moment  several  horsemen  came  riding  through  the  wood  ;  one  of 
whom  galloped  up  almost  to  the  tent,  when,  seeing  the  gentleman  there, 
he  instantly  dismounted,  and  taking  oHT  his  hat,  stiMnl  before  the  tent 
without  saying  a  word,  for  the  gentleman  had  looked  nmnd  as  he  heard 
him  approach,  and  motioned  with  his  hand  that  he  must  not  be 
disturbed.  Itefore,  however,  he  had  closed  the  book,  many  other 
horsemen  rode  up,  with  hsiks  of  alarm  on  their  faces,  for  they  brought 
with  them  the  gentleman’s  horse,  that  had  broken  loose  from  the  trtxj 
to  which  he  had  tied  it,  and  said  they  feared  to  find  he  had  met  with 
some  accident  or  other. 

‘  The  gentleman  only  smiled,  and  spoke  very  fiwt ;  assuring  his 
friends  that  he  was  quite  well ;  and  going  up  to  his  liorse,  patted  him, 
and  led  him  further  away  from  the  tent  to  remount  him.  The  tw'o 
girls  had  looked  on  and  listened  with  astonishment,  while  all  this  was 
going  on  ;  but  when  the  younger  of  them  sjiw  that  the  kind  gentle¬ 
man  was  about  to  remount  his  horse,  she  feared  that  he  ^yould  go  away 
without  saving  any  thing  more  to  herself,  or  her  sister,  or  her  poor 
dying  grandim»ther  ;  and  she  sprang  forward  and  caught  his  hand,  and 
said  in  a  low,  timid  voice,  Iiniking  full  in  his  face  as  she  spoke, — 
“  Don’t  go  away,  kind  gentleman,  don't' leave  us  yet, — we  shall  all  be 
very  sorry  when  \on  are  gone.” 

‘  Ilefore  the  gentleman  could  make  any  reply, — nay,  before  the 
little  girl  had  finished  speaking,  one  of  the  gentlemen  tmik  the  little 
girl  by  the  arm  rather  roughly,  and  said,  (io  away,  child  ;  you  are 
very  bold  to  take  these  liberties  with  his  majesty  !  *’  ’ 


'Sir,  Hanim  has  onricbed  this  same  volume  with  one  of  bis 
bigbly  dramatic  Irish  sketches;  Mr.  Uitchie  has  contributed  a 
romantic  tale  of  lirst  love;  and  Mr.  Inglis,  an  Andalusian  Le¬ 
gend.  Nothing,  however,  has  pleased  us  better  than  two  con¬ 
tributions  by  writers  of  whom  we  have  no  cognizance;  ‘  the  Pet 
‘  \  illage,  by  the  Author  of  “  Atherton,''’  &c.,’  and  ‘  the  Lad  of 
‘  (icnius,  by  the  Author  of  the  Puritan's  Grave.’”  The  first 
of  these  may  have  pleased  us  the  more,  from  our  having  had  the 
gratification  of  visiting  a  pet  village  answering  in  many  respects 
to  the  descri])tion, — a  more  lieautiful  creation  by  far  than  either' 
Ashridge  or  Laton  Hall.  Ibit  our  i\*aders  shall  judge. 
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‘  Tiik  Pet  Village/ 

‘  It  is  a  pleasant  to  sec  a  Hiie-huinoured,  healthy  child,  rejoicing 
over  its  two  square  yards  of  garden-ground — planting,  transplanting, 
sowing,  pruning,  watering,  digging,  watching,  and  almost  wtirshipping 
the  pretty  Howers  as  hikui  as  they  hurst  fnan  their  huds.  The  sight 
does  one  gwKl ;  it  is  n(»t  grand,  hut  it  is  suldimc  for  all  that— sublime 
for  its  fulness  of  hliss  ;  it  is  not  an  ocean  of  happiness,  hut  it  is  a  cup¬ 
ful,  as  full  as  it  can  he,  mantling  to  the  brim,  and  running  over,  as 
though  itself  were  a  fountain  or  a  spring.  I  have  seen  something  of 
this  kind  on  a  large  scale,  not  a  few  square  yards,  hut  hve  (»r  six 
hundred  acres,  or  more,  for  any  thing  1  know,  for  I  am  not  a  g<HHl  hand 
at  guessing ;  all  under  an  eye  as  anxious,  and  a  hand  os  careful,  as  ever 
managed  a  child's  garden. 

“  Men  are  hut  children  of  a  larger  growth.” 

Happy  would  it  l)c  for  our  land,  were  there  more  such  children  and 
playthings  as  those  1  am  going  to  descrilie. 

*  At  eight  o'clock  on  a  line  summer  morning,  I  started  from  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  coach,  hut  by  what  coach  or  by  what  nxid,  1  do  ni»t  think  it 
at  all  necessary  to  state.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afteriUMin  the  coach¬ 
man  pulled  up,  and  said,  “  What  luggage.  Sir?  '*  The  outside  itasseiigers 
exclaimed,  “  What  a  beautiful  place  !  ”  The  ci»achman  told  them  the 
name  of  it,  which  is  more  than  I  shall  tell  you,  gentle  reader.  A  tine 
specimen  of  that  class  of  the  **  genus  humanuin  ”  which  docs  not  know 
“  wot  taxes  is,”  was  waiting  to  receive  me  at  the  end  of  a  green  lane, 
that  was  gravelled  with  the  accuracy  and  cleanness  of  a  garden-path. 
The  trees  on  either  side  had  l)4*cn  trimmed  with  all  the  preciseness  of  a 
dandy's  whiskers,  and  was  nciirly  as  umbrageous;  fur  they  had  not  lieeii 
hrutidly  cut  into  the  semblance  of  a  green  wall,  but  their  luxuriance 
had  \ycen  merely  restrained,  and  they  seemed  to  be  gracefully  thankful 
for  the  judicious  application  of  the  pruning-hook. 

'  **  Master  has  l)cen  talking  of  you  all  the  morning.  Sir,”  said 
Thomas. 

'  I  perceived  that  I  was  not  the  only  passenger  that  master  expected 
by  the  coach  ;  for  an  osier  basket,  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  turbot, 
which  had  been  my  fellow-traveller,  was  deposited  at  a  little  cottage  at 
tlie  entrance  of  the  lane,  and  Thomas  gave  his  orders  to  have  it'sent  up 
t4>  the  lodge,  together  with  the  gentleman's  luggage  immediately.  The 
lane  ascend^  from  the  road  with  a  very  gtmtle  slope,  and  then,  after  a 
sliort  distance,  it  turned  round  to  the  right,  where  it  opened  to  a  sort 
of  green— not  one  of  those  greens  which  even  yet,  in  spite  of  enclosure 
acts,  may  be  seen  in  some  rude  villages,  covered  with  withered  groM 
and  stunted  rt*eds,  inhabited  by  half-starved  donkeys,  decorated  with  the 
parish  stocks  and  whipping-|H»8t,  together  with  an  old  swily  pound,  not 
worth  ten  shillings, — but  a  green  of  velvet  smotithness,  from  which 
every  course  and  rugge<l  weed  seemed  to  have  been  pick#*d  with  a  pair 
of  tweezers.  The  simKith  nsid  meandered  through  this  lawn-like  green, 
aiid  its  cheerful  openness  contrasted  prettily  with  the  shady  lane  from 
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which  we  had  just  emerged  ;  and  from  hence  might  be  seen  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  country*  various  in  its  aspect,  but  all  l)oautiful  and  good.  There 
was  an  air  of  re|K>se  and  softness  about  the  place,  which  I  can  only  de¬ 
scribe  by  saying,  that  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  gently,  for  fear  of  Iiurt- 
ing  the  tender  grass,  and  the  breeze  blew  softly  among  the  trees,  that  it 
might  not  too  rudely  riittie  their  graceful  foliage.  Really,  I  felt  quite 
ashamed  of  myself  to  be  walking  in  such  a  cultivated  and  cleanly  place 
in  my  travelling  deshabille  and  dusty  boots ;  I  felt  as  if  there  should 
have  bt'en  a  mat  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  whereupon  to  wijMj  off  the  dust 
of  the  common  road.  On  either  side  of  this  broad  space  were  cottages, 
that  bore  the  semblance  of  Rrobdignagian  work-boxes  ;  they  seemed  to 
Imve  been  wrought  by  the  skill  of  a  cabinet-maker,  rather  than  by  the 
rude  hands  of  bricklayers  and  plasterers.  I  do  not  know  in  what  style 
of  architecture  they  were  built,  nor,  perhaps,  did  their  builders,  or  their 
inhabitants,  nor,  perhaps,  did  they  care ;  the  style  w'as  not  Grecian, 
nor  (jothic,  nor  Chinese,  nor  Palladian,  nor  Vrituvian,  but  it  was  very 

1)retty,  and  the  villagers  seemed  well  pleased  with  it ;  for  those  whom 
saw,  had  a  kH)k  of  happiness  and  sweet  content.  Most  of  the  cottage- 
doors  were  open,  so  that  as  I  passed  them  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
interior ;  and  from  the  slight  view  I  then  caught,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  inside  was  as  neat  and  comfortable  as  the  outside.  This  is 
worthy  of  reniark,  for  there  are  some  landlords  who  are  mighty  proud 
of  decorating  the  vicinity  of  their  mansions  with  tasty  cottages,  but 
care  nothing  for  the  comfort  or  accommodation  of  their  tenants.  *  * 

*  It  was  Saturday  afteriUHUi,  or  now  rather  evening.  The  Jews 
begin  their  Sabbath  on  the  evening  ])receding  the  day,  and  so  do 
Christians  that  are  good  for  anything,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  do 
the  Jews —  not  by  walking,  or  sitting  idly  about,  but  by  a  cheerful  and 
pretty  diligence,  setting  their  houses  in  order,  making  their  dwellings 
tidy  for  the  receptimi  of  pure  thoughts,  so  that  the  Sunday  sun  may 
not  shine  upt)n  the  leavings  of  the  week's  negligence.  In  W’ell  appointeil 
cottages,  on  Saturday  evening,  in  summer  time,  you  may  hear  the  song 
of  the  diligent,  humming  at  their  sweet  work,  like  so  many  bees.  The 
wife  is  then  happy  to  rescue  her  husband's  Sunday  coat  from  its  weekly 
prison,  and  brusli  it  for  the  morrow  ;  while  the  gilt  buttons  on  the 
blue  cloth  shine  to  her  eyes  as  brightly  as  stars  in  the'  blue  vault  of 
heaven.  The  mother  then  scrubs  the  cheeks  of  her  cub-like  cherubs, 
till  they  shine  like  the  mahogany  cherubs  that  ornament  the  organ  in 
the  parish  church. 

*  iSIy  friend  was  generally  in  the  habit  of  looking  round  the  village 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  he  would  occasionally  walk  into  one  or  other 
t»f  the  cottages,  and  would  ask  questions  which,  from  any  one  else, 
would  seem  im])ortinent ;  but  he  had  such  a  pleasant  manner  of  asking 
them,  and  such  a  kind  motive  in  asking,  that  they  w'ere  always  readily 
and  thankfully  answ'cred.  He  w’ould  sometimes  ask  the  goodwoman  of 
the  house  what  she  had  ])reparcd  for  the  Sunday  dinner  ;  and  if,  on 
her  reply,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  dignity  of  the  day  or  the  number 
of  the  tamily,  or  the  sickness  of  some  inembtT  of  it,  or  the  youth  or 
advtuici'd  age  of  another  had  lieen  pro|>crly  consulted,  he  would  pre¬ 
sently  make  a  n'ferencc  to  his  own  kitchen  or  larder  to  supply  the 
defect. 
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‘  “  The  sun  is  not  quite  down/*  said  he,  “  and  so  we  will  look  at  the 
church,  if  you  please,  first  of  all :  there  is  some  beautiful  painted  glass 
that  will  shew  to  great  advantage  at  this  time  of  the  evening.” 

‘  The  church  stood  alone,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  body  of  the 
village,  and  we  approached  it  through  an  avenue  of  trees  which  had 
l)ecii  planted  long  before  my  friend  obtained  the  estate  ;  but  though  he 
had  not  planted  the  tribes,  he  took  especial  care  of  them,  and  they 
became,  as  it  were,  his  children  by  adoption,  seeing  that  they  were  not 
his  by  birth.  The  church  also  had  lieen  built  In'fore  he  came  into  the 
parish,  many  and  many  yimrs  ago ;  but  he  hud  ct>vered  the  outside  with 
Homan  cement ;  he  had  replaced  the  old  crazy,  cracked,  buttered 
windows,  with  stained  glass,  some  portion  of  which  was  ancient,  and 
some  part  modern,  but  all  prettily  and  harmoniously  blcndinl  together, 
so  as  to  form  to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer,  one  tolerably  consistent 
whole.  He  had  also  caused  a  handsome  organ  to  lx*  built ;  he  had 
furnished  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  with  crimson  velvet,  and  with 
bibles  and  pniyer-books,  sjilendidly  bound  in  Russia  leather.  At  his 
exjiense  the  communion-plate,  which  had  been  worn  and  battered  to 
the  thinness  of  an  old  sixpence,  was  replaced  with  massive  modern 
plate.  The  churchyard  which  had  once  been  rude  as  a  common,  and 
neglected  as  a  wilderness,  he  had  enclosed  with  an  im|x*netnible  feiioc, 
cleared  of  its  rank  weeds,  and  beautified  into  the  semblance  of  a  plea¬ 
sant  garden.  I  cannot  convey  to  the  reader  by  any  description,  or  by 
any  metaphor,  the  delightful  sensations  which  1  exjierienced  when  the 
harmonious  fragrance  of  many  flowers  saluted  me,  us  1  walked  up  to 

the  church  porch . * 

•  ••••• 

'  It  has  been  said  that  my  friend  does  all  this  to  ])leasc  himself: 
certainly  he  does ;  and  no  one  can  please  himself  heartily,  without  at 
the  same  time,  pleasing  others.* 

T'lie  story  of  ‘  the  I.ail  of  Genius  ’  is  a  very'  common  one 
Crabbe,  if  we  recollect  right,  has  a  tragi-comic  talc  founded  on 
similar  circumstances; — but  the  naivete  with  which  Ferdinand 
Harwood’s  adventures  are  narrated,  is  very  happy.  We  must 
pass  over  his  earlier  history,  the  patronage  he  obtained  in  his 
native  village  from  the  parish  clerk,  the  curate,  and  at  length  the 
baronet  at  the  Hall,  and  introduce  him  to  our  readers  as  just 
arrived,  with  his  poems,  in  London. 

*  When  he  had  presented  all  his  letters  of  intrinluction,  he  found 
that  all  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  present  was  the  worst  pos.sible  time  for  a  young  man 
to  come  to  London  on  a  literary  speculation.  But  there  w'as  another 
point  on  which  they  w'cre  all  unanimous,  and  that  was  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one.  They  were  all  quite  willing,  and  would  be  most  happy,  to 
do  any  thing  to* serve  him.  With  this  consoling  thought,  he  betook 
him  self  to  lodgings,  and  set  about  writing  an  epic  poem.  What  a  very 
great  genius,  or  what  a  very  small  stomach,  a  man  must  have  who  can 
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write  an  epic  )X)em  in  less  time  than  he  can  8])end  hve  guineas  in 

victuals  and  drink  und  lodging  !< - especially  when  one  pound  sixteen 

shillings  and  six-pence  have  bei'ii  deducted  from  that  sum  for  travelling 
exjienses.  lint  with  genius  so  great,  or  with  stomach  so  small,  Fer¬ 
dinand  Harwood  was  not  gifted  ;  therefore,  his  money  was  all  gone 
before  his  epic  ]K)eni  was  tinishcnl.  That  was  a  pity.  Still,  there  was 
no  need  to  be  cast  down,  for  he  could  but  call  upon  those  friends  who 
would  be  most  happy  to  do  anj’  thing  to  serve  him.  He  called  accor¬ 
dingly  ;  but  that  very  thing  which  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  imme¬ 
diate  service  to  him,  viz.  a  dinner,  none  of  them  would  give  him  :  he  did 
not  ask  them,  to  lie  sure,  but  it  was  their  business  to  ask  him  ;  it  was 
nut,  however,  their  pleasure.  (lenerous  people,  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe,  like  to  do  g«s)d  in  their  own  way  : — they  object 
to  all  kinds  of  dictation.  8o  it  was  with  Ferdinand  Harwood's 
friends.  They  did  not  give  him  a  dinner,  which,  at  In'st,  could  have 
served  him  but  a  single  day.  They  gave  him  giwd  advice  enough  to 
last  him  for  many  months ;  they  recommended  him  to  finish  liis  poem 
as  soon  as  he  could  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  his  friends,  they 
said,  would  afford  him  some  temjmrary  assistance.  “  Alack  !  alack  !'* 
said  Ferdinand  to  himself,  “  I  wish  my  friends  would  tell  me  who  my 
friends  are.*’ 

*  It  hap|)ened,  in  the  course  of  his  multifarious  reading,  tliat  Ferdi¬ 
nand  had  somewhere  seen  it  set  down  in  {irint,  that  booksellers  are  the 
liest  patrons  of  genius ;  S4)  he  went  to  a  very  resjMictable  bookseller, 
und,  after  waiting  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  was  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Ferdinand  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a  nice  man  in 
his  life — so  pleasant,  so  polite,  such  a  pray-take-a-chair-ative  style  of 
address,  that,  by  a  hop,  skij),  and  jump  effort  of  imagination,  i*\*rdi- 
iiand,  with  his  mind’s  eye,  saw  his  p<K'ni  already  printed,  and  felt  his 
mind’s  fingi'rs  ])addling  among  the  sovereigns  he  was  to  receive  for  the 
mpyright.  At  the  mention  of  an  e]>ic  poem,  the  l)ooksellcr  looked 
serious  ;  of  course  it  was  all  right  that  he  should  look  so, — as  an  epic 
|H>em  is  a  serious  matter. 

‘  “  What  is  the  subjt'ct — sacred  or  j>rofane  ?  ** 

*  **  Sacred,  by  all  means,”  replie<l  Ferdinand,  **  I  would  not  for 
the  world  write  anything  profane.” 

*  (’ertainly  not,”  said  the  l)ooksellcr,  “  I  have  a  great  abhorrence 
of  profanity.  What  is  the  title  of  ytmr  poem  ?  ” 

‘  “  The  Ix'viticud :  1  am  d(»ing  the  whole  book  of  I^viticus  into 
blank  verse.  It  a])]>ear8  to  me  to  be  a  work  that  is  very  much  wanted, 
it  btung  almost  the  only  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  has  not 
U'en  versifietl.^* 

*  The  iMMtkseller  looked  more  serious,  and  said,  **  1  am  afraid,  sir, 
that  1  cujinot  flatter  you  with  any  great  hopes  of  success,  for  poetry  is 
not  in  much  request,  and  esiieciaily  sacred  poi'try — and,  more  especi¬ 
ally  still,  epic  jM*etry.” 

‘  “  Now  that  is  ]>assing  strange  !  *’  said  Ferdinand.  Poetry  not 

in  request !  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  you  ought,  of  course,  to  know  your  own 

business ;  Imt  1  can  assure  you  that  poetry  is  very  much  in  request. 

Is  jK>t  Milton’s  Paradise  Ixsst  in  every  library  }  and  have  not  1,  at 
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thin  very  moment,  the  tenth  edition  of  Young  8  Night  Thoughu,  in 
my  pocL*t  ?  *’ 

‘  All  that  may  be  true/*  replied  the  bookseller,  relaxing  from  hia 
seriousness  into  an  invv^uutary  smile,  “  but  modern  jHK'try,  unless  of 
very  decided  excellence,  meets  with  no  encours^emeiit." 

‘  On  hearing  this,  Ferdinand’s  ho|>e8  were  raised  to  the  acme  of  full, 
assurance,  for  he  Wiis  satisfied  that  his  jHietrv  was  decidedly  excellent.i 
Exultingly,  therefore,  he  replied,  saying,  “  ^V’’ell,  sir,  if  that  be  all,  I 
can  soon  satisfy  you,  for  I  wrote  some  verses  on  the  River  Dee,  which 
runs  by  the  village  where  I  was  Ixjrn,  and  I  showed  them  to  Sir  Ar- 
tiiur  Bradley,  who  said  he  had  never  read  any  thing  so  tine  in  his  life, 
and  that  they  were  equal  to  any  thing  in  Thomson's  Seasons.  Have 
you  nmd  Thomson's  Seasons,  sir  ?  " 

*  Then  drawing  his  IMS.  from  his  pocket,  he  presented  it  to  the 
IxKikscller,  saying,  “  Just  have  the  goodness  to  reaa  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  lines  of  this  ])oem,  and  1  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will  pro¬ 
nounce  them  to  be  i^ual  to  any  thing  in  Thomson's  Seasons.  I  am  in 
no  hurry, — I  can  stay  while  you  read  them,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will 
read  them  to  you.” 

‘  The  bookseller  chose  neither,  but  speedily,  though  not  discourte¬ 
ously,  dismissed  the  genius  from  the  audience,  hopeless  of  all  negotia¬ 
tion.  “  Rless  me/'  said  Ferdinand  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone, 

what  a  strange  place  this  world  is  !  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  iu 
the  whole  course  of  my  life !  The  man  would  not  even  mid  my  jioetry, 
and  I  was  not  going  to  make  him  any  charge  for  reading  it.*'  * 

The  sequel  is  far  happier  than  the  ordinary  issue  of  such  ad¬ 
ventures.  Young  Harwood  accepts  ‘  a  scat  iu  a  counting-hoate/ 
and  turns  his  writing  to  a  better  account  than  he  could  ever 
have  done  as  the  author  of  a  successful  epic. 

As  to  the  poetry  in  this  volume,  we  have  already  given  the  liest 
specimen  we  could  find.  The  Editor  is  himself  a  poet :  how  is  it 
that  his  volume  is  so  poor  in  verse  ?  His  own  contrilnitions  ex¬ 
cepted,  we  find  nothing  worth  extracting.  The  plates  do  not  please 
us :  if  they  please  the  public,  the  end  is  answeretl ;  but,  except 
Jackson’s  fine  ]X)rtrait,  ‘  Donna  Francesca/  they  neither  invite 
nor  merit  critical  notice. 

• 

We  are  tempted  to  begin  our  notice  of  “  The  Souvenir  ”  by  prais¬ 
ing  the  emliellishmcnts but  not  the  frontispiece.  ‘  Austrian 
‘  Pilgrims/  engraved  by  J.  H.  Allen  from  a  drawing  by  G.  U.- 
Lewis,  is  a  gay  and  sunny  land8ca})e.  Fisher  Children  is  a 
lovely  groupe,  excellently  engraved  from  a  beautiful  painting  by 
Collins,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Dover.  St.  MichaePs 
Mount,  from  Reiitley,  is  a  rich  little  ulate.  The  Oriental  Love* 
Letter,  from  Dcstouches,  is  happily  characteristic,  and  the  plate 
derives  interest  from  having  btx;n  under  the  graver  of  Mr.  Eii- 
som  in  his  last  illness.  The  Departure  for  Waterloo,  from  a 
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painting  by  Kdmonstone,  is  a  well-told  tale  of  parting,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plate.  The  others  will  please ;  and  upon  the  whole,  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  ver}^  fortunate  this  year  with  his  artists. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  contributions  avc  strictly  anonymous. 
Among  those  which  have  best  pleased  us,  we  must  mention,  ‘  a 
‘  tale  of  the  third  Crusade’,  ‘  Allan  M‘Tavish’8  Fishing,’  and 
‘  the  Kaven’s  Nest ;’  all  by  writers  with  whom  we  have  not  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted.  From  the  poetry  we  select  a  son¬ 
net,  by  Sir  Aubrey  dc  Vere. 

‘  On  a  Visit  to  Wordswoktii,  after  a  IMountain 

Excursion. 

‘  W  hat  wc  beheld  I  scarce  can  now  recal 
In  one  connected  series  ; — images, 

Crow'ding  in  such  redundant  loveliness 
()*er  the  mind’s  mirror,  that  the  several 
Seems  lost  and  blended  in  the  mighty  all ! 

Lone  lakes ;  rills,  gushing  through  rock-rooted  trees, — 
Peaked  mountains,  shadowing  vales  of  peacefulness, — 

(ileus  eelming  to  the  fliuhing  waterfall !  — 

Then  that  sweet  twilight  lake — by  friends  delayed 
M’ithin  a  ferny  nook,  ’netith  oaks  and  yeu's: 

The  moon  lK»tw’W*n  two  mountain  peaks  embayed  ; 

Heaven  and  the  waters  stained  with  sunset  hues ; 

And  he,  the  Poet  of  the  age  and  land. 

In  fnink  communion  wandering  hand  in  hand.’ 

Mr.  Watts  announces  that  the  next  volume  is  intended  to 
commence  an  entirely  new  series,  with  such  improvements  in  its 
plan  and  arrangement  as  past  experience  has  suggested.  What 
will  he  give  us  for  our  advice.^ 


Mr.  Shoberl,  the  Fiditor  of  “  The  Forget-me-not,”  has  this 
year  to  make  his  grateful  acknowledgements  to  several  new  con¬ 
tributors, — ‘  Mrs.  (iore,  the  elegant  authoress  of  Hungarian 
‘  Talcs;  T.  K.  llervey,  whose  poetical  reputation  could  not  be 
‘  heightened  by  any  eulogium  from  us;  !\lr.  Madden,  the  east- 
‘  cm  traveller;  S.  Ferguson;  and  the  Author  of  Chartley :’  it 
being  their  first  appearance  between  his  silken  boards.  Allan 
Cunningham  •  has  contributed  an  historical  sketch  ;  and  .  the 
‘  usual  assistance’  has  been  received  from  Miss  Lawrance,  Miss 
Mitford,  Mrs.  llowitt,  Mrs.  Abdy ;  the  Old  Sailor,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  H.  F.  Chorley,  Colonel  Stone,  John  Bird,  H.  D. 
Ingiis,  N.  Michell,  and,  ‘  last,  though  not  least,  the  valued  con- 
‘  tributor  of  “  C’ount  Vladimir”  and  “  Chains  of  the  Heart.”’ 
This  is  a  brilliant  display  of  names ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the 
promise  is  kept.  Count  Vladimir  is  from  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  is  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of  poetry  in  this  year’s  growth  of 


Annuals.  ‘  Chains  of  the  Heart'  is  a  clever,  satirical  tale. 
As  a  powerfully  conceived  and  vigorously  executed  descrip* 
tive  sketch,  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  volume  is  ‘  the 
Bridge  of  TennashelJe.'  The  whole  interest  arises  from  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  with  which  the  scene  is  brought  before  the  imagination : 
it  could  hardly  be  more  vividly  delineated  by  the  pencil.  We 
must  extract  a  part  of  it. 

•  ••••• 

*  The  Lady  raided  her  head  from  his  slioulder,  and  cast  a  glance 
along  the  road  they  had  traversed.  “  L  sec  them  plying  whip  and 
spur,”  she  said,  **  but  they  are  not  gaining  on  us — Ued  Raymond 
rides  foremost,  and  Owen  and  the  three  rangers ;  I  know  them  all : 
but  oh,  Mary  mother,  shield  me !  I  see  my  father  and  Sir  Robert 
Verdun ;  oh,  speed  thee,  good  horse,  speed  !  ”  And  she  hid  her  face 
again  upon  his  breast ;  and  they  descended  the  hill  which  overhung 
the  Barrow. 

'  The  old  channel  of  the  river  nvos  no  longer  visible ;  the  Hood  had 
overspread  its  lianks,  and  far  across  the  Hat  holms  on  the  op|)osite  side 
swept  along,  in  a  brown,  rapid,  and  eddying  deluge.  The  bridge  of 
Tenachelle  spanned  from  the  nearer  baulk  to  a  raised  causeway  beyond, 
the  solid  masonry  of  which,  resisting  the  overland  inundations,  sent 
the  Hood  with  double  impetuosity  through  the  thret*  choked  arches  over ' 
its  usual  l)ed ;  for  there,  the  main  current  and  the  back  water  rushing 
together,  heaved  straggling  round  the  abutments,  till  the  watery  war 
swelled  and  surged  over  the  range-wall,  and  fell  upon  the  nnul-wall  of 
‘the  bridge  itself  oith  solid  shocks,  like  seas  upon  a  ship's  dtH:k.  Eager 
for  pasMgc  as  a  man  might  be  whose  life  and  the  life  of  his  dearer  self 
were  at  stake,  yet,  for  an  instant,  the  Earl  checked  his  horse,  as  the 
long  line  of  poninsulatcd  road  lay  before  him — a  high  tumultuous  sea 
on  one  side ;  a  nniring  gulf  of  whirlpools,  foam,  and  gushing  cataracts, 
on  the  other.  The  lady  gave  one  look  at  the  scene,  and  sank  her  head 
to  the  place  whence  she  had  raised  it.  As  he  felt  her  clasp  him  more 
closely,  and  draw  herself  up  for  the  eHfort,  his  heart  shamed  him  to 
think  that  he  had  blenched  from  a  dan^r  w^hich  a  devoted  mrl  was 
willing  to  dare :  he  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  Hanks,  and 
Memnon  sprang  forward  on  the  bridge.  The  road-way  returned  no 
hollow  reverberation  now,  for  every  arch  was  gorged  to  the  key  stone 
by  a  compact  mass  of  water ;  and,  in  truth,  there  was  a  gurgling  and 
hissing  as  the  river  was  sucked  in,  and  a  rushing  roar  where  it  spouted 
out  in  level  waterfalls,  that  would  have  drowned  the  trampling  of  a 
hundred  hoofs.  Twice  did  the  waves  sweep  past  them,  rolling  at  each 
stroke  the  ruins  of  a  breach  in  the  upper  range-wall  over  the  road, 
till  the  stones  dashed  against  the  opposite  masonry ;  and  twice  were 
both  covered  with  the  spray  flung  from  the  abutments :  but  JMcmnon 
bore  them  on  through  stream  and  ruin,  and  they  gained  the  causeway 
safe. 

<  The  Earl’s  heart  lightened  as  he  found  himself  again  on  solid 
ground,  .though  still  plunging  girth-deep  at  timea  through  the  flooded 
hollows ;  but  they  passed  the  embankment  also  in  safety,  and  were 
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strainiiijX  up  the  hill  lK‘y»»iul,  when  the  cries  of  the  pursuers,  which  had 
Ihhmi  heard  over  all  the  storm  of  waters,  ever  since  their  entrance  on 
the  bridges,  suddenlv  ceased.  There  was  the  loud  report  of  an  arque- 
buss,  and  Meinnoii  le.aped  off  his  feet,  plunged  forward,  reeled,  and 
dropped  dead.  Red  Raymond’s  urquebuss  was  still  smoking  as  he 
sprang  foremost  of  his  trimp  upon  the  bridge.  Behind  him  came  Lord 
Darcy,  furitais  with  rage  and  exultation.  “  Secure  him  first,**  he 
cried,  “  secure  him,  before  he  gets  from  under  the  fallen  horse : — 
bind  him  hand  and  f(M>t !  Ah,  villain  !  he  shall  hang  from  the  highest 
o;ik  in  C’lau  ^lalir!  and  for  /rer.  Sir  Roliert,  she  shall  l>e  thy  wife: — 

1  swear  it  by  the  bones  (»f  my  father,  liefore  that  risen  sun  hath  set ! 
('omc.on!*'  And  he  gave  his  horse  head.  Hut  suddenly  his  reins 
were  seiztMl  on  right  and  left  by  his  attendants.  V'illains !  let  go 
my  reins  !  ”  he  cried ;  ‘‘  would  ye  aid  the  traitor  in  his  escape  ?  ’* 
And  striking  the  rowels  deep  into  his  steed,  he  made  him  burst  from 
their  grasp ;  but  almost  at  the  same  instant,  he  pulled  up  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  that  threw  him  on  his  haunches,  for  a  dozen  voices  shouted, 
“  Hack,  Raynn^nd  !  back !  ’*  and  a  cry  aros<‘  that  the  bridge  was 
breaking,  and  the  long  line  of  road-way  did  suddenly  seem  to  heave 
and  undulate  with  the  undulating  current.  It  was  well  for  Lord 
Darcy  that  he  did  so ;  for,  the  next  instant,  and  laffure  his  horse’s 
fore  ft'ct  had  ceasi‘d  to  paw  the  air,  down  went  the  \vhole  three  arches 
with  a  crash,  swallowed  up  and  obliterated  the  irresistible  waters.  Among 
the  sheets  of  spray  and  Hashing  water  thrown  up  by  the  falling  ruin, 
and  the  whirl|KK)ls  of  loamy  froth  from  the  disjointed  masonry,  and 
the  tumult  of  drivmg  timliers,  and  the  general  disruption  of  road  and 
ri\’er,  the  musqueteer  and  his  horse  were  seen  sweeping  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  down  the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  then  rolled  over  and  l)eaten‘ 
under  water,  and  tumbled  in  the  universal  vortex  out  of  sight  for 
ever.' 

'rhe  usual  contributors  are  rather  too  usual,  reminding  us  of 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  SholKTl’s  announcement  of  this  as  the 
twelfth  volume.  The  worthy  editor  is,  wc  take  it,  a  plain, 
matter  of  fact  ]>cr8onage,  or  it  would  have  occurred  to  him  that 
contributors  to  a  twelfth  annual  volume  might  not  like  the 
public  to  l>c  reminded  that  they  arc  twelve  years  older  than  when 
they  first  came  forth  in  the  freshness  of  virgin  genius.  Miss 
Mitford,  however,  will  be  Miss  Mitford,  and  her  Village  will 
furnish  an  unexhausted  |K)pulation,  should  she  live  as  we  hope 
she  will,  to  write  for  twice  twelve  years  more.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  plates,  but  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  Hong 
Merchant's  (yarden,  a  beautiful  landscape,  from  W.  Westall.. 

The  Amulet  excels  in  the  variety  of  its  contents  and  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  some  of  the  graver  contributions.  The  account 
of  the  Earthquake  at  Zante,  by  Dr.  Walsh,  for  instance,  is 
valuable  for  its  topographical  description  as  well  as  extremely, 
interesting  as  an  historical  narrative  of  the  catastrophe.  ^  The 
Pass  of  Abdomim,'  from  the  Journal  of  Wm.  Holt  Yates, 
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M.D.,  describes  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  the  scenery  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Duval's  account  of 
the  ]Vlines  of  Brazil  is  another  paper  of  more  than  fugitive  in¬ 
terest.  And  there  is  a  very  entertaining  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  island  of  Joanna,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ers- 
kine  Norton.  English  Prejudices,  by  Mrs.  Fry,  is  another  excel¬ 
lent  contribution.  We  notice  with  great  satisfaction  this  judicious 
intermixture  of  the  solid  and  useful  with  the  imaginative  and 
amusing.  Among  the  latter,  we  may  mention  an  (Oriental  apo¬ 
logue  by  the  Author  of  “  Pelham'';  an  Irish  tale  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall;  and  the  Twin  Novices,  by  the  Author  of  “  Selwyn";  all 
admirable  of  their  kind. 

The  poetry  is  superior  to  any  that  we  find  in  the  volumes 
already  notic^.  Among  the  poetical  contributors  arc  Professor 
Wilson,  John  Clare,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Miss  Pardoe, 
the  Author  of  Corn  Law  Rhymes,  Allan  C'unningham,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Harrison,  Richard  Howitt,  and  Charles  Swain.  Altogether, 
the  volume  is  above  par,  and  we  must  honestly  give  it  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  point  of  sterling  value.  ‘  The  Poor  Alan's  Life,'  by 
Mary  Howitt,  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  entire;  but  we  must 
give  part  of  it. 

‘  A  POOR  MAN’S  LIFE, 

‘  A  ViLLAGK  Story,  By  Mary  Howitt. 

*  Poor  though  he  was,  his  soul  whs  proud  ; 

For  it  had  ever  been  allowed 

That  you  throughout  might  look. 

But  ne’er  his  Father’s  name  should  spell 
Within  that  shameful  chronicle — 

The  crowded  parish  book. 

'  But  now  upon  his  tortured  sense, 

Rushed  w  ith  a  fiery  violence 
The  knowledge  of  his  shame. 

The  boast  of  his  laborious  sires — 

Marks  of  the  honest  poor’s  desires, 

Had  perished  from  his  name. 

‘  A  fever  kindled  in  his  brain  ; 

Through  it  there  ran  a  ceaseless  train 
Of  anguish  and  of  fear : 

They  wore  his  weakened  frame  away  ; 

Lower  it  sank  from  day  to  day  ; 

His  end  was  drawing  near.  . 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  • 

*  The  dying  man  raised  up  his  head,  3” 

And  with  a  hollow  voice  he  said  :  ..  ' 
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“  Oh,  sir,  disgraced  are  .we  !  '*  . 

Our  honest  name  is  sore  disgraced  ; 

Mv  humble  pride  is  sore  abased 
^yond  our  jwverty. 

*  And,  what  is  frenzy  at  the  last. 

My  wretched  childrim  will  be  cast 

U|Mm  the  parish  aid — 

Will  l)c  by  parish  bounty  fed. 

Nor  earn,  like  fret^  born  men,  their  bread. 
At  some  old  English  trade. 

*  “  I  tell  you,  Sir,  that  they  will  be 

Sent  to  the  crowded  factory — 

My  helpless  children  small ! 

When  all  is  still  I  hear  their  cries — 

I  them  when  I  shut  my  eyes — 

They  have  no  friend  at  all  !  ** 

*  1  saw  to  earth  his  cothn  given  ; 

1  saw  those  weeping  children  seven 
In  their  poor  mourning  dressed. 

Alas  !  the  dying  man  said  true — 

The  parish  had  the  orphan  crew. 

To  make  of  them  the  best. 

‘  They  never  knew-  what  ’twas  to  play. 
Without  control,  the  long,  long  day, 

I  n  wood  and  field,  at  will ; 

Tliey  knew  no  bird,  no  tree,  no  bud  ; 

They  got  no  strawberries  in  the  wood — 

Ko  wild  thyme  from  the  hill. 

*  They  played  not  on  a  mother's  Hoor ; 

They  toiled  amid  the  hum  and  roar 

Of  bobbins  and  of  wheels ; 

The  air  they  drew  was  not  the  mild 
Bounty  of  Nature,  but  defiled — 

And,  scanty  w'ere  their  meals. 

*  Their  lives  can  know  no  passing  joy  ; 
Dwindled  and  dwarfed  are  girl  and  boy. 

And  even  in  childhood  old-; 

With  hollow  eye  and  anxious  air, 

As  if  a  heavy,  grasping  care. 

Their  spirits  did  enfold. 

*  Their  limbs  are  swoll’n — their  bodies  bent  ; 
And,  worse,  no  noble  sentiment 

Their  darkened  minds  pervade  : 

Feeble  and  blemished  by  discaise. 

Nothing  their  morbid  hearts  can  please. 
But  doings  that  degrade. 
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*  Oh,  hapleM  heir*  of  want  and  woe  ! 

What  hope  of  comfort  can  they  know, 

Tliat  man  and  law  condemn  ? 

They  have  no  ^tiidea  to  lead  them  right ; 

Darkness  they  have  not  known  from  light : 

Heaven  be  a  friend  to  them  ! 

‘  Woe  is  it  that  an  English  pen 

Thus,  thus  must  write  of  Englishmen, — 

The  (nreat,  the  brave,  the  free  ! 

Yet  suen  was  iny  jwor  comrade's  fate ; 

And  miseries,  such  as  his,  await 
On  thousands  such  as  he.* 

We  can  make  nmin  for  only  one  more  extract;  and  we  shall 
take  it  from  Dr.  Walslfs  narrative. 

‘  EARTHQUAKE  AT  ZANTE. 

*  By  tuk  Hkv.  Robert  Walsu,  L.L.D. 

*  The  Island  of  Zante  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  It  retains  to  this  day  the  epithet  of  **  woody,"  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  time,  presenting  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  stranger  a  rich  scenery  of  leaf\'  verdure,  very  different  from 
the  bWk  and  rugged  sterility  which  marks  all  the  other  islands,  both 
in  the  Ionian  and  Egean  seas ;  and  hence  it  is  justly  culled  by  the 
Italians, 

Zoff/e  tHTdeggianie 
Fiore  di  Levanle. 

*  Its  climate  is  exceedingly  mild  and  balmy ;  flowers  arc  in  bloom  all 
the  year,  and  trees  twice  bear  ripe  fruit, — in  April  and  November. 

. In  a  valley  near  the  sea,  is  a  vast  depression,  shallow 

and  circular,  resembling  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcan(».  Scattered 
through  this  are  various  wells,  from  the  bottoms  of  which  there  is  a 
continued  ebullition  of  petroleum — a  substance  exactly  resembling  ve¬ 
getable  pitch,  and  used  for  all  the  same  purposes.  So  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotus  this  was  employed  and  sought  after,  as  at  the 
sent  day.  **  I  saw,*'  says  he,  **  with  my  own  eyes,  pitch  emerge  m>m 
a  lake  of  water  in  Zacynthus,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  islandi 
They  collect  the  pitch  by  means  of  a  branch  of  myrtle  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  lance.  It  forms  a  fragrant  bitumen,  more  precious  than  Pertkii 
pitch.  Tradition  says  that  the  site  occupied  by  these  wells  had  been 
a  volcano,  but  the  sea,  having  burst  through  one  of  the.  sides,  had  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  hre . 

f  landed  in  Zante,  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Strangford,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1820;  and  my  first  object  of  curiosity  ^va*  to  vidt  the 
wells.  I  set  out  the  next  day  on  horseback  with  some  friends,  and  we 
proceeded  across  the  promontory  of  8capo  along  the  sen-shore  at  the 
other  side.’  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  very  b^tifiiL  Olive  groveH 
and  currant  vineyards  clothed  the  smiling  valley*.  White  asphodel 
now  in  full  flower,  though  the  depth  of  winter  covered  all  the  hills. 
....Every  stranger  who  comes  to  Zante,  expect*  to  feel  the  shock  of  an 
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tiirthquake,  of  some  degree,  before  he  leaves  it,  particularly  if  it  be 
near  the  |)eriodic  time,  and  he  consults  frequently  these  wells,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  approach  of  it.  The  ebullition  now  was  very  considerable, 
but  we  departe<l  with  a  feeling  that  we  should  not  exjHJtience  any 
thing  of  the  kind  during  our  sojourn. 

‘  On  our  return  we  dined  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Governor, 
Sir  Patrick  Ross.  As  the  palace  was  very  small,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
suite  of  the  embas.sy,  were  hnlged  in  different  houses,  and  I  and  an¬ 
other,  were  located  in  the  Palazzo  di  Forcardi,  belonging  to  a  Zantiatc 
nobleman,  who  was  attending  his  duty  at  Corfu,  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  Unly  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  leaving  his  large  house  vacant 
for  <»ur  reception.  The  whole  was  on  a  grand  scale ;  the  walls  of  great 
thickness,  and  the  lofts  ceiled  and  stuccoed  with  deep  mouldings  and 
|M>nderous  cornices,  and  a  variety  of  large  grotesque  stucco  figures  in 
alto-relievo,  sus|>ended  as  it  were,  by  their  backs,  from  the  ceiling. 
We  dressed  and  went  to  dinner;  ana  in  the  evening  found  a  large 
party  assi^mbled  in  the  saloon  to  meet  the  ambassador.  lie  amused  us 
with  observations  on  the  wells,  and  laughed  at  various  sjieculations  they 
afforded  of  an  approaching  earthquake  ;  and  having  thus  enjoyed  a 
most  festive  and  delightful  evening,  we  parted  at  midnight,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  our  quarters.  It  was  a  bright,  star-light  night  of  uncom¬ 
mon  brilliancy — the  air  calm,  the  atmosphere  clear,  the  sky  serene ; 
ever)’  thing  harmonized  with  the  festivity  we  had  just  left ;  our  minds 
were  in  unison  with  the  feeling ;  the  very  heavens  setnned  to  smile  on 
our  gaiety  ;  and  we  laughed,  as  we  had  often  done  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  at  the  thoughts  of  an  earthquake. 

‘  When  the  servant  led  me  to  my  room,  he  left  a  large  brass  lain]), 
lighted,  (»i)  a  ]Mmderous  carved  table  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  I  slept.  My  bi'd,  as  is  usual  in  this  island,  w'as  without  a 

caiio]))’,  and  o|>eii  alxive . As  stMUi  as  I  got  into  it,  I  lay  for  some 

time  gazing  on  the  ceiling,  with  many  pleasing  ideas  of  ]>ersons  and 
things  floating  on  my  mind  ;  even  the  grotesque  figures  above  w’ere  a 
source  of  amusement  to  me :  and  I  remember  falling  into  a  delightful 
sleep  while  I  was  yet  making  out  fancied  resemblances  to  many  per¬ 
sons  I  W’as  acquainted  with.  The  next  sensation  I  recollect,  U’as  one 
indescribably  tremendous.  The  lamp  w’as  still  burning,  but  the  whole 
room  was  in  motion.  The  figures  on  the  ceiling  seemed  to  be  ani¬ 
mated,  and  were  changing  places :  presently  they  w’erc  detached  from 
above,  and,  with  large  fnigments  of  the  cornice,  fell  upon  me,  and 
about  the  room.  An  indefinable,  melancholy,  humming  sound  seemed 
to  issue  fnim  the  earth,  and  run  along  the  outside  of  the  house,  with  a 
sense  of  vibration  that  communicated  an  intolerable  nervous  feeling ; 
and  I  exjierienced  a  fluctuating  motion,  w’hich  threw  me  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  1  were  still  on  board  the  frigate,  and  overtaken  by  a  storm. 
The  house  now’  seemed  rent  asunder  w’ith  a  violent  crash.  A  large 
portion  of  the  wall  fell  in,  split  into  splinters  the  oak  table,  extin¬ 
guished  the  lamp,  and  left  me  in  total  darkness ;  while,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  thick  walls  opened  about  me,  and  the  blue  sky,  \vith  a 
bright  star,  became,  for  a  moment,  visible,  through  one  of  the  chasms. 
I  now  threw’  off  the  bed  clothes,  and  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
tottering  house  ;  but  the  ruius  of  the  wall  and  ceiling  had  so  choked 
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up  the  passo^,  that  I  could  not  o[^n  the  door ;  and  I  apiin  ran  back 
to  my  bi»d,  and  instinctively  pulled  over  my  face  the  thick  coverlid,  to 
protect  it  from  the  falling  fragments. 

'  Up  to  this  moment,  I  had  not  the  nmst  distant  conception  of  the 
cause  of  this  commotion.  The  whole  had  ])assed  in  a  few  seconds,  yet 
such  was  the  effect  of  each  circumstance,  that  they  left  on  my  mind 
as  distinct  an  impression  as  if  the  succession  of  my  ideas  hai  been 
slow  and  regular.  Still  I  could  assira  no  reason  ft>r  it,  but  that  the 
house  was  going  to  fall,  till  an  incident  occurrtHl  which  caused  the 
truth  at  once  to  Hash  upon  my  mind.  There  sttMKi,  in  the  square 
opposite  the  Palazzo,  a  tall  slender  steeple  of  a  (ireek  church,  con¬ 
taining  a  ring  of  bells,  which  I  had  remarked  in  the  day  ;  these  now 
began  to  jangle  with  a  wild,  unearthly  sound,  as  if  some  jiowerful 
hand  had  seized  the  edifice  below,  and  was  swinging  the  liells  by 
shaking  the  steeple.  Then  it  was  that  I  had  the  first  distinct  concep¬ 
tion  of  my  situation.  I  found  that  the  earthquake  we  had  talked  so 
lightly  of,  was  actually  come  ;  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
those  awful  visitations  which  destroy  thousands  in  a  moment — where 
the  superintending  hand  of  God  seems  for  a  stmson  to  withdraw  itself, 
and  the  frame  of  the  earth  is  suffered  to  tumble  into  ruins  by  its  own 
convulsions.  O  God !  I  cannot  descrilie  my  siuisations  when  I  thus 
saw  and  felt  around  me  the  wreck  of  nature,  and  that  with  a  deep  and 
firm  conviction  on  my  mind  that  to  me  that  moment  was  the  end  of 
the  world.  I  had  before  looked  death  in  the  face  in  many  ways,  and 
had  reason  more  than  once  to  familiarize  me  to  his  ap|H*tinincc  ;  but 
this  was  nothing  like  the  ordinary  thoughts  or  apprehensions  of  dying 
in  the  common  way :  the  simsations  were  as  different  os  an  earthquake 
and  a  fever.* 

The  einl)cllishiTients  consist  of  a  portrait  of  Donna  Maria, 
exquisitely  engraved  by  Graves  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  in  the  Kiiig'^s  Collection  ; — The  Duenna,  from  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Newton  in  the  King’s  Collection,  finely  engraved  by 
llolls ; — Sir  lloger  de  Coverley,  from  Leslie’s  {lainting  in  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  collection  by  the  same  engraver — a 
delightful  little  plate; — the  Forgotten  Word,— a  peasant  girl  at 
a  cottage  door,  from  Mulrcady Too  Hot,  a  groupe  of  dogs 
from  Landseer’s  fine  painting  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord 
Dover; — the  Wandering  Thought,  very  lieautifully  engrav^  by 
Rolls,  from  a  painting- by  M‘Cli8c; — Feeding  the  Robin,  a 
lanscape  from  Collins; — a  Sea-Shore  scene  from  a  lovely  paint¬ 
ing  by  Bennington ;  and  three  others.  The  volume  docs  great 
credit  to  both  the  Fiditor  and  the  Publishers ;  for  no  ordinary' 
pains  and  outlay  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
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Art.  mil— literary  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  course  of  December  will  Ix^  published,  Bibliografihical  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Works  Privately  Printed  ;  including  such  as  haTo  emanated 
from  the  Koxburghe,  Hannatyne,  and  Maitland  Clubs,  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  Presses  at  StrawlxTry  Hill,  Auchinleck,  Darlington,  Lee  Priory, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  Broadway.  By  John  Martin,  F.L.S. 

The  Annual  Biugrunhy  and  Obituary  for  18B4,  will  contain  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Ix>rd  Exmouth,  Sir  George  Dallas,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Dover,  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  William  Wil- 
lierforce.  Esq.,  Sir  E.  J.  Coljwys,  Capt.  Lyon,  R.  N.,  Rajah  Rain- 
iiHthun  Roy,  Admiral  Boys,  Jt^n  Heriot,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
Sir  Christopher  Robin.son,  Rev,  Rowland  Hill,  Edmund  Kean,  Esq., 
Sir  Thomas  Foley,  Sir  John  A.  Stevenson,  Lord  Oambier,  Sir  Ba- 
nistre  Tarleton,  &c.  \'c. 

A  highly  interesting  Work  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  month, 
entitled  **  The  Bal)oo,  or  Life  in  India,"  conveying  a  more  accurate 
insight  into  the  Manners  and  Modes  of  Life  among  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Ranks  of  Society  in  the  East,  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
English  public. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Stanford  has  a  Work  nearly  ready  for  Publication,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Stoic  ;  or  Memoirs  of  Eurystbenes  the  Athenian." 

The  second  No.  of  Social  Evils  and  their  Remedy,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Tayler,  will  ap{x'ar  on  the  IlOth  inst.  under  the  quaint 
title  of  “  The  Lady  and  the  Lady’s  Maid  ;  "  and  if  the  current  report 
of  its  meritH  be  true,  the  subject  will  attract  deserved  attention  and 
do  much  p»od  in  every  domestic  circle. 

The  same  talented  writer  has  a  little  volume  in  the  Press,  for  the 
young,  eal1<Ml  "  The  Child  of  the  Church  of  England,*'  which  will  he 
neatly  illustrated,  and  ready  for  publication  by  Christmas,  funning  an 
exceHent  holiday  present. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MlSt'KU.ANIOUS. 

Men  «nd  Manner*  in  America.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Cvril  Thornton,**  Ac.  2  yoU. 
IL  U 

A  General  Nlev  of  the  United  State*  of 
America.  With  an  .\]Tpenilix  containing 
the  Constitution — The  Tariff  of  Dnttes— 
The  I^wt  of  Patents  and  CopyrighU,  Ac. 
Foolscap  Bvo..  6s.  in  cloth,  with  a  Map. 

rorrar. 

Poems,  chiefly  religious.  By  the  Rev, 
H.  F.  Lyte,  (Suitable  for  a  Christmas 
Preaeni).  4i. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms,  (for  Con¬ 
gregational  Singing).  By  the  same  Au¬ 
thor.  ts. 


The  Sacred  Offering;  a  poetical  An¬ 
nual  for  1 884-.  is.  6d.  in  silk. 

THKOLOOT. 

An  Address  delivered  on  laying  the  first 
ttooe  of  the  New  King’s  Weigh-Houae; 
a  place  of  Worship  intended  for  the  use  of 
•  Congregational  Church.  By  T.  Binney. 
4to.,  Is.  6d. 

TSaVELt. 

A  Joumes'  to  Switzerland,  and  Pedes¬ 
trian  Tours  in  that  Country  ;  including  a 
Sketch  of  its  History,  and  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By 
L*Anssiz,  Esq.  late  of  the  Royal  Nav}' 
and  Koval  Marine*.  Rvo.,  i2s.  cloth  ex¬ 
tra. 


